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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The year 1960 marks an important turning-point in the life of Africa, for in 
it no fewer than sixteen countries in that continent have obtained independence 
—coinciding, in Nigeria’s case, with the appearance of this issue of Inter- 
national Affairs on r October. The Editorial Board of International Affairs 
therefore decided to depart, for once in a way, from the usual practice of 
devoting this Journal principally to the publication of lectures given at 
Chatham House, and instead to bring out a special number consisting entirely 
(as to articles) of contributions on Africa. We should perhaps explain that 
this does not mean a permanent change in the Journal's character: we shall 
revert in the January 1961 issue to the usual type of publication consisting 
mainly of lecture-records on a variety of subjects. It should also be mentioned 
that, since the present issue went to press early in July, the articles in it were 
all written before the post-independence situation in the Congo developed. 


W. N. MeEpDLIcoTT 
Chairman: Editorial Board 

















FRONTIERS IN AFRICA 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


Geographical Regions 
HE continent of Africa is remarkably uniform. If you draw a line 
on the map from Cape Gardafui in the Horn of Africa to Lam- 
barene, where Albert Schweitzer lives, in the Gabon, you divide the 
continent into two ‘lobes’, as I may call them, of about equal size and 
shape. Each lies mostly within the tropics and each extends about 35° 
from the equator. In the north the coastal strip is temperate in climate 
and, generally speaking, forms part of the Mediterranean world ; similarly 
the southern coastal strip is temperate and was first settled by peoples 
from Europe. At the hinge or fold of our arrangement there rises a con- 
fused mass of high mountains and deep valleys with many great lakes, and 
to the south-west of this massif lies the region of equatorial forest with a 
rainfall of more than 100 inches in the year. All the coast strip of the 
Gulf of Guinea westward as far as Sierra Leone and southwards to the 
Congo delta lies within the rain-forest region, as does the whole basin of 
the Congo river. Otherwise, most of the continent consists of a dry 
plateau, not less than 1,500 feet above sea-level and rising in many places 
to high mountains. On the plateau the rainfall averages less than 40 
inches in the year and the quality of the land varies from fair seasonal 
pasture to sandy desert. In the heart of each lobe of Africa is a desert 
region which may yet respond to irrigation. In the Sahara, as in the 
Kalahari, the rivers drain inwards and are lost in swampy lakes. Else- 
where great hopes of commercial penetration were based upon the river- 
systems of Nile, Niger, Congo, Zambesi, and some others, but all alike 
proved unnavigable on exploration, owing to the cataracts where these 
rivers fall off the edge of the plateau. More recently this very feature has 
given them importance for hydro-electric power or for irrigation. 
The mineral resources of Africa are not yet surveyed. No one made 
allowances for the mineral wealth of the Rand until the 1880s, or of the 
copper-belt until the 1920s, or of the Sahara until the 1950s. 


Ethnic Regions 

Great caution should be used in speaking of racial divisions in Africa 
since all races are mixed. The older authorities } divided the indigenous 
African peoples into five major groups: Hamites, Negroes, Bantu, 


1 Summarised in Lord Hailey’s An African Survey (London, Oxford University Press 
for R.1.].A., rev. ed., 1957), pp. 28-43. 
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Hottentots, and Bushmen, but it should be recognized that the determin- 
ing factor was linguistic rather than racial. The Bantu, numbering about 
60 million, are predominant in the southern ‘lobe’; they speak allied 
languages which can be identified by the use of certain grammatical pre- 
fixes (Ba-ganda, the people; Bu-ganda, the country; Lu-ganda, the 
language). Most of the Bantu are pastoral tribes who count their wealth 
in cattle. Much less advanced in their economy before the coming of the 
Europeans than the negroes of equatorial West Africa, they had little 
commerce, no regular currency, poor pottery, no woven cloth, no use of 
the plough or the wheel, and no beasts of burden. On the other hand 
some Bantu tribes showed great aptitude for political and military 
organization. Two ancient Bantu kingdoms, the Baganda and the 
Basuto, have survived the shocks of imperialism and anti-imperialism 
alike. 

The Negroes properly speaking, the inhabitants of West Africa between 
the Senegal river and the Cameroons, number about 45 million, and show a 
variation from tribe to tribe at least as great as that between Swedes and 
Spaniards. Though often more backward than the Bantu in political 
organization, their agriculture was advanced, their commercial sense was 
acute, and their arts and crafts, especially in weaving, pottery, and metal- 
work, were well-developed before the appearance of European techniques. 
Their social system is further discussed by Dr. L. P. Mair in a later page 
of this journal (see p. 448). The Hamites, Nilotes, and Nilo-Hamites 
of North-Eastern Africa number about 5 million. They include such 
well-known pastoral aristocracies as the Watutsi of the Congo and 
the Masai of Kenya. The Bushmen and Hottentots are numerically 
insignificant. 

In South-East and West Africa alike, the intense and growing fervour 
for democracy and self-determination on the model of the more advanced 
countries is an exotic growth. Pan-Africanism was invented by expatriate 
Africans in America and Europe, and the nationalist leaders found their 
first support among the detribalized Africans of the industrial towns. The 
strength of the nationalist movements at the present time is measured by 
the extent to which they have penetrated the tribal areas. 


Immigrant Communities 


History records no time when there has not been a brisk trade across 
the Arabian Sea between the peoples of Asia and the East African coast. 
As yet no adequate study has been made of the earlier Asian settlements. 
In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries there were long 
struggles between Arabian kingdoms and the Portuguese for the control of 
the East African coast. The Portuguese were left in possession of Mogam- 
bique, and the Arabs in possession from Cape Delgado northwards. 
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Though traders from India and even from further Asia had visited East 
Africa and may have formed settlements at earlier dates, the main 
migration of Indians to the coast between Natal and Kenya took place in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Most came, in the first instance, 
as indentured labourers. 

The Arab occupation of Zanzibar, completed in 1840, was the last 
phase in the Muslim conquest of the north-eastern half of Africa. It should 
not be forgotten that much of this region was formerly incorporated into 
the Greco-Roman world and was part of Christendom. The kingdom of 
Ethiopia is the last surviving fragment of a belt of Christian territory which 
once extended from the Blue Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar. North Africa 
and Egypt were conquered and converted to Islam in the eighth century 
and, between the ninth and twelfth centuries, Islamic conquerors pene- 
trated from the Sudan to the middle Niger, and by way of the desert 
caravan routes to the upper Niger and to the Senegal river. Thus came 
into existence a succession of empires in the Niger basin, of which little is 
now known except from accounts given by the mediaeval Arab traveller, 
Ibn Batuta. The traditions of ancient Ghana and Mali provide Africa 
with a legendary history comparable with the Aeneid in Roman history 
and the tales of King Arthur in our own. A hundred years ago, when 
Central Africa was rediscovered by Europeans, the Muslim emirates of the 
Niger basin survived (and still survive) as successor states to these ancient 
kingdoms. Their cultural contacts were with the Arab world, and their 
commercial outlets were northward by the desert caravan routes to 
Morocco and Tripoli. (Nigerian goatskin is still known to the trade as 
‘morocco leather’.) 

As mentioned above, the northern coast of Africa has always been 
populated by Mediterranean peoples, and by waves of European migrants 
at least since the second century B.c. Roman settlement went deeper into 
North Africa than modern French or Italian settlements. In the nineteenth 
century the Muslim states in the Mediterranean were successively con- 
quered and partly colonized by Europeans, Morocco and Tripoli as late as 
1912. The largest settlement is in Algeria, where there are about 1,250,000 
French out of a population of 10 million. (Note that there are also 
750,000 Algerians in France.) There are also small settler communities in 
Belgian and Portuguese colonies or ex-colonies. 

The just limits of white settlement in South Africa are not easily 
assessed. At the Cape, the Dutch, in the seventeenth century, were the 
first settled inhabitants. They did not encounter the Bantu until about 
1780 on the borders of Kaffraria, and on this frontier the first British 
migrants were settled in 1820. The trek inland met with Bantu resistance 
at various points, but much of the land occupied by the trek-boers 
had been uninhabited. The respective rights of Bantu tribesmen and 
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British settlers in Rhodesia and in the Kenya Highlands are matters of 
controversy.! 

The immigrant communities should be distinguished from the ex- 
patriate foreigners who visit Africa as administrators, missionaries, 
teachers, or traders, but do not make their home there. Communities of 
persons of this kind have been established along the East and West coasts 
since the sixteenth century in the cosmopolitan trading towns. On the 
East coast much of the retail trade is in the hands of Indians, on the West 
coast of Levantine merchants commonly known as ‘Syrians’. 


Note on Population 


Africa on the whole is thinly peopled and might support a Jarger 
population with improved water-supply and scientific agriculture. Round 
figures given in works of general reference, and especially estimates of the 
increase or decrease of population in Africa, should be treated with reserve, 
if not with scepticism. Kuczynsky’s? researches in West and East Africa 
revealed wide discrepancies in estimates based on incomplete evidence 
from various sources. The difficulty of making accurate counts of the 
population, and still more the difficulty of demographic analysis, in respect 
of illiterate tribal societies is almost insuperable. The first census with any 
pretension to accuracy was taken in South Africa in 1911, and even this 
has been adversely criticized; the first full censuses were taken in Ghana 
and in Kenya in 1948, in Nigeria not till 1952-3. No full census has yet 
been taken of the French and ex-French territories, or of the Congo, 
though the Belgian administration possessed much other demographic 


information which enabled them to make good estimates of the popula- 
tion. 


Linguistic Frontiers 


Though many African languages have been committed to writing, and 
though claims are made on their behalf by enthusiasts, it appears that four 
only have more than a local value. The oldest is Amharic, the classical 
language of Ethiopia. With that may be contrasted Afrikaans, the pre- 
dominant language among both Europeans and non-Europeans in the 
western parts of the Union of South Africa; it appears to be prevailing 
over English in many districts where the proportion of schools using it as 
the medium of instruction shows an increase. Swahili, a Bantu dialect 

1 The issue in Rhodesia depends upon the Sumner Judgement in the Privy Council 
(The Times Law Reports, 30 July 1918). The problem of the Kenya Highlands was examined 
by the Morris Carter Commission (Cmd. 4556 of 1933). Its conclusions were criticized by 
the East Africa High Commission (Cmd. 9475 of 1955). It is unnecessary to give general 
references here for the apartheid controversy in South Africa (but cf. ‘The Statutory Back- 
ground of Apartheid’, in The World Today, May 1960). 


2. R. R. Kuczynsky, Democratic Survey of the British Colonial Empire (3 vols., London, 
Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1948-53). 


3 On the general problem, see Hailey, op. ctt., ch. iv. 
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affected by Arabic influences and first committed to writing in Arabic 
script, has spread inland from the Zanzibar coast to the Great Lakes and 
as far as the Congo. It is much used for inter-tribal contacts and at one 
time seemed likely to become the language of the whole region. Swahili 
seems now to be losing ground to English, the language of higher adminis- 
tration, higher education, and commerce. 

A similar linguistic situation is to be found on the middle Niger where 
Hausa, an African language affected by Arabic influences and first written 
down in Arabic script, overlapped tribal and territorial boundaries. 
It too seemed likely to become the general language of a region, but 
is now thought to be losing ground to English and French. Both 
Hausa and Swahili have considerable literatures and both have now 
been transliterated into Roman script. Educational experts are divided 
on the policy of using these languages in the early stages of schooling; on 
the whole the tendency is rather to teach in one of the international 
languages from the primary stage. On this the French administrators have 
taken a firm line for many years past.1 

‘Characteristic features of French educational policy,’ says Lord 
Hailey,? ‘have been... the universal use of French as the medium of 
instruction ...and the progressive assimilation of the curricula and 
examination standards to those prevailing in metropolitan France.’ Even 
in the schools organized for Muslim chiefs, where Arabic and Koranic law 
were taught as subjects, French was the language of instruction, and 
emphasis was placed upon a knowledge of the French language, law, and 
administrative system. We are obliged to admit that the French were 
more successful, in colonial days, than were the British in incorporating 
the French-speaking African intelligentsia into their own cultural group. 
‘In British West Africa everyone who is politically conscious is a nationalist 
of some kind. In French West Africa there are Catholics and anti-clericals, 
Communists and Gaullists, Socialists, Syndicalists and Existentialists.’* 

At the time these words are written the political crisis of Africa is at 
its height in the Congo, and events in that territory during the next few 
months may indicate the future line of development, for better or worse, 
throughout the continent. An important element in the Congo entangle- 
ment is the use of the French language with its corollary of the extension 
of common notions of law and social organization throughout this vast and 
heterogeneous territory. The Belgians have not been so insistent as the 
French upon the use of their language at all stages of education. Rather, 
like the British, they have favoured the use of vernaculars in the first 


1 On the general problems of the use of African languages in education, see Hailey, 
op. cit., pp. 92-109. Also African Education: Report of the Cambridge Conference (Oxford 
University Press for the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, 1953). 

2 Hailey, op. cit., p. 1197. 

3 T. Hodgkin in West Africa, 9 January 1954. 
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stages of schooling. They have even employed a vernacular, Lingala, as 
the common language of the colonial troops, but higher education is in 
French and all the nationalist leaders are French-speakers. The Congo is 
thus to be regarded as a part of French-speaking Africa. 

Just as French is the language of higher administration, higher educa- 
tion, and external commerce, the only language that transcends all tribal 
boundaries in French and ex-French Africa, so is English the only univer- 
sal language in British and ex-British Africa. The years 1958-60 have 
seen dangerous schisms in the linguistic regions but none of the separatists, 
not even M. Sekou-Touré, has proposed a withdrawal of his country from 
the zone of French culture; nor any on the British side of the linguistic 
frontier from the English-speaking culture. When Dr Nkrumah and 
M. Sekou-Touré planned a political union, how many Guinéens and 
Ghanaians were there who could converse except through an interpreter? 
Could they be numbered even in hundreds? 

Language, education, culture, propagate common types of law and 
administration and, by multiplying social connections, point the way to 
common interests. French-speaking Africa is linked with the European 
Economic Community by Article 131 of the Treaty of Rome, which pro- 
mises tariff advantages to the Associated Territories and includes provision 
for a joint investment fund, on a much larger scale than our Colonial 
Development and Welfare allocations. The territories now emerging from 
the French communauté, while showing some restiveness over the main- 
tenance of this relic of ‘colonialism’, are not likely to reject these benefits 


out of hand, nor does political autonomy imply a rupture of established 
trading patterns. 


The Frontiers of Islam and Christianity 


Another cultural frontier bisects the African continent, though it 
would be a difficult task to delineate it on the map and still more difficult 
to demarcate it on the ground; it is the moving frontier of Islam. Except- 
ing the European settler communities on the North African littoral, and 
excepting the Christian provinces of Ethiopia (for the southern provinces 
are mainly Muslim), we might begin with the general assumption that 
Africa north of the tenth parallel is part of Islam. Though this region 
includes numbers of uncommitted pagans, it is in general an area where 
the politically conscious classes are composed chiefly of Muslims, where 
Koranic schools are instructing the people and making converts, where 
the educated classes have some acquaintance with Arabic, where Islamic 
law and custom affect the forms of society, and where every man of sub- 
stance at least has an intention to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. We are 


1 For the impact of Islam and for the modifications in Islamic society which appear in 


Africa see the works of J. Spencer Trimingham, passim; especially Islam in West Africa 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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frequently told that the Muslim missionaries make more converts than the 
Christian missionaries in pagan Africa, but this again is a subject on which 
all the available statistics are conjectural. What appears more evidently 
is that Islamic States are rapidly coming into existence and, whether they 
are nominally secular, whether their administrations are liberal and toler- 
ant or not, the contexture of society, the predominant influences in these 
States, are Islamic, and the attraction of the uncommitted tribes must be 
towards the Islamic world. This cannot fail to have political repercussions, 
and it is important to notice that the frontier of Islam cuts clear across the 
frontier between French-speakers and English-speakers. Mauretania is 
described in its Constitution as an Islamic Republic; the Mali Federation, 
Guinée, the Niger, and the Tchad republics are predominantly Muslim; 
Northern Nigeria, with at least twelve million Muslims, is the largest Isla- 
mic group in tropical Africa; two-thirds of the ten million in the Sudan are 
Muslims, but the three southern provinces are inhabited by pagans among 
whom Christian missionaries have exerted the chief civilizing influence 
hitherto. On the East coast the Muslim penetration has gone deepest, 
across the equator and along the Tanganyika coast. 

What are we to say of the other side of this frontier? Though we cannot 
describe Africa south of 10° N as Christian Africa, we can assert that pro- 
gressive influences south of that line are derived mainly from Christian 
countries. Critical comment on Africa, in these times of self-determination, 
tends to concentrate on certain political ideas, all of which have been 
derived from Europe and from America, whether their impact is to north 
or to south of the frontier of Islam. But the political revolution provides 
only one element in the African ferment, and cannot be separated from the 
social and economic elements. New notions of various kinds are penetrat- 
ing tribal Africa and must use existing channels of entry, by far the most 
effective throughout the whole of tropical Africa being the schools; and in 
all the most populous African regions the bulk of the schools are still con- 
ducted by the Christian missionary societies. Of all African territories the 
one most completely infiltrated by missionary influence is the Congo, 
where by the most recent accounts 70 per cent of all pupils are in mission 
schools and where an attempt by a Liberal—Socialist Government to 
secularize the system was defeated in 1955. Since the usual method of 
developing education in the British Commonwealth countries is by making 
grants-in-aid to voluntary school societies it is extremely difficult to esti- 
mate the proportion of effort which can be credited to the missionaries— 
certainly much more than half of all the schooling that takes place in black 
Africa. 
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THE POLITICAL PARTITION OF AFRICA 


Political frontiers in Africa today seem to bear little relation to the 
natural geographical zones, or to the ethnic or cultural frontiers which 
have been indicated in general terms in the preceding pages. The excep- 
tion is the frontier between French-speaking and English-speaking 
administrations. Self-determination is usually a meaningless expression 
in Africa, where nations with an undeniable right to autonomy are scarcely 
to be found. In each of the more problematical regions—Togoland, the 
Congo Delta, Uganda, Nyasaland—the problem is not whether to refer the 
decision upon autonomy to a popular vote, but to delimit the polling area. 
Who is to be included in the constituency? There are no ‘nations strug- 
gling to be free’ but only political parties struggling for control of adminis- 
trative areas which were delimited during the partition of Africa among 
the European Powers. 

The history of the partition of Africa has not been written. The 
motives, the intentions, and even the achievements of the governments 
concerned have been much misunderstood, and it is not easy to ascertain 
the general course of events. Although the most accessible points on the 
coastline of Africa were occupied by European governments or by commer- 
cial companies before 1815, the interior of the continent was still unknown 
to the Western world. The Niger basin was revealed during the 1830s, the 
Upper Nile, the Great Lakes, and the Zambesi during the 1850s and 1860s, 
the Congo basin during the 1870s, but large intermediate areas were un- 
explored even in the early twentieth century. In 1865 a House of Com- 
mons committee with a Conservative chairman recommended the reduc- 
tion to a minimum of our commitments in Africa. Twenty years later there 
was a reversal of opinion and between 1880 and 1912 Liberal and Con- 
servative administrations alike were induced to take over growing respon- 
sibilities for advancing frontiers. A parallel change of policy took place in 
France, with the consequence that the whole of Africa (excepting Liberia 
and Ethiopia) was brought under European administration, France and 
Britain getting the largest shares. In Britain, Liberal administrations 
were responsible for the decisive forward moves, in Egypt (1882), in 
Bechuanaland (1884), on the Niger (1885), and in East Africa (1895).1 

The Hobson-Lenin thesis that the imperialist movement was caused 
by the ‘excess of capitalist production over the demands of the home 


1 The best general account of the partition of Africa is still H. H. Johnston, History of 
the Colonisation of Africa (Cambridge University Press, 2nd ed., 1913). For the events of 
1884-5 see S. E. Crowe, The Berlin West Africa Conference (Oxford University Press, 
1942). For the diplomatic background, see F. H. Hinsley in Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, Vol. 111 (Cambridge University Press, 1959). For the Congo see A. B. Keith, 
The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (Oxford University Press, 1919). Documentation in 
Sir E. Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty (4 vols., London, H.M.S.O., 1909). 
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market’, with a consequent drive for ‘areas of lucrative overseas invest- 
ment’, should be dismissed as tendentious rubbish, and with its deletion 
the myth of ‘colonial exploitation’ should vanish into air.’ At all times the 
problem of the imperialists and their successors has been to persuade 
capitalists to venture any investment at all in so unprofitable a task as 
developing backward territories. The most active period of the partition 
of Africa, the early 1880s, was a time when capital was scarce and when the 
London financiers were investing what they could spare, chiefly, in Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine, certainly not in Gladstone’s new protectorates. 
Even Rhodes, the great financial magnate, made his money at Kimberley 
in order to spend it on political schemes in Rhodesia which brought in no 
financial return for thirty years. Gladstone’s motives, and Salisbury’s, 
which in this field were not very different, were to forestall the French, 
whose empire was exclusively protected by tariff walls, whereas Liberals 
and Conservatives alike in Britain were, at that date, devotees of universal 
free trade. And the pressure-groups behind the British Government were 
philanthropists, notably the missionary societies. 

But the history of the partition of Africa is also to be sought in another 
sphere, in the finessing of diplomats who used African territories, known to 
them only as coloured areas on inaccurate maps, for bargaining counters 
in the struggle for the European balance of power. It may be thought 
worth while to spare a few lines to the Berlin Africa Conference of 1884-5 
and to the resulting instruments known as the Congo Treaties, the first 
attempts to pacify and develop Africa by international action. On the one 
hand these events may be described in diplomatic terms as Bismarck’s 
unsuccessful endeavour to divert French attention from Alsace by 
embroiling France in an African dispute with Britain; on the other hand, 
as an international congress devoted to philanthropic projects. A group of 
enthusiasts, mostly British and Americans, fired by Stanley’s exploits, had 
formed the International Association of the Congo, with Leopold 11 of 
Belgium as their leader. As the scheme developed, diplomatic difficulties 
arose between the French and the International Association, and between 
Britain and Portugal, over territorial and other claims in the Congo delta. 
Bismarck convened a conference of the Powers at Berlin, from November 
1884 to February 1885, to consider the whole question. Though the 
United States of America had been the first Power to give recognition to 
the Association as a sort of international protectorate, and though there 


1 The quotations above are from the introduction to J. A. Hobson, Imperialism (revised 
edition, London, Allen & Unwin, 1938). The facts about investment in Africa may be 
found in A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment (Cambridge University Press, 
1935); S. H. Frankel, Capital Investment in Africa (Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 
1938); W. H. B. Court in Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1918-1939, Pt. 1, vol. 11, 
Appendix 1, ‘The Communist Doctrines of Empire’ (Oxford University Press for R.I.1.A., 
1940). Mr John Strachey, in his End of Empire (London, Gollancz, 1959), alludes to these 
works but shows no sign of having consulted them; they demolish his thesis. 
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were American observers at Kerlin, the United States did not become a 
party to the ‘Berlin Act’, which was signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Turkey, on 26 February 1885. 
(The fall of Khartoum, the death of Gordon, and the Mahdist triumph in 
the Sudan took place while the conference was sitting.) The signatories 
gave separate recognition to the International Association; Britain’s 
adherence is dated 16 December 1884.1 

The preamble to the Berlin Act declared the intention of the Powers to 
regulate ‘the development of trade and civilisation . . . and to assure to 
all nations the advantages of free navigation in the two chief rivers of 
Africa flowing into the Atlantic’; to obviate disputes among the Powers 
over claims to territory ; and to ‘further the moral and material well-being 
of the native populations’. The Act proceeded to define the ‘conventional 
basin of the Congo’ in terms of the watersheds between the Congo and the 
Chari (which flows into Lake Chad), the Congo and the Nile, the Congo 
and the affluents of Lake Tanganyika, the Congo and the Zambesi. In 
1885, though the main channels of these rivers had been roughly mapped, 
the tributaries were mostly unvisited by Europeans and the location of the 
watersheds was entirely unknown. The regulations for the conventional 
basin of the Congo were made first and the areas to which they applied 
were delineated as a secondary process which was not completed for many 
years. 

Within the whole region, ‘all flags without distinction of nationality’ 
were to have free access; ‘all differential duties on vessels as well as on 
merchandise’ were forbidden. The Congo Territories were declared to be 
neutral in case of war between the signatories, and all the Powers bound 
themselves to help in suppressing the slave-trade throughout the Congo 
basin. Among the numerous provisions was one for regulating the 
‘scramble for Africa’ in which accredited and unaccredited agents of half 
a dozen governments were involved. No new acquisition was to be made 
without notifying the signatories to the Berlin Act, or without ‘the estab- 
lishment of authority . . . to protect existing rights and freedom of trade 
.. . under the conditions agreed to’. 

During the next few months the area allotted by the Congress was 
organized as the Congo Independent State. At first the administration was 
international, more than half its officers being non-Belgians and many of 
them British. Gradually King Leopold introduced Belgians and dispensed 
with other expatriates. The Congo became a private realm joined with 
Belgium in a personal union which allowed the king to exploit the territory 
for his own profit. As early as 1894 rumours of misgovernment were heard 
and, after 1902, the Congo State was known to be an oppressive tyranny. 


1 Hertslet, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 468-486; see also State Papers, vol. 74, p. 34. 
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On the death of the old king in 1909 it was taken over by the Belgian 
Government and thereafter was administered on colonial principles which 


were enlightened by the standards of the day. The signatories to the Berlin — 


Act had shirked their obligations and the British Government almost alone 
had protested against Congo atrocities. It was not until 1913 that Britain 
recognized the legitimacy of the new regime. 

In its earlier days, when still an international institution, the Congo 
State had conformed to the principles of the Berlin Act. The signatories 
met again at Brussels in 1890, and on this occasion the U.S.A. adhered to 
the group. The Brussels Act (2 July 1890)! was concerned solely with 
African advancement and was not so bedevilled, as the discussions at 
Berlin had been, by rivalries among the Powers. It reiterated the good 
intentions declared at the earlier conference and introduced a large number 
of detailed provisions for implementing the declarations. The Act con- 
sisted of three distinct conventions: for the final suppression of the African 
Slave Trade; for regulating the liquor traffic; and for extending the pro- 
visions of the Act to the East African coast. The trade in arms, liquor, and 
slaves was closely regulated in the whole of Central Africa from 20° N to 
22° S, that is, from the Sahara desert to the Limpopo river. But the high 
hopes of the 1880s that all Central Africa might become a Free Trade Area 
suffered a setback. Revenue tariffs of 10 per cent were permitted to the 
Powers with territories in the Congo basin and all that was left was the 
rule that they should not be discriminatory. Not that it then mattered in 
the Congo State, where the whole external trade was rapidly becoming 
King Leopold’s monopoly. 

The Berlin and Brussels Acts ceased to have effect when many of the 
signatory Powers went to war with one another in 1914. As part of the 
peace settlement the provisions were renewed by the Conventions of St 
Germain-en-Laye, a group of three instruments signed on 10 September 
1919.2 The convention prohibiting the import of arms was signed by many 
Powers and was extended to cover a large part of Asia as well as the whole 
of Africa. It is no longer relevant to the status of these continents as we 
see them. More important was the new convention totally prohibiting the 
sale or importation of alcoholic liquors in Africa between the parallels of 

10° N and 22° S. It was signed by ‘the British Empire’, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Portugal and was ratified by the first three, but its effect 
is somewhat weakened by a clause permitting each government to decide 
what classes of liquor were to be ‘comprises sous cette dénomination’. The 
main convention, signed by ‘the British Empire’, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, and the U.S.A., and promptly ratified by the first three, 
after noting that the provisions of the Brussels Act for a Free Trade Area 


1 Hertslet, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 488-520. 
2 State Papers, vol. 112 (1919), pp. 901-43. 
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in the Conventional Congo Basin had lapsed, renewed the declaration that 
there were to be no preferential duties in this area. 

The question is to be asked whether the system of the Congo Treaties 
has any validity in the present state of Africa. Some of the original signa- 
tories no longer exist as sovereign States, while many of the territories con- 
cerned have achieved sovereign independence and will no longer submit to 
control by the signatory Powers. The Arms Convention is a dead-letter, 
the African slave-trade ended fifty years ago, the absolute prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors is not enforceable—even if it were desirable. There re- 
mains the dream of a Free Trade Area. By the strict letter of the Conven- 
tion of St Germain it appears that Britain, the Union of South Africa, 
France, and Belgium are pledged to allow no tariff discrimination within 
the Conventional Congo Basin, and no duties higher than a 10 per cent 
revenue tariff on imports. These old obligations have recently been 
brought up for discussion under two heads. Some African leaders in Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia have opposed federation on a new ground, 
that it brings their territories within the scope of the federal tariff, thus 
depriving them of the safeguard formerly given by the Congo Treaties. It 
should be known that this consideration was taken into account by the 
federal authorities. They sought and obtained permission for the extension 
of their tariff to these territories from the contracting parties! of the 
G.A.T.T., who thus, by implication, agreed not to demand their rights 
under the Congo Treaties. No instance has yet come to light of increased 
duties in Nyasaland under the federal tariff except a slightly higher duty 
on imported second-hand clothing. The advantages gained by entry to the 
larger market of the Federation lie beyond the scope of this paper. 

The other problem relates to Article 133 (4) of the Treaty of Rome 
making provision for the association of colonial territories with the 
European Economic Union. The tariff system of the Union is to be applied 
to the Associated Territories, but this shall not apply to territories which 
‘by reason of special international obligations’—obviously a reference to 
the Congo Treaties—already ‘apply a non-discriminatory tariff’. It does 
not appear that, in implementing the Rome Treaty, this exception has 
been made in respect of territories lying within the Conventional Congo 
Basin, and we must return to the geographical consideration of its frontiers. 

On the map annexed to the General Act of the Berlin Conference? the 
territory of the International Association was shown simply as a large 
rectangle straddled across the heart of Africa. The boundaries of the Con- 
ventional Congo Basin, the Free Trade Area, were lightly indicated by a 
dotted line along the still unidentified watersheds between the great rivers. 
The conference was no sooner over than many empire-builders from the 


1 Including Belgium, Germany, France, and South Africa, but not Portugal. 
(Authority: The High Commission of the Central African Federation in London.) 
2 Reproduced in Hertslet, vol. 11, p. 604. 
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signatory Powers rushed into Africa to stake out claims according to the 
technique prescribed in Articles 34 and 35 of the Berlin Act. The French 
were well established to the north of the Lower Congo and the Portuguese 
had claims to the southward; the British, not strong in this region except 
as individuals serving or supporting the International Association, turned 
their attention to the Niger Delta, the other of the great river systems of 
West Africa and, taking advantage of Article 35, brought all the Lower 
Niger into their sphere. This activity was conducted on two levels, by 
diplomats in Europe on the map, and by headstrong pioneers on the 
ground who were out of touch with their principals for months, or even 
years, at a time. Except in Nigeria and the Sudan, the French were more 
active than the British in the Northern lobe of Africa and occupied most of 
the hinterland behind the coastal colonies. Boundary agreements were 
roughed out between Britain and France in 1894, were more carefully de- 
limited in 1898, and, after the Fashoda Incident of 1899 which almost 
wrecked the settlements, were clinched by the convention signed by Salis- 
bury and Cambon on 13 June 1899.1 

More to our purpose are the complicated negotiations between the 
Congo State and its neighbours which were formalized (in Europe if not in 
Africa) by a series of agreements signed in 1894. The northern frontier be- 
tween French territory and the Congo, ignoring the straight line ruled on 
the map in 1885, was fixed at the Ubangi river which, so far as any accurate 


conclusion could be deduced from the hypothetical geography of the Berlin | 


Act, brought into the Free Trade Area part at least of what is now the 


Cameroons, the République Centrafricaine, and the ‘French’ Congo. The | 


south-western frontier between the Congo State and Angola was settled 


at the same time by a treaty with Portugal in which the negotiator for the | 


Congo State was George Grenfell, the celebrated Baptist missionary, a 
witness to its truly international character at that date. 

Nevertheless the greater Powers, and still more their pioneers in Africa, 
were sceptical about the future either of the Congo or of the Portuguese 
empire. The French re-insured themselves against change by negotiating 
a right of pre-emption over the territories of the International Association 
in the event of ‘its being some day induced to dispose of its possessions’, 
and this right was renewed by an agreement with Belgium in 1895, when 
the Association had reconstituted itself as the Congo Independent State, 
which, in spite of its grandiloquent title, was described in the agreement as 
‘a Belgian colony’.? It was again renewed in 1908 when the fiction of the 
‘independent’ Congo was abandoned. While Belgium declared that she 
would never cede the Congo to a foreign Power she admitted the French 
droit de préférence in case of ‘toute concession aux mains d’un état étranger 


1 Hertslet, vol. 1, p. 796. 2 Op. cit., p. 570. 
3 State Papers, vol. 102, 1908-9, pp. 357-8. 
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ou d'une compagnie étrangére investie de droits de souveraineté’. Presumably 
this agreement is still valid so far as France and Belgium are concerned. 

When Portugal was on the brink of financial collapse in 1898, Britain 
and Germany entered into an agreement for a hypothetical partition of 
the Portuguese colonies. By a convention of which the terms were 
revealed to the Portuguese Government they undertook to advance a loan 
to Portugal on the security of the customs revenue of Angola and Mocam- 
bique with provision for taking over the administration in case of default, 
the northern part of these territories by Germany and the southern part 
by Britain. By a further secret convention they agreed at the same time 
to oppose the intervention of any third party. A few months later the onset 
of the Boer War obliged Lord Salisbury to adopt an appeasing attitude to 
Portugal. Notwithstanding the Anglo-German agreement, he took the 
opportunity of securing the neutrality of Portugal in the South African 
struggle by renewing the ancient treaties with Portugal in which Great 
Britain undertook ‘to defend and protect all conquests and colonies be- 
longing to the Crown of Portugal against all their enemies as well future as 
present’.? It will be remembered that Sir Winston Churchill ostentatiously 
declared the validity of these ancient treaties in the House of Commons on 
12 October 1943. Different in tone and spirit as were the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1898 and the Anglo-Portuguese agreement of 1899, they were 
not contradictory in substance. I conclude this paragraph by remarking 
on the irony of history which has seen the Portuguese Empire survive the 
German and the British Empires. 

The settlement of the south-eastern frontier of the Congo State pro- 
vides remarkable instances of the way in which Africa was partitioned. 
In 1885 the upper Congo and its watersheds were all unknown; by 1891 
the pioneers of several countries were pressing into the region from the 
East Coast, mostly advancing from the Scottish Mission stations on Lake 
Nyasa. But, in 1889-90, the situation changed when Cecil Rhodes sent 
the pioneers of his Chartered Company to occupy Salisbury in what is now 
Southern Rhodesia. British advances into the African hinterland were 
made either by chartered companies, as in Rhodesia and on the Niger, or 
by consular officers taking native chiefs under British protection in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act (53 & 54 Vict. c. 
37). Nyasaland and a large part of eastern Rhodesia were successfully 
brought into the British sphere, in the teeth of Portuguese rivalry, by 
Sir H. H. Johnston, the British Consul in Mocambique. Both Johnston 
and Rhodes (who helped to finance him) sent their emissaries into Northern 
Rhodesia to stake out claims as far as the head waters of the Congo, further 
if no one should forestall them. The Congo State, still an International 

1 The correspondence on the future of the Portuguese colonies is printed in full in 


G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, British Documents on the Origin of the War, 1898-1914 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1927), vol. 1, pp. 44-99. 
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Association, had given a concession for minerals to the Katanga Company, 
a respectable body with many English shareholders, whose emissary was 
Captain W. G. Stairs, a Canadian pioneer.! Rumours were rife of minerals 
in the Katanga district. Neither Johnston’s man, Sir A. Sharpe, nor 
Rhodes’s man, Joseph Thomson, reached Katanga, which Stairs secured 
for the Congo State in the autumn of 1891. As the first-comer he staked 
the claim, which was justified when fuller geographical knowledge revealed 
the Congo-Zambesi watershed running right through the copper-belt. 
The frontier was not finally demarcated until 1930. 

Not all the energy of Rhodes and Johnston could enable them to obtain 
a better eastern frontier with Mocambique; it was more important to come 
to terms with Portugal over railway rights. To westward British Africa 
and what was then German South-West Africa received a negotiated 
frontier more odd in shape even than the Katanga ‘pedicle’. At the so- 
called Heligoland Treaty of 1 July 1890? in which Britain and Germany 
amicably agreed upon their spheres of influence in Africa, the German nego- 
tiator, General von Caprivi, insisted upon German access to the Zambesi 
from the west coast and to this end Britain allowed her a corridor twenty 
miles wide, separating British from Portuguese territory. A fanciful 
concession to map-makers in Europe who knew nothing of the ground, it 
was never of the slightest use to Germany nor has it been to the present 
administration of South West Africa. 

A concluding comment upon frontiers in Africa is that all social and 
economic development has depended upon access to the sea. Neither the 
watersheds, so much studied by map-makers, nor the frontiers drawn as 
straight lines have had much significance; African countries have taken 
shape with the railways from commercial seaports to the sources of pri- 
mary production. The economy of West Africa has been completely re- 
versed by the railway links between the Islamic states of the Niger basin 
and the old trading ports of the Gulf of Guinea? Nigeria, an entirely 
modern concept, was called into existence by the line from Lagos to Kano, 
opened in 1912. Similarly the new groupings in French-speaking Africa 
form themselves on the railways. The line from Bamako on the Niger to 
the great port of Dakar imposes an association between the states of 
Senegal and the Soudan, thus pointing the way to the Mali Federation. 
An African leader in the Niger Republic recently stated this in plain terms. 
The grouping of states, he said, must follow the economic pattern: Soudan 
with Senegal, Niger with Dahomey, Volta with the Ivory Coast.4 In East 

1 For the diplomatic dispute over Katanga see R. Oliver, Sir Harry Johnston (London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1957), pp. 193-5; for Captain W. G. Stairs, see H. Marshall Hole, Making 
of Rhodesia (London, Macmillan, 1926). See also A. B. Keith, op. cit. 

2 Hertslet, vol. 111, p. 902. 

3 But note that this process may be partially reversed by pipe-lines from the oil-bearing 


regions of the Sahara to the Mediterranean coast. 
4M. Djibo, quoted in Africa Digest, June 1960, p. 215. 
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Africa it was the Uganda Railway from Mombasa to Kampala, the line 
for which Nairobi was founded as a construction camp, that dictated the 
growth of the regional economy. On the upper Nile a similar function was 
performed by the railway to Port Sudan. At this moment railway routes 
from the heart of Africa are the limiting factors to development in the 
Congo and in the Rhodesias. From the copper-belt, whether we speak of 
the Congo or of the Rhodesian side, the nearest seaboard is more than six 
hundred miles away as the crow flies, much farther as railway gradients 
permit. Katanga products cannot reach the Congo mouth with less than 
two transhipments by rail, by the Kasai tributary, and again by rail from 
Stanley Pool to Matadi. Much goes south-eastward by the Rhodesian and 
Portuguese railways to Beira, some by the limited resources of the Benguela 
railway to Lobito Bay. In Angola and in Mogambique the revenues of the 
impoverished Portuguese administrations depend largely upon freight 
charges for the products of Rhodesia and Katanga. Rhodesian State rail- 
ways, with running rights over the Portuguese lines, link the copper-belt 
still more closely with the eastern seaboard. The Louren¢go Marques line 
has recently formed another link, and the Kariba line will eventually 
shorten the haul from the copper-belts by hundreds of miles. These are 
the instruments which will reshape the map of Africa. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF POLITICAL 
er 
INDEPENDENCE IN AFRICA fur 
S. HERBERT FRANKEL ind 
ren 
T is somewhat astonishing to find how little attention has been given tal 
to the consideration of the economic problems which the new ‘indepen- | cot 
dent’ States of Africa will have to face. The most contradictory claims | _ the 
are made—often almost in the same breath—about the effects of indepen- the 
dence. At one time facts are quoted to show that ‘political independence’ me 
is likely to prove detrimental to many African economies, at another it is the 
argued that it will usher in a new era of economic well-being. Such con- pro 


flicting opinions are also to be found in official reports and statements. For soc 
example, at the time of the East Africa Royal Commission’s investigations! | 
it was often suggested that any views it might express in regard to the | nev 
benefits of economic unification of the three East African territories should | hav 
not be allowed to influence their political future, since political issues in 1 
should not be determined by economic considerations. Conversely, in the neig 
case of the Central African Federation it was contended that the likelihood | con 
of more rapid economic advance for Nyasaland should weigh heavily in | nen 
the decision to bring Federation about. When the Federation came into | Ind 
being the argument was reversed, and it was stated that the fundamental ' neat 
mistake in setting up the Federation was that it permitted economic con- | subs 
siderations to prevail. | cut 
Such contradictory opinions have not been confined to Africa. They tion 
were expressed in the discussions which preceded the formation of the | gov 
Federation of the West Indies and have persisted since that Federation | tech 
came into being. In the case of the Central African Federation there have I 
even been suggestions that any deleterious economic effects of dissolving | and 
the Federation should be met by subsidizing, from international sources, | _ visik 
the ‘independent’ parts of it! tels | 
Such debates are not new. At the time of the formation of the Union | men 
of South Africa it was argued that economic factors were so important that | birt! 
they necessitated a unitary instead of a federal constitution. However, 7 
no one then went so far as to suggest that any Province which elected not | viro1 
to join should be subsidized to compensate it for the economic disadvan- | Com: 
tages of its voluntary isolation. gTOW 
It is clear that mere generalizations about these issues are not going to | denc 
clarify the nature and significance of the problems which will face the newly | econ 
independent territories of Africa, many of which are currently in a state of | that 
1 Report published June 1955, Cmd. 9475. Afric 
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such rapid political transition or turmoil that even their boundaries are as 
yet not finally established. 

It may prove helpful to approach the problem from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle in order to disentangle the basic conceptual and some of the 
fundamental practical problems involved. Probably the most economically 
independent economy was that of Robinson Crusoe; and even he—be it 
remembered—was not independent of the social heritage and stock of capi- 
tal he was able to put to use after rescuing the stores and tools which he 
could carry from the shipwreck. It may well be that the interest shown in 
the classic account of his exploits by successive generations of readers in 
the West was because these unconsciously reflected their own disappoint- 
ment at the passing of that state of ‘independence’ which they enjoyed in 
the rural environment to which they were accustomed, and the difficult 
problems of integration into the emerging highly industrialized urban 
societies which they themselves were creating. 

Certainly those who speak glibly of the process of transition facing the 
new African States forget that for most of their history their inhabitants 
have lived under conditions of ‘independence’ in the most extreme form 
in which it can be imagined—in small tribal units separated from their 
neighbours by uninhabited or uninhabitable regions, and cut off from any 
contacts of importance with the outside world. In the vast African conti- 
nent—into which it would not be difficult to pack the land areas of China, 
India, and the United States and still leave room to spare—the bulk of its 
nearly 200 million population still pursues economic activities based on 
subsistence production, which are for the most part conducted in isolation, 
cut off even from regional markets owing to the paucity of communica- 
tions, and inhibited through the absence of those modern legal systems 
governing land and property rights without which modern productive 
techniques cannot be introduced. 

In economic terms absolute ‘independence’ spells absolute isolation, 
and the blessings of isolation—whatever they may otherwise be—are not 
visibly associated with greater purchasing power over the goods and chat- 
tels of this world. They involve a precarious dependence on the environ- 
ment and the vagaries of nature and on its brutal control of the balance of 
births and deaths and the growth of population. 

The extreme dependence of subsistence economy on the natural en- 
vironment was brought home to me vividly when as a member of the Royal 
Commission on East Africa we were examining the problem of population 
growth and ‘over-population’ in certain regions. Impressed by the evi- 
dence of a rate of population growth which was outstripping the subsistence 
economies’ ability to provide for its sustenance, certain experts suggested 
that a new pill which was then being tested in Asia might be utilized in 
Africa in order to bring about a simple form of birth control. I asked an 
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anthropologist who had spent all his life in Tanganyika among African 
peoples about this. He promised to make inquiries from African women as 
to what they thought of it. Some time later he brought me the following 
answer. ‘We do not understand the question you are asking,’ said most of 
the African women, ‘for us it is so difficult to keep a child alive that we 
cannot understand why anybody would like to stop us having children.’ 
This reply puts the dilemma of isolation in a nutshell. African societies 
until very recent times have been engaged in the hazardous and most diffi- 
cult task of maintaining themselves in a hostile natural environment. For 
the most part these tribal societies have not even had the benefit of the 
kind of tools which Robinson Crusoe was able to wield or the skills he had 
at his command. The subsistence economies of Africa still dominate the 
economic pattern of the newly independent States of Africa. In some even 
shifting cultivation is still necessary—others depend on sending their ‘sur- 
plus’ labour far afield in search of work. 

As much as by lack of roads and railways and modern storage facilities, 
they are cut off by lack of knowledge and suitable techniques for meeting 
the requirements of distant markets. The real state of most of Africa is 
quite the reverse of that which most people unacquainted with it are apt 
to imagine. It is not an Africa ‘dependent’ on Europe, but an Africa which 
over vast areas is cut off from the world economy: an Africa whose difficult 
task it is even to maintain that statws quo in relation to the environment 
which only modern science and suitable forms of economic, political, and 
administrative organization can eventually transcend. The real enemy of 
the African people is social and economic stagnation—and the perpetuation 
of, or return to, the isolation on which it rests. Indeed, the real nature of 
the revolt which is taking place in the minds and activities of the African 


people, and which expresses itself in new economic and political demands, 


is a revolt against the static tradition, social organization, and economic 
structure of the past. Notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the 
African people are as yet by no means fully aware of the necessity of 
change, and even less of the fundamental readjustments and difficulties 
connected with it, the rapidity with which modern economic ideas and 
techniques have erupted in many parts of Africa in the last quarter of a 
century is astonishing; but the individual African who has been affected by 
these ideas is not seeking the ‘independence’ of the past. He is reaching 
out for a new ‘dependence’, i.e. participation in and links with the modern 
world. In so far as the new African States fail to fashion those links, 
political independence will prove a mirage and will throw back their 
emergent populations to economic misery and chaos. 

It is clear, therefore, that any consideration of the economic aspects of 
the political changes now taking place in Africa must eschew mere wishful 
thinking or misplaced enthusiasm. The mere wish to attain the economic 
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benefits of a modern way of life does not supply the means wherewith to 
do so. For the fact is that the extent to which the different peoples and 
territories of Africa have been brought into contact with the world 
economy not only differs tremendously over the length and breadth of the 
continent but also, in most of them, as yet rests on a very fragile foundation 
of specialized export production which is of recent growth. Fifty years ago 
modern economic enterprise had hardly begun north of the Zambezi, and 
it is but a hundred years since the first beginnings of the mineral dis- 
coveries which laid the foundations for the most advanced industrial 
economy of the continent—that of the Union of South Africa. 

Moreover the cost of pacifying the continent and establishing the rule 
of law and ordered government in it was borne mainly by the colonial and 
metropolitan Powers, with the result that the colonial territories in Africa 
were in considerable measure spared the burden of maintaining peace 
within Africa and defence against enemies outside it. Thus the scarce 
resources of these territories are likely to be saddled with costs for defence 
which they can ill afford, and may indeed not be able to meet, without 
losing the apparent political ‘independence’ so recently attained. 

So great are the differences between the various territories and regions 
of Africa in their present stage of development that it is extremely difficult 
to express them briefly in any statistical form. But if one remembers that 
the basic requirement for economic growth in all African territories is the 
need to earn the means to pay for goods and services from the outside 
world or from other countries in Africa, then a useful measure of the 
development of modern economic activity can be obtained by comparing 
the relative growth of exports—since the statistics of these are somewhat 
less ambiguous than other data. If the total exports of the African conti- 
nent (excluding Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Ethiopia) are col- 
lated for 1956 (or the nearest available year thereto) and the exports of the 
individual countries are expressed as a percentage of that total, what is 
striking is that the Union of South Africa’s proportion is no less than 31 
per cent, notwithstanding that its total population is less than ro per cent 
of that of the continent as here defined. 

If we group Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Union of South 
Africa, including the High Commission territories and South West Africa, 
together, we find that the exports of these ‘sterling area’ countries in 
Africa formed about 62 per cent of the total, whereas their population was 
only about 50 percent. The Frenchand Belgian territories, whose combined 
population represents some 31 per cent of the total, accounted for exports 
of 30 per cent. Finally, the Portuguese possessions, with 6 per cent of the 
population, contributed 3 per cent to the total exports of the continent. 

It is in large measure due to the exploitation of valuable mineral 
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resources (or of special agricultural export crops) and the economic activi- 
ties stimulated thereby that the ‘sterling area’ countries in Africa have 
reached the present stage of economic integration with the world economy. 
But it must not be overlooked that most of the high income-producing 
centres are concentrated in relatively small areas separated from each 
other by vast distances, and connected by only thin lines of communica- 
tion and little modern activity. It is noteworthy that the chief mineral- 
producing territories, i.e. the Belgian Congo, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and the Union of South Africa (including South West 
Africa), alone account for 53-3 per cent of the continent’s exports. More- 
over, of the total exports of these four important mineral-producing areas 
no less than 80 per cent are contributed by the Union of South Africa, 
South West Africa, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
farther north one travels in Africa the smaller and more sparsely dis- 
tributed become the areas yielding a relatively high money income— 
whether from mining or agricultural activities. Special calculations were 
made by the East Africa Royal Commission for the years I9g5I or 1952 
which showed that if the net geographical money product (excluding 
subsistence production) was divided by the total population of selected 
territories in order to show the relative importance of money-producing 
activities, then Tanganyika reached only 8 per cent of the Union’s net 
money income per head, Kenya 14 per cent, Uganda 15 per cent, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia 47 per cent, and the Belgian Congo 24 per cent. 

By and large, therefore, the newly independent territories, or those 
about to attain political independence, are all faced with the same basic 
problem: that their modern activities form a very small part of their 
economies. Their readily available resources for even spanning the large 
areas of their territories with suitable communications, not to speak here 
of the costs of modern government itself, are meagre. 

Since capital investment and immigrant skill and enterprise from 
abroad have been mainly responsible for establishing the economic frame- 
work of modern economy in the advanced territories, it will be apparent 
what difficult tasks in economic statesmanship face territories which have 
suddenly attained political independence or have had it thrust upon them. 
They are at that very early stage of development in which political in- 
dependence can hardly prove beneficial unless it is conspicuously and con- 
sistently devoted to providing a climate of political and economic security 
which will attract from abroad the capital, the skilled technicians, and 
others who can assist in developing their economies. If, however, indepen- 
dence were to lead to conditions of insecurity, the economic life of these 
territories would be most gravely threatened, and a large proportion of 
those of their peoples who have entered the modern economy, and par- 
ticularly those working in the newly developed urban areas, would be 
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thrown back into subsistence economic activity, an eventuality which, 
particularly in view of the rapid rate of population growth in recent times, 
would have the direst consequences. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that most of the large towns in the less developed regions of Africa 
are either mainly administrative centres or are based, not on a prosperous 
integrated hinterland, but on export, import, and allied activities. Their 
populations are thus very vulnerable to factors which might in any way 
interrupt the specialized production on which their livelihood is directly 
or indirectly based. 

Such dangers now threaten the ex-Belgian Congo. The striking econ- 
omic advancesin that country have been due to highly specialized financial, 
commercial, and technical links with Europe. They have created in the 
heart of Africa a complex modern mining economy as well as considerable 
areas of specialized agricultural production for export markets. The Congo 
has established also an exceptionally large urban African population 
directly and indirectly dependent on these economic activities. Any inter- 
ruption of the world economic network on which they are based is likely 
to endanger the livelihood of most of the urban and the relatively skilled 
rural population and to force down their standards of living to those of 
rural subsistence economy, if indeed that economy could then still absorb 
those displaced from other occupations. 

I have already mentioned how very recent has been the period in which 
modern economic development has been possible in the new or emerging 
independent territories. The main task with which the metropolitan 
Powers were faced during this period was to provide the framework of 
government and communications. This was difficult and expensive; and 
indeed most of the capital required for that purpose was provided by 
government or semi-government agencies. This meant that, on the whole, 
government had a tendency to be unduly paternalistic. This tendency was 
reinforced by the desire to protect the indigenous peoples against the too 
rapid introduction of change. From the vantage point of our subsequent 
experience this paternalism appears to have rested on fallacious assump- 
tions and reasoning. It led to placing insufficient responsibility for change 
on to the African peoples themselves; and they were deprived of learning 
for themselves the arts of administration and production which they 
needed to cope with it. 

The framework of public works required for a modern economy in these 
territories will now, in even greater measure, fall to be provided by liberal 
assistance from international sources. Moreover, great opportunities are 
for the first time open to the African people to press forward with changes 
too long frustrated by their own, and by foreign, political and social atti- 
tudes. Assuming the rule of law, order, and reliable standards of govern- 
ment, the newly independent States have the opportunity of sweeping 
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away unnecessary customary and social obstacles to change which the 
metropolitan Powers were not in a position to remove for fear of arousing 
the misunderstanding and resentment of the people. Political and econo- 
mic democracy in these newly developing countries can find common 
ground in meeting the pent-up demands for education and administrative 
and economic opportunity among their people. But there is more to it than 
the release of such energies. The African States are entering upon a stage 
of world economic development in which the great technical and transport 
developments of our time are so rapidly reducing the barriers to communi- 
cation of every kind that almost any country or region which has some- 
thing to contribute by way of labour or natural resources can, given even 
a modicum of reliability in the conduct of its affairs, attract to it those able 
to assist it to commence the development of potential assets. 

The barriers to economic growth are far more likely to be found in the 
field of administration and political institutions than in the lack of re- 
sources or of individuals at home or from abroad to undertake their 
development. Probably at no previous time in history has there been 
available such a network of private and public international agencies 
seeking to assist in the exploitation of the natural resources of the world 
and experimenting in the problems of training and technique in order to 
do so. It is the paradox of our times that just when science and technique 
stand poised for major advances in easing the burden of man’s labour 
and in multiplying his powers over the hitherto unopened, uncultivated, 
or under-utilized regions of the world, the forces of unbridled nationalism 
and outworn tribalism bar the way to that private and collective inter- 
national co-operation without which these advances cannot be made. 

In the last resort the future of the newly independent countries of 
Africa, as well as that of countries in a similar position elsewhere, will 
depend on the extent to which not only they, but also the more advanced 
countries of the world, can adapt their institutions to the new require- 
ments and opportunities of the world economy. For in a technically 
shrinking world there is little room for absolute political or economic 
independence. If this is realized the problems of Africa will be seen as 
little different in kind from those elsewhere: as problems, that is, in the 
relative rates of change of economic and political institutions and not 
merely as a struggle between races, tribes, and nationalities—for, if such 
they should be permitted to remain, the present possibilities which Africa 
holds out for constructive advance will be seriously impeded. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN AFRICA 


L. Pe MALPR 


HATEVER judgments may be passed on the aims and 

methods of colonial rule in Africa, the historical fact is that it 

set in motion processes of change which African leaders them- 
selves now wish to carry farther. The techniques of production evolved 
in the industrial revolution were extended to Africa by what has been 
through the greater part of history the principal method of disseminating 
superior techniques, the extension of political control. Of course most of 
the people who were concerned in the process were not primarily interested 
in the benefits which would accrue to Africans, though a few were. One 
could argue for ever, and for ever inconclusively, such questions as who 
got undue advantage out of it, whether economic development ‘really 
makes people happier’, and so forth. The wider the field over which such 
questions are asked, the more impossible it becomes to strike a balance. 
The fact which is relevant to the situation today is that Africans, in 
rejecting their European rulers, have not sought to reject the techniques 
of production and of government which those rulers brought to Africa, 
but, on the contrary, to assert African control over them. Négritude 
emphatically does not mean a return to the mode of life of a century ago. 

To a superficial observer changes in mode of life are measured by what 
can immediately be seen—Western dress, bicycles, lorries and Jaguar 
cars, school books, newspapers, the queue at the polling station, the judge 
on the bench, the legislator making his speech in a European language and 
the clerk recording it. Such an observer might be tempted to measure the 
extent of changes in African society by the number of these items. But it 
is the kind of change in social relationships of which these are the signs 
that interests the student of society. The process through which Africa is 
passing can be summarized as a process of change from small-scale to 
large-scale organization, economic and political. 

It would be difficult to characterize in a few words all the indigenous 
economic and political systems of Africa. African societies range from the 
wandering Bushman band of perhaps a hundred people to the Emirate of 
Kano with its population of three million. Nomads like the Bushmen and 
transhumants like the peoples of the southern Sudan and northern Kenya 
and Uganda are in the minority. Most Africans are settled cultivators, 
though in parts of Central Africa it is the custom—against which Govern- 
ments set their faces—for whole villages to move when their land is 
exhausted. One cannot generalize about African political systems either. 
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Hereditary chiefs are recognized by the majority of peoples, but the 
effectiveness of their rule is very different, according as to whether they 
have or have not an organization of territorial subordinates responsible to 
them. The most conspicuous examples of effectively organized states are 
(or were, depending on the policy of their alien rulers) those of the Zulu, 
Tswana, and Basuto in Southern Africa, the Lozi and Ngoni in Central 
Africa, the Ganda in East Africa, and the Fulani-Hausa kingdoms in 
West Africa. Of the peoples without chiefs the best known are the Kikuyu 
in Kenya and the [bo in Nigeria. 

It is not even possible, if one is taking the whole area of Africa south of 
the Sahara as a whole, to make the convenient generalization that the 
indigenous societies lacked money and lacked writing; for the Muslim 
Fulani kingdoms had their scribes who were literate in Arabic, and those 
parts of Africa in which trade flourished had objects which were used as 
currency—the gold dust of the trans-Saharan trade, the copper bars of the 
Oil Rivers, the cowries which Arab caravans introduced into Eastern and 
Central Africa. 

One can say, however, that throughout Africa south of the Sahara 
production for exchange was far less important than production for sub- 
sistence. Valuable goods changed hands less often for economic than for 
social reasons. Those who rendered services, whether to neighbours or to 
persons in authority, were rewarded rather than paid, and the obligation 
to make due return was moral rather than contractual. The duty to give, 
and the claim to receive, economic services were matters of social relation- 
ships; in given circumstances a man was expected to work in the fields of 
his neighbours, his father-in-law, or his chief. There was no such thing as 
a job with a fixed rate of payment, open equally to all who are capable of 
doing it. Apart from the traders who travelled long distances, most people 
spent most of their lives within a few miles of their birthplace and were 
personally known to practically everyone with whom they had dealings. 
This is what anthropologists call a system of ‘face-to-face’ relationships. 

The most effective governments organized warfare, defensive and 
offensive; the latter, when it succeeded, was profitable in plunder and 
sometimes in the conquest of neighbours who became tributaries. Tribute 
did not serve merely to enrich the rulers; it enabled them to help needy 
subjects, and to reward the courtiers and territorial subordinates through 
whom government was carried on. Government consisted largely in the 
administration of justice; indeed most African peoples explicitly recog- 
nized this as the main advantage of rule by chiefs. Some African states 

were well enough organized to enforce internal peace and forbid recourse 
to self-help, others were not. Though rulers may in practice have been 
tyrannical, ideally they were thought of as the protectors of their people, 
and above all as the protectors of a social order which was conceived as 
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immemorial]; African traditional history records migrations, battles, and 
conquests, but it rarely tells of changes in social structure. 

This continent of small states, divided into yet smaller village com- 
munities, is now part of a world system of production for exchange created 
by the use of machine techniques invented in Western Europe and North 
America. The greater part of it became so through incorporation in the 
political systems of European nations. Whatever the motives behind this 
process, it is clear that the changes which it has made in African society 
were logically inevitable if Africa was to take advantage of these new 
techniques, as is certainly the wish of African political leaders today. 
Large-scale enterprise implies the concentration of substantial numbers of 
people at the point of production; in the early stages of industrialization 
in many countries these labour forces have come from a distance. Hence 
the need for security of movement; and this is necessary also for the 
transport of goods. These minimum requirements entail the existence of a 
political authority able to maintain order over a wider area than that con- 
trolled by any African state. Colonial governments were such authorities, 
and it is difficult to see where else they could have come from in the cir- 
cumstances of nineteenth-century Africa. Of course I am not suggesting 
that colonial rule was established in order to benefit Africa; I prefer to 
eschew the tedious drawing up of moral balance sheets. 

What I want to consider is the effect on African society of this widening 
of the scale of social relationships. It has resulted in an immense redistri- 
bution of population, which is most conspicuous in the great industrial and 
commercial centres, but can also be seen in immigration to the limited 
areas of land that are suitable for growing profitable export crops, such as 
the coffee lands of East Africa or the cocoa forest area along the Gulf of 
Guinea. This physical movement is obvious. Along with it goes the move- 
ment from status to contract, to use Maine’s classic phrase: from reliance 
on the co-operation of kin and neighbours to the impersonal cash nexus. 
The change has not gone nearly as far in the rural as it has in the urban 
areas, but it is in progress there too. It is seen both in a new attitude 
towards rights over land and in the employment of wage-labour by 
Africans. Old and new values mix uneasily in both these fields. 

Land, once the cherished, inalienable patrimony of a kin group, is 
becoming a negotiable good. Cocoa farms and cotton land are sold for 
cash or sometimes rack-rented. But few, if any, Africans will deliberately 
divest themselves of all claim to land. It is not yet just one among many 
possible sources of income, but has an almost mystical significance, as well 
as the social significance carried over from the days of subsistence agricul- 
ture, when those who had no rights over land had to become dependants, or 
clients, of those with land to spare. This intense desire to have rights 
in some land, no matter how little, may disappoint the hopes of those 
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who see the key to economic development in making all land freely 
negotiable. 

The interesting fact about the employees of African farmers is that they 
are invariably immigrants to the areas where they are working. In Ghana 
they come from the Northern Territories, in Uganda from Ruanda or 
Tanganyika, or else from the less fertile parts of the Protectorate itself. 
The explanation that some peoples ‘think they are above work’ is super- 
ficial. Everyone, everywhere, who can buy a machine or pay another 
person to do his hard manual labour for him, does so. But in a small closed 
society in which the relationship of employer and labourer has never 
previously existed, people do not spontaneously enter into it. Such con- 
tracts can only be made with outsiders. This fact, however, gives rise to 
delicate political situations. The immigrants may seek to obtain full 
membership of the new community, in particular the right to settle on the 
land, and this is usually opposed by the sons of the soil, as it is for example 
on the cotton land around Lake Victoria. 

Where there is no profitable cash crop the African village exports its 
labour, and the saddest parts of Africa are the rural areas where a popula- 
tion of old men, women, and children are living on subsistence agriculture 
supplemented by the earnings of absentee labourers. The standards of 
cultivation which were adequate as long as it was possible to move to new 
lands when one area was exhausted are so no longer. But they have rarely 
been modified, and in many places the loss of the fertility of the soil is a 
serious problem. Agricultural departments introduce schemes for improve- 
ment, imposing varying degrees of compulsion and achieving varying 
degrees of success. 

The new methods often involve harder work, the need for which is not 
fully understood, and the resentment which they provoke readily becomes 
associated with general resentment against colonial government, or with 
the specific grievance that African land has been alienated. One element 
in the appeal of Mau Mau was the promise of an end to soil conservation 
work; in the Union African leaders assert their right to ruin ‘our land’ if 
they wish; in other places it is difficult to know how far refusal to do such 
work is primarily a form of political protest. One wonders how indepen- 
dent African leaders will deal with this situation. 

In the last twenty years urban populations in Africa have increased at 
an enormous rate. Housing has not kept pace with the influx, and all the 
social problems of the slum have appeared. In those towns which owe 
their existence to the European ‘presence’, attempts have been made to 
control immigration, though only the Union still tries to maintain that 
Africans ought not to be more than temporary sojourners in its cities. 
In town the African is dependent for subsistence on a contract with an 
employer, and for physical security not on tribal authorities but on 
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national laws, enforced by State police. He is plunged right into the world 
of impersonal cash transactions. He may be able to have wife and children 
with him—this depends on municipal housing policies—but he can no 
longer live as a member of a community of a hundred or more all bound by 
the ties of kinship and recognizing obligations of mutual assistance. 
Where Africans have been allowed to acquire freehold rights in towns, as 
in Sophiatown and in parts of Lagos, they have tried to reproduce these 
communities, and created over-crowding which has led well-meaning 
authorities to demolish their dwellings in slum clearance schemes. Munici- 
pal housing is designed for a family unit consisting of a couple with their 
own children. This is the most convenient social unit for the people who 
are able to take full advantage of the new economic system—clerks, fore- 
men, successful traders, everyone with a reasonably secure income. Those 
living near the margin need the support against contingencies of a wider 
group, and suffer where they are cut off from it. 

Nevertheless, it is clearly in the towns that modern African society 
must come into being. It is there that members of the many traditional 
small-scale societies are brought into constant contact, and do organize 
themselves in wider associations, as we see in the development of political 
parties, trade unions, new religions, and even pan-African movements. 

To a student of society one of the most interesting aspects of the new 
urban populations is the interplay of the old ties, based on locality, 
language, and the recognition, in the chief, of a common political head and 
symbol of unity, and the new ones based on common interests in the new 
situation. Both in Nigeria and in Ghana the urban associations of which 
we hear most are locally based—bodies such as the Ibo improvement 
unions which assist newcomers from their own home area, raise money 
for the education of bright boys from home, and at elections, local and 
general, may be more interested in the home town than in their place 
of work. 

Inevitably the immigrants to urban areas cluster in groups which have 
language and customs in common and in which the immigrants have kin 
and personal friends. Little conscious effort is made by anyone in autho- 
rity to create wider communities; some municipal housing authorities 
have supposed that all that was needed would be to refuse to delineate 
‘tribal’ areas in new estates. Yet the new common interests of urban 
dwellers do lead them to submerge tribal divisions in other forms of 
association. 

Trade unions flourish in Nigeria, where under 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion is employed in wage-labour, and indeed throughout West Africa, as 
well as in the really industrial environment of the copper-belt. A recent 
study made there shows how, although tribal divisions have by no means 
lost their meaning, they do not prevent combination on a wider scale 
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where there is a clear community of interest.1_ Competitors for leadership 
may appeal to tribal sentiment ; dissatisfied sections may explain the fail- 
ure of the union to achieve the results hoped for by the argument that the 
officials care only for their own tribesmen. But the detached observer can 
see the development of an urban society as this is generally understood, in 
which solidarity and opposition are expressions of economic interest and 
class structure, and no longer primarily of ethnic origin. 

The new religions do not seem in practice to have a widely unifying 
effect, although their doctrines sometimes proclaim the appearance of a 
prophet sent by God expressly to be the saviour of all Africans. Typically 
they have expressed disillusionment with Christianity as it has been 
presented by missionaries—a religion which makes promises to all the 
children of God, but in practice appears to be no more than the super- 
natural source of Western domination. African churches have appeared in 
many places, each with its own Messiah, a man who has lived quite 
recently. Kimbanguisme, which arose some years ago among the BaKongo 
in the twin towns of Brazzaville and Leopoldville, expressly claimed for 
its leader a place among Africans comparable with that of Moses for the 
Jews, Mahomet for the Arabs, and ‘Christ for the white men’. But of 
course these religions cannot be organized on a pan-African scale, and 
each has in practice a narrowly localized following. The Messianic religions 
on either side of the Congo have had the narrower aim of uniting the 
sections of the Kongo tribe which were divided between French and 
Belgian rule. The Belgian section, a year or two ago, when seeking formal 
recognition as a church, denied that it had any secular aims; but it seems 
that in fact it is the mystique of the separatist Abako movement now 
attempting to re-create the old kingdom of San Salvador on the two sides 
of the Congo mouth. 

Unfortunately it is only in the urban areas that the unifying forces of 
the modern economic and political system have their full effect ; and it is 
characteristic of those African territories which have already attained 
independence, or are closest to it, that they are still very largely rural. An 
exception should be made perhaps for the ex-Belgian Congo with its great 
mining industries; but these industries do not weld together the popula- 
tions of all its enormous area, but rather form points around which 
divisions crystallize. 

Of course it is above all in the political field that the contradictions 
between the wide and the narrow outlook are most apparent. These 
contradictions result in a condition which could be called political imma- 
turity in a very different sense from that normally implied by the term. 
It is not a question of understanding techniques of administration or of 


1A. L. Epstein, Politics in an Urban African Community (Manchester University Press, 
1958). 
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accepting constitutional conventions. It is rather that in the African 
territories the major political issues are questions which the older nations 
are presumed to have either settled or learned to put up with. Reporters 
who deplore the absence of programmes and policies in pre-independence 
elections are wrong in supposing that the only alternative is competition 
between personalities. Every personality has a following, and the charac- 
teristic of this following is that it is a local one. To some extent this results 
inevitably from the language barriers that divide the African peoples. A 
leader should be able to speak directly to his followers; where he cannot do 
this he can only rely on emotive slogans, and such slogans are provided 
more readily by opposition to colonial rule than by the issues which arise 
after independence. One can see in Ghana what may well prove to be 
typical. The Government consists of people who have secured general 
support by campaigning on the ‘freedom’ slogan, the Opposition of local 
groups who are doubtful about the amount of freedom that they are 
actually going to have. It was no accident that the first opposition to 
Kwame Nkrumah called itself the National Liberation Movement. 

‘Freedom’ in Africa does not mean primarily civil liberties ; it means not 
having to obey somebody you think of as an outsider, and once the most 
conspicuous outsiders, the expatriates, withdraw, small political units 
with common traditions begin to look uneasily at their neighbours (with 
whom they may share a tradition of mutual hostility). These attitudes are 
identical in essence with the territorial or pan-African nationalisms which 
command the sympathy of the liberal-minded. They are the nationalisms 
of the people who still belong to the small-scale society. Their existence 
presents serious problems for the new States. But they will never be 
eliminated by homilies about the pettiness of parochialism. People’s ideas 
are necessarily limited to the world of their experience. 

The fears of minorities and their demands for greater autonomy are by 
no means peculiar to Africa or to the newly emerging States. They have 
appeared in one form or another in every nation, but the older nations 
have settled by now into moulds which they are not likely to crack. In 
West Africa, as things stand at present, Ghana and Nigeria illustrate the 
alternative ways of dealing with minorities—by suppressing them and by 
seeking to allay their fears. The contrast may merely reflect the fact that 
Ghana became independent earlier; the Colonial Office wrote a Constitu- 
tion for Ghana which provided some degree of regional autonomy, but 
this did not last long. Dr Nkrumah’s centralizing policy has culminated 
in his republic, which gives no recognition to minority groups. Moreover, 
the recent referendum showed a surprisingly large favourable vote in the 
minority areas, though of course the Opposition have accused the Govern- 
ment party of intimidation. 

In Nigeria the Constitution has made it difficult to create new states, 
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while providing for the establishment of special councils to voice the needs 
of the most conspicuous minorities. The Willink Commission, which was 
charged with this work, pinned its faith to the working of the democratic 
process; minorities which did not get a fair deal could be expected to vote 
for an opposition party. This is just what has become virtually impossible 
in Ghana; but as long as Nigeria remains a federation with three different 
parties, two at least of which are seeking votes outside the areas of their 
main support, there is room for protest through the ballot-box. But the 
question whether the minority groups will think this is enough brings us 
back to the attitude of mind of those who are still living in the small-scale 
world. 

In Africa local solidarity is the stronger because so many of the small 
local groups of which we are speaking have been until recently autono- 
mous political units, each headed and symbolized by its own chief. British 
administrators are now being taken to task for having recognized these 
chiefs, a policy which was indubitably in line with popular sentiment at 
the time of its inception. Critics of this policy have never made it quite 
clear what alternative they would have preferred. It is true, and is well 
known, that French administration did not give much administrative 
responsibility to traditional rulers, but it is less well known that traditional 
rulers in the French-speaking territories retained considerable political 
influence, and in some were only formally ‘abolished’ by the newly created 
representative assemblies. It is fair, however, to admit that the most 
conspicuous divisions in these territories comprise wider areas than those 
associated with individual chiefs. 

Except in such cases as Northern Nigeria, Western Uganda, and 
Basutoland, where rulers do still rule, chiefs are rapidly losing all govern- 
mental and administrative functions. This is inevitable in the modern 
large-scale world; the sphere of authority of the great majority of African 
chiefs is too small to be any longer meaningful, and the Belgian policy of 
grouping chiefdoms together and promoting one chief to be paramount 
had the same disadvantages as the creation of elected councils embracing 
several traditional units, and no obvious advantages. The same might be 
said of the Tanganyika federations of native authorities. The present 
position of most African chiefs is unhappy. In terms of the needs of 
modern government they are an anachronism. In the eyes of nationalist 
politicians they have sided with the enemy by accepting responsibility 

under colonial rule. They are ‘reactionary’ not in the sense that they 
themselves are obstructing the modernization of their countries (though 
they may be), but in the sense that they incarnate the old order in the 
eyes of the many people who are still more at home in the old order than 
in the new. Ghanaian fishermen still think, if the catch is not good, that 
1 Report published in August 1958, Cmnd. 505. 
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this is because the chief can no longer afford to perform the necessary 
rituals. 

The changes which African societies are going through are not in 
essence different from those which European societies have experienced as 
the mass of their populations ceased to be peasants and craftsmen and 
became agricultural labourers and machine-minders. What makes the 
changes in Africa so striking is their speed. As one reads the history of the 
eighteenth century, the seventeenth, the sixteenth, and even farther back, 
one can find parallels with contemporary events on that continent. The 
existence, right up to the time of industrialization, of such tiny political 
units makes a contrast with other parts of the world that have only 
recently been industrialized. But the most striking contrast between the 
experience of Africa and the history of Europe lies in the fact that from 
mediaeval times the rulers of Europe have been able to command the 
services of literate persons in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of 
administration as these have been conceived at any given time; and there 
has been a gradation rather than a gulf in outlook and mode of life between 
literate and illiterate. 

In Africa the gulf is real and deep. The top people are those whe have 
been educated in schools giving instruction in the language of the metro- 
politan Power. Not all of them have had secondary education; only a few 
have had more. From them come the politicians, the professional men, 
the civil servants and technicians. As the colonial governments saw inde- 
pendence approaching, they have done what they could to increase 
opportunities for professional, particularly technical, training, and some 
of the large firms have introduced training schemes for their employees. 
But the difficulty of adequately staffing the public services and industry 
without recourse to ‘expatriates’ is everywhere considerable. The new 
élite are the people whose mode of life is thoroughly Westernized as far as 
externals are concerned, who live in brick or cement houses and own cars 
and refrigerators, and they are the source of nationalist leadership and 
political ideas. 

It is, however, characteristic of Sierra Leone, of Ghana, and at least of 
the Northern Region of Nigeria that the older men among the Western- 
educated do not belong to the same social class as the rising politicians. 
Secondary education has to be paid for, and in the days when wealth was 
a matter of political privilege the people who got it were apt to be members 
of those ruling families whose position the new leaders have challenged, 
successfully in Ghana though not yet in Northern Nigeria. In Sierra 
Leone, for different reasons, the majority of educated men are Creoles 
from Freetown while the majority of voters are the population of the 
Provinces. One result of this division is a certain lack of confidence 
between Ministers and civil servants. Ministers may suspect the loyalty 
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of civil servants who resent their rise to power; and civil servants in 
return fear victimization. 

In effect, the political system, although now it is manned by Africans, 
has been superimposed from outside on the smaller-scale polities that 
existed before it, and many of the values which it is supposed to represent 


have not emerged from any local searching of hearts. It is indeed recog- | 


nized that democracy involves elections, but delicate considerations such 
as the genuine freedom of the vote, not to mention the tolerance of the 
majority for the minority, are not apt to be taken very seriously. It is 
worth recalling that during the greater part of the period of colonial rule 
government was neither subject to democratic checks nor required to 
guarantee civil liberties. Nevertheless, it is not my impression that when 
African politicians take a cavalier line towards democratic procedures 
they are deliberately imitating their colonial predecessors. Rather, they 
look on party politics as a battle in the literal sense, and they fight it both 
by invoking and by breaking the law. 

Since the unity of the new States is so precarious, it may well be that 
their rulers cannot at present afford that tolerance of opposition which is 
the ideal of representative democracy. It is even possible that a more 
ruthless programme of technical re-organization than colonial govern- 
ments have attempted is the only way to save the agricultural resources of 


Africa from destruction. The crucial problem for the new governments | 


seems likely to be how to be authoritarian enough to maintain stability 
and carry through their modernizing policies, and yet not so obviously 
oppressive as to provoke active or passive resistance. 
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MULTI-RACIALISM IN AFRICA 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


ULTI-RACIALISM, understood as the existence within a given 
territory of racial groups with a strong sense of their own sepa- 


rate identity, may lead either to an explosive situation or to a 
constructive one. The touchstone is the degree to which the racial groups 
are prepared to work together for mutually advantageous ends. If either a 
dominant white minority or a dominant African majority uses, or is 
expected to use, its possession of political power to place the other group 
under permanent handicaps in carrying on its chosen way of life, the 
result is likely to be either an exodus or a series of more or less violent 
efforts to change the status quo. If, however, each racial group accepts the 
contribution which the others can make to the economic and political 
development of the country, racial rivalry for power can be replaced by a 
working together in which the skills of the minority groups are used to the 
advantage of the whole community. 

Tanganyika offers the best current illustration of this latter kind of 
partnership. Under the skilful leadership of Julius Nyerere, the Tangan- 
yika Elected Members Organization, consisting of ten Africans, ten 
Europeans, and ten Asians, became the closely knit team which carried 
that country swiftly and smoothly from its first election in the autumn of 
1958 to internal self-government two years later. Although the electoral 
system used in October 1960 will more nearly reflect the numerical pre- 
ponderance of Africans within Tanganyika, Nyerere’s awareness of his 
country’s need, particularly in administration and the economy, for the 
contribution which local Europeans and Asians can make, coupled with the 
latter’s confidence in their acceptance as an important part of the com- 
munity, augurs well for a continuance of this harmonious working together. 

There are other parts of the continent where Africans and Europeans 
are contributing jointly to the development of their territory. In the 
Ivory Coast, Felix Houphouet-Boigny has maintained a close working 
relationship with resident Frenchmen since he won their confidence, and 
that of the French Government, after his break with the Communists in 
1950. Several of them are Ministers in his present Cabinet, despite some 
opposition to their position from the younger members of his party. The 
situations in Ghana and Nigeria are quite different, for in these countries 
white administrators are brought in or retained in order to fill particular 
posts for which local Africans are not yet qualified. It is noticeable that 
in Ghana there are more white technicians and administrators than before 
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the country became independent in 1957, a reflection of the rapidity of its 
economic advance. As Africans become trained for those responsibilities 
these numbers seem likely to diminish, though for a long time to come there 
will be need for outside specialists. 

Do these experiences make any contribution to the far more complex 
and difficult multi-racial situations in Kenya, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and the Union of South Africa? It is often said, and with 
justification, that the larger the group of resident whites, the more difficult 
it is to achieve a balance of interests and power which is satisfying to both 
whites and Africans. Moreover the period at which the crucial decisions 
on the transfer of power are made is hardly less important. Though a few 
people both in South Africa and in Britain were clearsighted enough to be 
aware that the extension of full self-government to South Africa in 1910 
was as threatening to the future of its non-whites as it was generous to its 
white citizens, the context within which that move was made was inevi- 
tably that of the evolution of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand towards 
independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even without 
the forcible crushing of the Matabeles and Mashonas in 1893 and 1896, 
the white residents of Southern Rhodesia would have received the re- 
presentative institutions in 1898 which made inevitable the grant of 
responsible government to that territory in 1923 when it came under the 
British Crown, and thus ensured white political supremacy. But since 
the second World War, and particularly since the independence of Ghana 
in 1957, the extension of independence in terms which permit white control 
of a majority of Africans is much more seriously questioned. The balance 
has turned the other way and the trend is either towards African political 
control combined with white technical, administrative, and educational 
aid, or towards some kind of working partnership between Africans and 
whites, as in Tanganyika and, on a minor scale, the Ivory Coast, which 
rests on mutual confidence. 

In both these situations, of course, African predominance is assured 
because of the overwhelming numerical proportion of Africans. In Kenya, 
the balance has been tilted towards ultimate African predominance by the 
decisions taken at the Constitutional Conference held in London in 
January—February 1960. There is still a long way to go in the formation 
of attitudes, if not in time, before Kenya can develop the same kind of 
confidence on both sides that has been achieved in Tanganyika. The 
opening of the so-called White Highlands to qualified African farmers is a 
decisive step in the direction of creating these attitudes. But the jockeying 
for position among African leaders, and the fact that their ‘father figure’ 
is Kenyatta, raises understandable fears among the white residents, 
particularly the 12,000 landowners, about the security of their position 
within the country. This further complicates the already difficult task of 
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men like Michael Blundell who are committed to the settlement established 
in London early this year, and are trying to secure maximum white resident 
support for it. Nevertheless Africans have at last agreed to share executive 
responsibilities, and the New Kenya Group is moving, however hesitatingly, 
towards genuine multi-racial programmes. Thus the way is open, as it was 
not in 1959, to seek a more realistic modus vivendi between the historically 
dominant white settlers and the numerically dominant Africans under 
the aegis of a British Government which seems ready at last to use the 
powers at its disposal to press both racial groups to reach a settlement. 
The situation in the Federation is still more difficult, partly because 
the resident white population is four to five times larger than in Kenya, 
while the Africans number approximately the same, but more particularly 
because white control in Southern Rhodesia is an assured fact. Her 
Premier, Sir Edgar Whitehead, has already threatened that Southern 
Rhodesia might secede from the Federation if African majorities were 
established in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. This may well be his 
counter-move to the continued pressure for African control which is so 
fully justified in Nyasaland and which must come in the long run in Nor- 
thern Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia is caught, in fact, between her desire 
for continuance of Federation, which has brought her notable economic 
advantages, and her fear that her dominant position within the Federation 
may be weakened. Her own internal policies are equivocal, since the well 
publicized advances for Africans in her own area, such as an 85 per cent 
school attendance, and stability for urban workers and their families, are 
somewhat nullified by the big drop in school attendance after Standard II 
and by difficulties in securing training for skilled jobs even if these are 
opened to them. Yet the direction of change is the right one. Moreover the 
situation in the Federation is still flexible. The greatest threat to its con- 
tinuance lies at present in Dr Hastings Banda’s insistence on drawing 
Nyasaland out of it. If he and other African leaders could see that, over a 
considerable period of time, there is now a genuine chance of pressing for a 
steady increase in African political influence not only at the territorial but 
also at the Federal level, and combining this with the healthy economic 
growth which political stability would ensure, there might be a chance of 
developing a situation in Central Africa which deserves the name of 
partnership. 

The two most difficult situations in Africa today are those of the 
former Belgian Congo and of South Africa. Startlingly different as they 
are at the present time, there are also striking similarities between them. 
This is particularly so in the degree to which Africans have been drawn 
into advanced economic processes run by whites, and the resulting 
urbanization, amounting to nearly thirty per cent of the African popula- 
tion in the Congo, and only slightly less in the Union. While migratory 
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labour is still the mainstay of the South African mines whereas the 
Belgian Government insisted that Congo mining companies should make 
provision for family units, the native townships which lie outside every 
South African city do not differ greatly (except in the extent and often 
arbitrariness of the controls affecting their inhabitants) from those in and 
around the big Congo cities. In neither area has the urban African 
population lost its contacts with the rural districts, yet both feel strongly 
the attraction of the wider opportunities of urban life. Until recently, 
both provided a sufficiently close approximation to a classic Marxist 
situation—that of a landless urban proletariat dominated by a minority 
possessing a monopoly of economic and political power—to have given 
warning of a basic instability. Moreover, a further explosive element was 
added by the fact that the dominant minority was sharply separated 
from the majority by race and colour as well as by social status. 

In the past few months, the two situations have moved in diametrically 
opposite directions: the one to abdication of authority; the other to 
tightening of already onerous controls. The precipitous grant of inde- 
pendence by the Belgians to the Congo on 30 June 1960 handed over a 
large poorly-knit territory of 13 million people to a national legislature 
which had come into existence barely two months before, and to leaders 
who were scarcely known outside their immediate areas before this year. 
There had been in the Congo no political or administrative preparation 
or training for this responsibility which was at all comparable to that 
provided by the French, and more particularly by the British, for the 
transfer of power to their former colonial territories. Belgian policy, for 
example in education, had long been characterized by a slow extension of 
opportunities at the lower levels before advancing to higher ones. More- 
over, despite the fact that the far less developed and less prosperous 
territories of French Equatorial Africa received constantly increasing 
political rights after the second World War, the Belgians did not even 
introduce popular elections in the Congo until December 1957, and then 
only to choose councillors in the wards of three selected cities: Leopold- 
ville, Elisabethville, and Jadotville. Almost as unfortunate as the lateness 
and slightness of this political representation was the fact that the Belgian 
announcement that the Congo would be led to independence as an African 
State followed so closely on the fierce nationalist riots in Leopoldville of 
January 1959 that it appeared to be a mere yielding to force rather than 
the planned policy which in fact it was. 

The final decision to grant full power to the Congolese despite their lack 
of prior experience seems to have been a calculated risk on the part of the 
Belgians which was taken in the hope that the confidence secured by so 
generous a move would maintain them in a sufficiently strong position as 
advisers after independence to enable them to direct the course of develop- 
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ment. But there were too many factors working against such a possibility. 
There was no national figure among the Congolese who had the kind of 
organization and following to enable him to hold the country together as 
Kwame Nkrumah has done in Ghana and Julius Nyerere is doing in 
Tanganyika. Moreover the Belgian Government had difficulties in per- 
suading its own administrators to remain in the Congo, and went so far 
as to threaten to withdraw their rights if they left the country. No work- 
ing partnership between Congolese and Belgians developed either prior to 
or at the moment of independence as it had between the British and their 
former colonials, and the French and theirs. Authority was not taken over 
but collapsed. Heady propaganda about the fruits of independence 
coupled with long suppressed bitterness led to terror from which whites 
suffered and fled. Belated efforts by the Belgians to re-establish order 
and to protect their nationals by force intensified the division between 
Belgians and Congolese. Only the acceptance of responsibility by the 
United Nations and the marshalling of an international force could avert 
chaos. But this is merely the first step. The international community 
still confronts the necessity of building a stable and self-reliant Congolese 
State. 

In South Africa the situation has not moved too fast but too slowly; 
it has not been held too loosely but too tightly. The shooting of unarmed 
demonstrators at Sharpeville on 21 March 1960 temporarily focused the 
attention of the world on the tensions between whites and Africans in the 
Union. Such events have happened before, but this time there was a new 
international setting and a new type of African organization involved. 
The presence of independent African States in the United Nations, 
coupled with international awareness of the speed and importance of 
African advance on the continent, brought widespread publicity to the 
shooting, and a unanimous vote of censure in the Security Council (the 
United Kingdom and France abstaining). Still more significant was the 
fact that the demonstration at Sharpeville against the much hated pass 
system by which Africans are controlled was launched by the relatively 
new Pan-Africanist Congress which broke away from the long-established 
African National Congress in the spring of 1959. Where the African 
National Congress has long tried to secure relief from discrimination 
through demanding rights within the existing system, and works with 
both Asian and white organizations, the Pan-Africanist Congress be- 
lieves that Africans must seek their own salvation by their own unaided 
efforts, and denies the validity of what its leader, Robert M. Sobukwe, 
calls ‘white men’s laws for white men’s purposes’. Thus for the first 
time in South Africa there is an African group which is as intransigent 
in its stand for African majority rights as Nationalist Afrikaners are in 
their determination to remain the ruling power in the Union. 
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For the present, power remains in the hands of the South African 
Government. The work boycott, organized by the Africans in protest 
against the Sharpeville shootings, was subdued partly by force, partly 
by the inherent weakness of urban dwellers living close to or below the 
poverty line. But by echoing the claim used throughout the 1950s to 
justify the drive for independence of the African states, the Pan-Africanist 
Congress has introduced a new stage in South Africa’s history. No longer 
is it possible to maintain the racial situation unchanged. Concessions 
must be made, particularly to urbanized Africans, to provide them with 
more stable conditions of life and a chance for self-respect, or else South 
Africa will find herself increasingly forced to use the kind of restrictive 
measures made possible by her present emergency regulations, thereby 
threatening and possibly ultimately destroying the democratic way of 
life which her white residents, at least, have been able to enjoy. Already 
the fact that the Government has acknowledged that it has held more 
than 1,700 persons from all racial groups in detention without right to 
habeas corpus shows the extremes to which it has been willing to go. 

There are not lacking groups which vigorously protest against the 
actions of the South African Government. Notable has been the stand 
taken in Parliament by the twelve Progressive members, who broke away 
from the United Party in August 1959, and who formed the only outspoken 
opposition after Sharpeville to the banning of the African National Congress 
and Pan-Africanist Congress, as well as to the forcible measures by which 
the authorities broke the remnants of the African work boycott. Their 
numbers and popular support are far from sufficient, however, to offer any 
chance that electoral channels can provide any essential change in South 
African racial policy. More likely to be effective is pressure from the busi- 
ness community within South Africa, which is seriously disturbed both by 
the drop in the stock exchange and the loss of confidence on the part of 
outside investors and by the sullen attitude of the African work force. It is 
also still not out of the question that outside factors can be influential. 
The boycott of South African goods has proved an ineffectual weapon so 
far, but South Africa’s vigorous industrialized economy is still sufficiently 
dependent on outside investment to make the withdrawal of funds a potent 
source of influence. 

With her great economic potential, South Africa could provide rising 
standards of living for all her people and a source of trained African as 
well as white personnel which could contribute notably to the rest of the 
continent. Her economic advance could aid the integration of her com- 
munity if apartheid legislation were not specifically designed and admini- 
stered to prevent this development. The tragedy of South Africa is that 
her resources are being used to intensify racial division rather than to 
reduce it. The Government justifies its restrictive policies towards 
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Africans in the so-called white areas by pointing to its plan to develop 
eight ultimately self-governing ‘Bantustans’ from the present 264 separate 
parcels of African reserve land, amounting to some eleven per cent of the 
Union’s territory. But so far only about one-third of those at the lowest 
level of the government-provided system of Bantu authorities are chosen 
by election. Moreover the economic aid provided up to now for develop- 
ing the native reserve territories falls short of enabling them to support 
even their present population at subsistence level, let alone the many 
more Africans outside those areas. To launch the ‘Bantustan’ plan 
adequately would need large-scale and possibly international financing. 
But even should this be undertaken (and there is no prospect of it at the 
moment), it would not answer the needs and aspirations of what in the 
long run may be the most significant group in the Union: the urban 
non-white proletariat, which outnumbers the whites in every city in South 
Africa except Pretoria. 

It is inevitable that the violence which attended the birth of Congolese 
independence will temporarily harden the resistance of many whites to 
sharing their power with Africans. But the lesson of the Congo is not to 
avoid concessions, but to make them early enough, so that a reasonable 
balance can be maintained between the interests and contributions of all 
concerned. 

Few people guessed three years ago that the white-controlled terri- 
tories of Africa would by 1960 be under such pressures to extend political 
power and rights to their Africans. But equally few would have expected 
that Tanganyika and Kenya would have gone as far as they have in 
developing a working relationship between whites and Africans. If the 
sands of time are running out in terms of African demands, they may also 
be marking unexpected changes towards more realistic thinking on the 
part of whites about what constitutes a viable future for their country. 








AFRICAN NATIONALISM IN 
EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


B.T.G. CHIDZERO 


country in the world which is peopled entirely by one racial stock 

alone. Where, however, peoples of different racial origins and 
cultural backgrounds live together peacefully and regard themselves 
politically as one people, where there is a high degree of national consensus 
or agreement about the basic socio-economic structure and the distribu- 
tion of political power, where the different racial elements mix more or less 
freely and are not subject to crippling suspicions and fears of each other, 
there the description multi-racial has only an ethnographical and socio- 
logical but not a political meaning. Such, I would take it, is Britain’s case, 
or America’s. But where the various racial communities tend to regard 
themselves as autonomous entities and to vie for political ascendance, 
there the term multi-racial is replete and pregnant with political meaning, 
underlining unresolved dilemmas. In East and Central Africa, one can 
cite Kenya, Tanganyika, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, the Portuguese Ter- 
ritories of Mocambique and Angola, and, in a way, the ex-Belgian Congo 
as multi-racial in this sense. Uganda falls into a slightly different category, 
for there the real issue is not so much the multi-racial question as the 
powerful position of the Kingdom of Buganda versus the rest of the 
Protectorate. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the multi-racial societies in East 
and Central Africa is the presence of a settled European minority and, in 
some cases, Asian minorities, amidst an overwhelming African majority, 
which itself is more often than not multi-tribal and therefore atomized in 
its own ranks. Thus in Kenya there are 66,000 Europeans and 210,000 
Asians compared with an African population of 6-5 million ; in Tanganyika, 
43,000 Europeans, 100,000 Asians, and a total African population of 
8-5 million; in Nyasaland, 8,oo0 Europeans, 12,000 Asians and Coloureds, 
and 3 million Africans; in Northern Rhodesia, 75,000 Europeans, 9,000 
Asians and Coloureds, and 2-4 million Africans; in Southern Rhodesia, 


Peer country is in a sense multi-racial, for there is hardly any 





210,000 Europeans, 15,000 Asians and Coloureds, and 2-7 million Africans; | 


in Mocambique, 50,000 Europeans and 6 million Africans; in Angola, 
80,000 Europeans and 5 million Africans; and in the Belgian Congo, 
100,000 Europeans and 13 million Africans.? 


1 There are, of course, many other ‘social’ minorities in these countries, such as the 
Arabs in Kenya, or the Coloureds in the Rhodesias, and the non-Bantu but black minorities 
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In the British territories, the European community in each territory, 
either directly or indirectly through the British Government, has, or has 
had until recently, political and economic control at the top level. In this 
way the numerical preponderance of the African has been offset by the 
qualitative superiority of the European minorities in terms of education, 
greater administrative and technical knowledge and experience, greater 
financial and economic initiative and control, and more productive 
methods generally both in agriculture and industry. But the qualitative 
superiority of the immigrant communities is reversible, while the quantita- 
tive superiority of the African is, barring world disasters, irreversible. In 
political terms this is of vital importance. In addition, to this quantitative 
element is rapidly being added the qualitative, as the African advances 
educationally and economically. 

A further characteristic of these societies is that all of them have 
shown in various degrees different forms of race discrimination, whether 
outright by law as in Southern Rhodesia through the Land Apportionment 
Act and the Electoral Act, or by a sophisticated policy of slow racial 
integration such as Mocambique’s or Angola’s policy of Assimilado, about 
which more will be said shortly. Likewise, political power has been or 
is concentrated in the hands of the European minority, either by dint of 
their economic control, or by legislative measures granting more political 
control to the minority, or indirectly through the metropolitan or imperial 
government. 

In general, it is fair to describe these societies as having been, or as 
being, characterized by the existence of settled European minorities which 
constitute at once a distinct racial group, the upper economic group, the 
upper social and ruling class. The struggle for power inevitably ranges 
itself between these dominant minorities and the numerically preponderant 
African majorities. This has constituted a struggle not only between the 
Africans and the colonial Power but also between the African majority 
and the European minority in each country, certainly in the British 
territories if not in the Belgian or Portuguese territories, where local 
Europeans were denied political power by the home government. 


THE BASIS OF AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


African Nationalism is the product of European advent and power in 
Africa. The European advent created the territorial boundaries which 
have constituted the geographical or physical basis of nationalism, so that 
we can talk of Kenya and African nationalism in Kenya or Rhodesia and 
African nationalism in Rhodesia. Before the European advent these 
physical expressions or bases of today’s nationalisms were non-existent. 





like the Pygmies of the Congo and the Nilotics in East Africa. But here we should limit 
ourselves to the Black-White struggle, which is the most important. 
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Further, the presence of European domination has removed to some 
extent the possibility of nationalism developing on strictly tribal lines, so 
that we can speak of African nationalism in Southern Rhodesia embracing 
both the Matebeles and the Mashonas who seventy years ago were arch- 
enemies. European settlement confronted the Africans with a common 
object and power to overcome and thus has made it possible for tribalism 
to be subordinated to nationalism, at least on the surface. African 
nationalism is therefore the rejection of foreign or European control, but 
at the same time implies the acceptance of the European-created territorial 
boundaries as the physical basis or home for nationalism in each of these 
societies. 

In its inception, African nationalism is nothing more nor less than the 
rejection of colonial control, race domination, and discrimination. The 
grievances which have most immediately given rise to this negative aspect 
of nationalism have been, of course, the exploitation of African cheap 
labour, the institution of taxation without representation, the alienation 
of land for European use under a political system controlled by the 
colonial Power or the local Europeans, and, generally, the social and 
industrial colour bar. But in its positive aspect, African nationalism is the 
embodiment of the African sentiment for the equality of individuals 
regardless of race or colour, which is itself based on the egalitarian philo- 
sophy of the West. It is a demand for the abolition of racial privileges, 
for the pursuit of a policy based on equitable distribution of property and 
of social and economic burdens. This brings us to the heart of the problem 
of multi-racial countries in East and Central Africa, for the European 
minority holds views which are more or less opposed to those of the 
African. The European communities, being numerically small and at the 
same time being the propertied communities, reject the concept of adult 
suffrage and majority rule, for they contend that the acceptance of this 
demand would mean complete African domination. But equally, Africans, 
relying on their numbers and on the ideals of Western democracy, reject 
the European policies of Partnership, Multi-Racialism, Assimilado, etc. 
For to the African, all these doctrines are but the expression of the Euro- 
pean’s desire to maximize his qualitative lead and control. Accordingly, 
the African rejects them. The two sides are thus locked in fierce political 
combat. 


THE CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES OF AFRICAN NATIONALISM 
It will be clear from the foregoing that African nationalism has specific 
objectives. The most important of these are majority rule and the 
equality of individuals regardless of race. 
The one clear political demand of nationalists in all the multi-racial 
societies of East and Central Africa is for what has been called ‘undiluted 
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democracy’, on the basis of ‘one man, one vote’. This is of course not only 
clearly in the general tradition of British or Western democracy, but it is 
also the African’s expression of his birthright and his belief in the equality 
of all men regardless of race, colour, religion, social class, economic 
position, or other acquired status. It can also be seen as the African’s 
strategic exploitation of his numerical preponderance in the struggle of 
race-centred politics. In any event, the African, schooled in Western 
thought and having shared something of the West’s experiences, has 
embraced the values of equality of individuals and majority rule, however 
platitudinous these may seem, particularly if they are not accompanied 
by equally firm assertions of belief in civil liberties and the right of the 
minority or the Opposition to be heard. However the case may be, that 
is the position taken by the African nationalist, and it could hardly be 
otherwise. It is also the basic objective and policy of every African 
political party, whether it be the Kenya African National Union, or the 
Tanganyika African National Union, or the National Democratic Party of 
Southern Rhodesia, or the United National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia, or the Malawi Congress Party of Nyasaland, or the 
different Congresses—proscribed or still extant. And it is a stand which 
radically affects the present and the future of the racial minorities. 

The position of the African nationalist is partly a reaction to the 
policies of the metropolitan Powers and partly a challenge to the privileged 
position of the settled minorities and their pillorying of nationalism. In 
the Belgian Congo and in the Portuguese Territories, where the European 
minorities, like the Africans, have been denied political power by the 
metropolitan Governments which themselves retained complete control, 
African demand for self-government has been directed primarily against 
the authoritarian or, in the Portuguese Territories, dictatorial metropolitan 
Powers. 


The Congo: Failure of the Economic Magic Wand 


It is difficult to regard the Congo as a multi-racial society in the sense 
in which this word has been defined above. But Belgian policy, until last 
year’s acceptance by Belgium of the inevitable, had been based on the idea 
that economic advancement and a generally better standard of living for 
the African would result in the creation of an industrial proletariat and an 
economic middle-class, who would place political aspirations and racial 
fears second to economic considerations. But clearly that policy failed. 
Like a bolt from the blue, Congolese nationalism has struck and contrary 
to all expectations has swept all before it overnight. Last July the Congo 
became an independent State, with no entrenched or constitutionalized 
rights or privileges for the immigrant minorities. Congolese revolt has of 
course been directed against foreign rule, but, what is more, the lesson for 
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the world is that in dealing with African development it is a fallacy to 
divorce economic from political considerations. What the African yearns 
for most is self-rule and personal respect. That obtained, and only then, 
he will apply himself to the economic issues, which of course are no less 
vital, if not more so. The danger is, however, that in seeking the political 
kingdom first, the African may easily drive away foreign capital and skill. 
But it is a risk which he must take. At the same time, it would be the 
height of folly for the West to withdraw its capital and skill, for in so 
doing it would be creating a vacuum which someone else must fill. 

On the other hand, the open question that remains is whether African 
nationalism in the Congo is strong enough to avoid tribalism and dis- 
integration; whether Congolese nationalism will be strong and confident 
enough to be fearless of the economic power of the big foreign companies 
and the important if small European population and to come to a satis- 
factory settlement; or whether, in weakness and tribal conflicts, it will 
embark on extremism to bolster itself by finding some scapegoat. These 
are moot questions. Leaders like Patrice Lumumba and his Mouvement 
National Congolais seem to see the national issue clearly and to want to 
steer the country from tribal divisions, yet leaders like Kasavubu and his 
Abako Party seem to suggest tendencies in the direction of tribal 
nationalism. Only time will tell. But the new State is already in the grip 
of violent forces and its future is most uncertain. 


Portuguese Territories: The ‘Assimilado’ Illusion 

Similarly, there is bound sooner or later to be a revolt against the 
Portuguese policy of the assimilado. Portuguese territories are regarded 
as provinces, integral parts of Portugal; therefore there is no question of 
self-government or independence. The assimilado is the African who has 
attained the status of a full Portuguese citizen by (i) adopting European 
culture and abandoning his native customs, (ii) being able to speak 
Portuguese fluently and also to write it, (iii) possessing some trade, pro- 
fession, or calling which gives him a recognized financial status, and 
(iv) completing his military service. Having met these conditions, he 
becomes, on application, a civilized person, an assimilado, a member of 
the populacgao civilizada. People of white descent automatically belong 
to this category. This is a policy of assimilation. It is clearly one which 
will be rejected by Africans, in a way not unlike that in which French 
Africans have rejected the French assimilation policy. In any case, 
because of virtual economic stagnation and minimal education facilities 
for Africans, there are only about 5,000 assimilados out of a total popula- 
tion of 6 million in Mocambique, and about 30,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 5 million in Angola. The pace of ‘assimilating’ is painfully slow and 
time has become the decisive factor in Africa. Moreover, the process is 
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looked upon by Africans now as one which is deliberately designed te 
cream off African leadership. And although the Portuguese have already 
handled with a ruthless iron hand many a nationalist and many a 
nationalist organization, the writing on the wall is clear. With the 
independence of the Congo and Tanganyika, both the major territories of 
Portugal will have veritable soft underbellies on their northern frontiers, 
and the returning thousands of Portuguese African migrant labourers, 
from South Africa, the Rhodesias, the Congo, Tanganyika, etc., must 
constitute ready-made nationalist elements. There is here the possibility 
of another nationalist eruption, and one that is the more dangerous be- 
cause the Portuguese African has been denied political education and 


preparation, and because the revolt will be directed against cultural 
‘assimilation’. 


BRITISH TERRITORIES: GOVERNMENT IN CIVILIZED HANDS 


In the British territories of East and Central Africa, African nationalism 
is more the expression of African revolt against local European control 
than against the Imperial Government. The British Government has 
tended to devolve political power on to the local settlers, partly in response 
to the latter’s demand for their birthright as Englishmen and partly in 
response to the need for utilizing local manpower in the dispensation of 
Her Majesty’s Government’s obligations. But equally, Her Majesty’s 
Government has always wanted to retain at least something of its power of 
protection over the Africans, This dichotomy in British policy, fully 
expressed on the one hand in the Duke of Devonshire Memorandum of 
1923, which affirmed the paramountcy of native interests,! and, on the 
other, in the statement in 1927 by Leopold Amery, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, that local settlers must be enlisted in the task of government,? 
has resulted in much uncertainty about the future, both in the minds of 
Africans and in the minds of Europeans. South Africa had moved in the 
direction of European control by 1910 and Southern Rhodesia by 1923, 
but in the Protectorates of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia and in 
Kenya the Colonial Office still held on. 

After the second World War, and particularly after 1950, following the 
statement by the Colonial Secretary, James Griffiths, that in all multi- 
racial territories care must be taken to safeguard the proper rights of the 


1Cmd. 1922, July 1923. *... the interests of the African natives must be paramount 
and ...if, and when, those interests and the interests of the immigrant races should con- 
flict, the former should prevail....His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the African population’ (p. 9). 

2 Cmd. 2904 of 1927, e.g. ‘. . . While those responsibilities of trusteeship must for some 
considerable time rest mainly on the agents of the Imperial Government, they (the British 
Government] desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable task those who 
as colonists or residents have identified their interests with the prosperity of the country’ 
(P- 7)- 
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different communities, the doctrine of multi-racialism was born. But 
organized African nationalism had already come into existence. The 
Nyasaland African Congress was founded in 1943, the Northern Rhodesia 
African National Congress in 1948, the Kenya African Union in 1945, 
and the Kikuyu Central Association much earlier (1922). The stage had 
been set for a conflict between the new British policy of multi-racialism, or 
partnership between races, under civilized hands—meaning under 
European control—and African nationalism. Yet for some time African 
nationalism vacillated between demanding the termination of colonial 
rule and demanding the continued protection of the Colonial Office, par- 
ticularly where the Africans felt unprepared to compete with the European 
minority or to run the machinery of government. 
Thus in the Rhodesias, until recently, the African case has been for the 
Colonial Office to hold on and the British Government to reject the 
settler demand for self-government on a restricted franchise, which would 
ensure European control. The African’s position, as we have seen, is to 
maximize his numerical power, whereas the European’s is to maximize his 
economic and educational strength. Hence the demand for adult suffrage 
in the one case and for qualitative democracy in the other. In the 
Rhodesias the official policy is partnership between races, meaning in 
practical terms government in civilized hands, implying in turn high and 
rigid means (monetary or property) and educational qualifications for 
anyone to become a voter. But obviously, where the European earns 
more than the African (the average wages in the Rhodesias are {1,100 
per annum for Europeans and £75 per annum for Africans), and where 
European education is free and compulsory but African education is not, 
the consequence is an electorate which is predominantly European. There 
are about 95,000 Federal voters of whom only about 10,000 are Africans 
and these mainly special voters who participate in electing only 12 of the 
59 Federal M.P.s. This could only accentuate, as indeed it has done, the 
African’s sense of injustice and therefore his demand for adult suffrage. 
In addition, the basic principle of partnership has been interpreted to 
mean a partnership in which the European community will remain the 
senior partner for the foreseeable future and where the different com- 
munities will continue to enjoy separate facilities for as long as possible. 
This falls into direct conflict with the African’s egalitarianism and rejec- 
tion of communal privileges. More important, the imposition of Federa- 
tion, its maintenance by restrictive measures and force against African 
wishes, and the unacceptability to the African of the whole doctrine 
of partnership of races under European control, plus the existence of race 
discrimination practices, only render African nationalism the more deter- 
mined and bitter. 


1 Hansard, House of Commons, vol. 482, col. 1168. 
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In Tanganyika, the system of parity of races and qualified franchise 
was adopted in 1955, but this was never acceptable to the Tanganyika 
African Union except as a transitional measure, and Tanganyika 
nationalists continued to press for majority rule until last year a major 
constitutional development took place. This has conceded the African 
demand for majority rule, but also provides for special minority representa- 
tion and a qualified franchise, albeit with low franchise qualifications, 
which, when the Constitution becomes effective in October 1960, will 
result in a predominantly African electorate. This timely major con- 
cession, the confidence of Tanganyika nationalists under the able leader- 
ship of Mr Julius Nyerere, and the ready co-operation of the European 
and Asian minorities, have rendered African nationalism in Tanganyika 
co-operative, moderate, and ready to accept a phased advance to complete 
independence. The situation has also made it possible for nationalism in 
Tanganyika to divert its attention to economic issues and to accepting 
the economic and administrative importance of the minority communities. 

Kenya, after passing through the earlier period of devolution of power 
by the Colonial Office to local Europeans, through the period of communal 
representation, and the Mau Mau emergency, has now reached a stage 
when an African majority has been conceded by the so-called Macleod 
Constitution. It remains, however, to be seen to what extent European 
and Asian minorities will co-operate and whether Africans will be prepared 
to accept genuine interim guarantees for the minorities until such time as 
there is mutual confidence between the races sufficient to render constitu- 
tional safeguards for minorities unnecessary. But the division in African 
leadership, the difficult position of Jomo Kenyatta, and the Europeans’ 
fear that their land will be expropriated once Africans have attained the 
control of government all render the situation in Kenya less promising 
than in Tanganyika, and there is every danger of European intransigence 
meeting with African intransigence. It is difficult to see how the views of 
K.A.N.U. (the Kenya African National Union) could ever be reconciled 
with those of the Briggs group or, for that matter, of Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentinck. But perhaps the Colonial Office, in the light of recent 
constitutional proposals for Kenya, which accept African majority rule 
but also provide for minority safeguards, may yet direct African 
nationalism along a positive course and turn European intransigence into 
a dynamic co-operative force. Otherwise the country’s future presents too 
terrible a picture to contemplate. 

As for Nyasaland, it would appear that, in spite of the tragic events of 
the past and the economic difficulties of the country, as well as the Federal 
issue, there is every reason to believe that majority rule will now be 
granted with little harm to the European or Asian communities; these 
communities are small and have never really enjoyed political power, 
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which remained, certainly before Federation, largely in the hands of the 
British Government. 

In Southern Rhodesia the future is most uncertain. Indeed, next to 
South Africa, it is fair to say that Southern Rhodesia will present a most 
painful situation and one in which a major racial conflict is almost cer- 
tainly unavoidable, unless the ruling European community now moves 
expeditiously to right the wrongs. 

Northern Rhodesia, on the other hand, cannot escape the impact of 
triumphant Congolese and Tanganyikan nationalism. Yet, with the 
assistance of the European population of Southern Rhodesia, and perhaps 
the help of the Colonial Office (judging from Mr Macleod’s statement of 
last May! that the Northern Rhodesia Government will be given full 
Colonial Office backing to maintain the present Constitution), the 
Europeans of Northern Rhodesia are in a stronger position than their 
counterpart in Tanganyika or Kenya. They will probably prove to be 
more entrenched. But it is also quite clear that African nationalism in 
Northern Rhodesia will prove no less virile and determined. Only one 
thing can save the country from disaster, some people argue (and one can- 
not tell with how much cogency), and that is re-assertion of British 
authority and full constitutional changes in the direction of majority rule 
within the shortest possible time. 


In brief, then, in all these multi-racial territories, African nationalism 
asserts an egalitarian doctrine and demands majority rule. This egali- 
tarian philosophy entails not only majority rule, but also the rejection of 
Communal Rights. In terms of this egalitarianism, there is no room in 
these territories for separate and constitutionally or legally entrenched 
communal rights or privileges. What this entails is a rejection of race 
discrimination and a rejection of the doctrine of proper rights for racial or 
other communities. The assertion of the rights of the individual means 
freedom of association for individuals regardless of race and the provision 
of common public services, whether these be schools, hospitals, or resi- 
dential areas. This, however, must not be understood to mean that in 
practice it will be impossible to accept special facilities and amenities for 
the different groups. Quite obviously, it will be impossible for some time 
to come to have integrated elementary education, for instance, because of 
language or culture-environment differences. But it does mean that in 
principle there shall be no race discrimination in all public services. It will 
be appreciated that while this problem has been or is being solved 
gradually in some of the multi-racial societies, in others, particularly 
in Southern Rhodesia, where the tendency is for the European-controlled 
Government to perpetuate the system of mono-racial services and the 


1 The Times, 21 May 1960. 
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other institutions of race discrimination, the problem represents a reai 
citadel for nationalism to storm. While that lasts, race relations can hardly 
improve. 

Whatever the practical considerations and problems, it must be 
emphasized that African nationalism rejects any manner of race dis- 
crimination. This is fundamental to the future of race relations in Africa. 


Failure to grapple realistically with that challenge could only render the 
future of Europeans in Africa even more tenuous. 


LAND REFORM 


The same egalitarian doctrine necessitates many other reforms, and 
the most important of these is Land Reform. There can be no doubt that 
for African nationalism there is urgent need for radical land reforms, 
particularly in Kenya and Southern Rhodesia where, by administrative 
practice or by law, land has been divided between land for Europeans and 
land for Africans. The situation in Kenya is already in the process of 
change, and was never really very rigid, for there was no law to preserve 
the sanctity of the Highlands. But in the case of Southern Rhodesia, 
where about 52 per cent of the land area (or 50 million acres) is designated 
European land, all sorts of problems will arise. Will Africans, once in 
power, expropriate the land without compensation, or will they buy the 
land? If they buy, what financial burdens will this impose on the new 
Governments, and what will be the effect on the economy ge.-erally? 
These are imponderables, but it is necessary to reckon with them. The 
present Governments would do well if they themselves initiated land 
reforms now, thus spreading the process over a period of time and avoiding 
greater economic dislocations in the future. But, alas, it is fair to say that 
the present Governments seldom think in national terms. They are 
beholden to narrow electorates which, certainly in Southern Rhodesia, 
means a predominantly European electorate. Thus Government inaction 
in this matter only further aggravates the grievances which nationalism 
seeks to remove. 

There are other objectives of nationalism in these multi-racial societies, 
such as the abolition of the industrial colour bar and differential wage 
structures based on colour considerations, and the Africanization of the 
civil services and the armies, etc. All these will affect most deeply the 
position of the European minorities in particular. They also entail some 
risk in the possible dilution of standards and efficiency, particularly in the 
civil services. Yet failure to integrate Africans quickly in the services 
may well mean a bitter conflict tomorrow between African-dominated 
parliaments and European-dominated services, with all the dangers of 
political appointments that this may entail. 
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AFRICAN LEADERS AND PARTIES 


In all this, there remains one vital consideration, namely, that in 
multi-racial societies, because of the strong position of the European 
community in particular and (where these exist, as in the Rhodesias) the 
predominantly European electorates, political moderation is difficult. 
The only African leader who can impress his followers and arouse the 
masses is he who bids highest, and the leader who collaborates with 
Europeans, because he is dependent on the European voter, soon loses. 
It is only where the substance of power is in the hands of the African, or 
where an African leader can appeal to an African electorate, as in Tan- 
ganyika, that some co-operation between races becomes possible and 
constructive. Equally, political parties tend to be exclusively European 
or African, and the latter to be revolutionary. The nationalist party has 
in most cases no electorate except the disenfranchised masses, and it 
could not be otherwise than revolutionary. On the other hand, the 
minority communities tend to regard nationalist leaders and parties as 
political vermin, thus rendering moderation even more difficult. A further 
difficulty is that in the multi-racial societies African leadership is often 
divided and forced to waste its energies in impotent multi-racial associa- 
tions. Where, of course, you have a Mboya or a Dr Banda or a Julius 
Nyerere or a Kenneth Kaunda, the situation takes on a different com- 
plexion. Leadership becomes more or less polarized, recognizable, and 
effective ; strong nationalist parties emerge, and there is a distinct force to 
reckon with. But, equally, the success of such parties sounds the death- 
knell for European-controlled parties. These multi-racial parties, such as 
the Central Africa Party in the Rhodesias, or the now dead United 
Tanganyika Party, or the beleaguered New Kenya Party led by Mr 
Blundell, all sooner or later cease to hold much influence over the Africans. 
They fail to meet the African case. 

Until and unless there are large mixed electorates, it is difficult to see 
any future for multi-racial parties. But it is equally difficult to see any 
future for multi-racial parties once the electorates are predominantly 
African. It is to be hoped, however, that it will be the individual and not 
his racial origin that will matter, so that Governments controlled by 
African parties may be expected to rule in the national interest and to 
safeguard individual rights. 

The subject of African nationalism is necessarily a difficult one to 
handle, particularly in such wide and differing societies. But it can be 
said with fairness that the essence of African nationalism lies in its egali- 
tarian and democratic aspirations. Whether in fact, however, triumphant 
African nationalism will serve the cause of individual freedom and protect 
democratic institutions is anybody’s guess. But it does appear that for a 
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long time to come democracy will be subjected to rigorous forces in Africa 
as elsewhere, and that there is much to suggest the emergence of cen- 
tralized and authoritarian regimes. It seems also fair to say that while 
there is not in African nationalism any real racial bitterness, the in- 
transigence of the minority communities could easily turn it into racialism. 
For Britain and the world at large, the time has probably come when the 
choice must be clearly made between propping up European-controlled 
Governments in the multi-racial societies and so running the risk of 
wholly alienating Africans and forfeiting their good will and co-operation, 
or moving expeditiously to support the emergence of majority rule and 
so to influence the new African Governments to deal fairly with the 
minorities. Quite clearly this is a matter of crucial importance in the 
problem of the world balance of power, and particularly in the struggle 
between the West and the Soviet bloc. Africa can be won for the West, 
but it will be necessary for a just price to be paid. This may sound like 
so much blackmail, but it is more probably a hard, realistic, and construc- 
tive appraisal of the situation, the only constructive solution of the 


dilemma, and the only way to render the minorities acceptable to the 
African majorities. 





CORRIGENDUM 


In ‘Israel’s Foreign Relations’, by Professor Leo Kohn (Inter- 
national Affairs, July 1960), on p. 339, reference is made to ‘the 
Sudanese Republic’ (line 27) and ‘the Republic of Sudan’ (last two 
lines). In both cases the country known formerly as the French 
Sudan, and since June 1960 as the Sudanese Republic, is meant— 
not the Republic of Sudan, which has been the official title of the 
Sudan since its independence in January 1956. 





























THE NEW AFRICA AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


SIR ANDREW COHEN! 


N 1 October 1960 the people of Nigeria and the world at large 
celebrate the independence of this great new country, in popula- 
tion by far the largest on the African continent. In the constitu- 

tional sense the Nigerian Federation has taken ten years to build. Ina 
remarkable series of conferences between successive Colonial Secretaries 
and representative leaders from all parts of Nigeria, differences have been 
ironed out and unity forged on the basis of a federal structure. During 
this period the central and regional legislatures have established them- 
selves as working and effective institutions. Nigerian Ministers and 
officials have gained experience of the working of government through the 
exercise of responsibility. The people at large, drawn from widely differing 
ethnic groups, have developed an attachment to the idea of federal union. 
It is a process of which Nigeria and Britain may justly be proud. 

Those who knew West Africa in the ’thirties and before would have 
been struck by the speed of this transformation in a single decade from a 
colonial system of administration to full independence. But by the stan- 
dard set this year in some other parts of Africa, Nigeria stands out not for 
the speed of its transformation, but for the fact that it has had time before 
its independence to build up its institutions and its sense of national unity. 
In the neighbouring French Territories, the transformation has taken just 
four years, from the Loi Cadre of 1956 to the emergence of Mali and 
Madagascar, to be followed shortly by others, as independent states in the 
French Community. In the Congo the change from a completely colonial 
system, without representative institutions, to full independence has 
taken only some eighteen months. The process of constitution building in 
British Somaliland, now independent and united with the former Trust 
Territory of Somalia, has been equally rapid. Even in East Africa, Tangan- 
yika has had only two years from its first direct elections to the Legislative 
Council in 1958 to the establishment of responsible government with 
elected Africans in a large majority in both the Legislature and Council of 
Ministers. 

Thus the year 1960 is not only notable for Nigeria’s independence; it 
has seen a great surge forward throughout West Africa and the middle 
region of the continent. With the exception of one or two territories only, 


1 The author of this article wishes it to be understood that the views expressed here 
are his own personal ones and should not be regarded as official. 
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the whole of Africa down to the southern borders of the Congo and 
Tanganyika is now independent or approaching that status. 

Nowhere has the change been more striking than in the United 
Nations. A few years ago the only member States from Africa, apart from 
the Union of South Africa, were Egypt, Ethiopia, and Liberia—three 
countries of widely differing background and traditions, which at that 
time formed no African grouping in the United Nations. African issues 
from the start dominated the debates of the Trusteeship Council and the 
Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, and petitioners from the 
African Trust Territories have long been a familiar sight at the United 
Nations. But at that time the lead on the anti-colonial side was taken by 
Asian and Latin American countries and, although to many of the mem- 
bers the debates on trusteeship and non-self-governing territories have 
been specially important, until recently African problems in general have 
not emerged as one of the major features affecting the work of the 
United Nations. 

Now, with the rapid emergence of new independent countries, Africa 
has come into its own. Recently the African group has consisted of nine 
States, the three original African members together with the Sudan, two 
members from West Africa, and three from North Africa. As a result of 
the formation of the Organization of Independent African States in 1958, 
the African group works closely together—more closely than any other 
group except the monolithic Soviet bloc. Because of its organized work 
as a group and of the wide sympathy for African aspirations felt in all 
sections of the United Nations, the African members are able to exercise a 
considerable influence ; this is enhanced by their membership of the looser 
Afro-Asian group, which sometimes, but by no means always, adopts a 
common position on important issues, at any rate for the majority of its 
members. At the last session of the General Assembly in 1959 the African 
members played a major part in the discussions in the Fourth Committee 
on South West Africa and the Cameroons and in the First Committee in 
the debate on the Sahara bomb test—the first African issue in the field of 
security which has come up in the Assembly. Earlier in the year a resumed 
session of the previous year’s General Assembly, lasting for three weeks, 
was devoted exclusively to the future of the Cameroons. 

At the 1960 Session of the General Assembly the number of African 
States will be substantially increased. In addition to Nigeria there will be 
the former French Trust Territories of Cameroun and Togo; the Mali 
Federation and Madagascar; the Congo; and the Somali Republic. 
There will thus be at least sixteen African members. But a number of 
other states in the French Community have already asked for indepen- 
dence, and all of these are likely to become members of the United Nations 
this year or next; these are the Equatorial Federation, Gabon, the Ivory 
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Coast, the Voltaic Republic, Niger, Dahomey, and Mauretania. Sierra 
Leone becomes independent in April 1961. 

On the eastern side of the continent the Belgian Trust Territory of 
Ruanda Urundi, although it still has difficult problems of adjustment 
between different sections of its people, is likely to achieve independence 
in a relatively short time. No date has been fixed for the independence of 
Tanganyika, but its leading political party (T.A.N.U.) has announced that 
it wants independence at an early date, and the Colonial Secretary has 
said that the next steps forward will be studied in consultation with the 
Tanganyika leaders after the new responsible Government has been formed 
this autumn. In calculating the number of prospective African members 
of the United Nations, Kenya and Uganda must also be taken into account, 
although with no indication yet as to timing, since substantial steps for- 
ward in the constitutional sphere are in process of being made in both 


countries. 


VOTING STRENGTH AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


_ Taking Africa down to the southern borders of the Congo and Tangan- 
yika, there are likely to be well over twenty members of the United 
Nations by the 1961 Assembly and nearly thirty at some later date. The 
total membership is likely at that time to be just over a hundred; and 
since resolutions of the General Assembly on important questions require 
a two-thirds majority, the African States, if they voted together, could 
almost muster a blocking third by themselves. As a group they will be the 
largest of any, nearly equal in numbers to the Western European and pre- 
war Commonwealth countries and the Soviet bloc combined. The Afro- 
Asian group would at the same time cover not far short of half the member- 
ship, since there are twenty Asian States. In these circumstances it is 
quite certain that the African members will be able to make their influence 
felt more strongly than ever before. 

There are some people who think that the accession of this large 
number of new members will change the whole character of the organiza- 
tion, and change it to the detriment of the West. Any opinion at the 
present stage must be purely speculative; but there are a number of 
reasons for thinking that this represents altogether too gloomy an attitude. 
The organization will admittedly have some technical troubles at first in 
digesting its new membership; for example, the conventions governing the 
elections to the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council 
(which already cause considerable difficulty) can hardly remain unaffected. 
The increase in membership will inevitably also have the effect of adding to 
the weight of small-Power opinion in the United Nations. In the end this 
may strengthen rather than weaken the organization, which has increasingly 
become a sounding-board for the opinions of the middle and smaller 
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Powers and the place where many of the new countries conduct much of 
their foreign policy. The new members from Africa are gaining their 
independence through joint action between themselves and the European 
administering Powers, and the granting of independence is unquestionably 
a source of strength to the free world generally; in the United Nations this 
may not make itself felt immediately, but seems likely to do so in due 
course. There is no reason to suppose that on the great issues of peace and 
disarmament, or in the economic relations between countries, the new mem- 
bers will be opposed to the West; the attitude of the smaller countries to 
the Soviet accusations in the Security Council after the Summit Conference 
showed how they can contribute to stability and the lowering of tension. 

It should not be assumed automatically that the African group as a 
whole will necessarily be completely monolithic in its voting, except on 
certain issues; as groups become larger in numbers they tend to become 
less rather than more so. There will admittedly be strong forces operating 
in the direction of cohesion: Africa’s geographic unity; the recent emer- 
gence of most of the African countries from colonial status; the common 
need to promote economic and social development; the passionate desire 
of Africans to assert their complete equality with the rest of the world as 
individuals, as countries, and as a race; the determination to help the 
political advance of those people in Africa who have not yet attained 
independence ; the organization of independent African countries for joint 
international action. 

All these factors will certainly have a powerful effect in encouraging 
uniform voting, and on a number of issues the group will no doubt vote 
together. But we should not overlook the variations in conditions between 
the different African States, between the North African countries and 
those south of the Sahara, between those with conservative traditions and 
those with a more radical outlook, between those with French culture and 
those which have been under British administration. All the African 
members will of course be completely independent in their voting. The 
extent to which they vote together may be much affected by the attitude 
towards them of the United Nations as a whole and the Western countries 
in particular. If the African members feel that the African point of view is 
being taken into full account by others, particularly on racial issues, they 
may tend to operate less solidly as a block on other issues. If they feel 
frustrated, they are likely to be more monolithic. 

It must be remembered also that, important as votes and numbers are 
in the United Nations, they are not the only thing which is of importance. 
Strength of principle and sound policies are much respected ; a great Power 
which is regarded as pursuing such policies increases its influence. Skill 
and experience in the affairs of the United Nations and expert knowledge 


of the problems under discussion count for much in the preparation of 
DD 
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proposals, in their discussion in the lobbies, and in the public debates. In 
determining the final results these things may indeed be decisive. In this 
respect the larger delegations are at a considerable advantage, which does 
much to counterbalance the advantage of numbers increasingly enjoyed 
by some of the regional groups mainly composed of smaller and newer 
countries. 

There are three issues on which African attitudes can be predicted 
with some degree of assurance. First, in the field of peace and security, the 
African States in general will wish to stay out of the cold war; and they will 
not want military alliances. This should not of course be put down to un- 
friendliness towards the West. On the contrary, their ties with the West 
are very strong. The majority of their leaders—and increasing numbers of 
their people—have enjoyed a Western type education. Many have 
attended universities in Western countries. Although they naturally 
attach great importance to African culture and traditions, they have 
embraced Western ideas and ideals. Even bitter political opponents of 
this or that Western country during the period of colonial rule often retain 
a deep love of that country and respect for its culture and institutions. 
This attachment to the West is endangered only when the West falters in 
its policy. When the policy is sound the ties of friendship are enhanced 
and made closer by the granting of independence. But Africa wants to 
stay out of the disputes and antagonisms between the West and the 
Communist world, and for that reason the free world is likely to be streng- 
thened by keeping military and political strings out of its relations with 
the countries of Africa. 

Secondly, on racial issues which come up in the United Nations the 
attitude of the African States can be foreseen with certainty; on the 
principles involved they are bound to be unanimous. Opposition to any 
form of racial discrimination based on a superior position for the white 
race is already general in the United Nations. The accession of a number 
of new African States will not change the position, but will strengthen the 
feeling which is already widespread and add force to its expression. There 
seems little doubt that racial issues will become even more prominent in 
the future than they have been in the recent past. It seems clear also that, 
so long as they remain unresolved, they will be a source of increasing 
embarrassment to the West and weakness to the free world as a whole. 

The third field in which the attitude of the African States can be 
clearly foreseen is that of aid to under-developed countries. It is certain— 
and perfectly natural— that they will seek to use their numerical strength 
in the General Assembly to press for constantly increasing aid through the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. They will be in a good position 
to do so. Of the hundred or so members of the United Nations, between 
sixty and seventy—all the Africans, nearly all the Asians and Latin 
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Americans, and one or two of the Europeans—will be anxious to get 
increased aid from international sources; this is what is sometimes known 
in United Nations circles as the south-north axis. Such pressures cannot 
of course succeed unless the richer countries are prepared to provide more 
finance; but the voting strength of the Africans, combined with the 
urgency of African needs, will reinforce the natural desire of these 
countries to do all they can to help. Even those like the Soviet Union, 
which for political reasons greatly prefer bilateral aid to assistance through 
the United Nations, will hesitate to oppose publicly the general tendency 
to do more for the African countries—as indeed was shown on a recent 


occasion when this subject was under discussion in the Economic and 
Social Council. 


NEEDS AND AID 


What are the practical needs in terms of the African countries them- 
selves, taking only those countries south of the Sahara and down to the 
borders of the Congo and Tanganyika? As is to be expected, they vary 
widely from country to country. Some like Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, and Western Nigeria are relatively well off. They have achieved 
a considerable degree of development, their systems of administration are 
well established, their steadily expanding education services are pro- 
ducing more and more well educated men and women, thus reducing 
their reliance on outside personnel. Others like Northern Nigeria and 
Tanganyika, with well established and stable systems of government, 
are very backward in secondary, technical, and higher education and must 
rely heavily on staff from overseas for the running of their administrative 
and technical services. The Congo is well developed in mining and agri- 
culture, and has more industries than most tropical African countries and 
good urban social services; but it is desperately short of highly educated 
men and women. This, combined with its complete lack of experience 
before independence of the running of central political institutions, may 
inhibit development, and place a serious strain on the working of govern- 
ment institutions; much outside aid is bound to be needed for these 
purposes. Finally there are those countries, such as the Somali Republic, 
Niger, and Chad, which are largely without economic resources, developed 
services, or trained local personnel; such countries cannot hope to make 
any progress without aid from overseas on a large scale. 

In spite of these variations, the African countries have much in com- 
mon. Every one of them, in greater or less degree, has insufficient basic 
utilities, inadequate scientific knowledge, insufficiently developed natural 
resources, and a shortage of highly educated people. All of them need 
access to capital from public sources overseas, outside private investment, 
technical assistance from abroad, help from outside for education and the 
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training of skilled personnel. Some are desperately short in all these 
things. None has reached the stage of ‘economic take-off’ when it can 
finance its development from the proceeds of its own economic growth. 
Sometimes the very speed of the political development which internal and 
external pressures have forced on these countries has itself created an 
acute need for outside aid in new forms. 

Thus the world faces a new situation in Africa today. A largely colonial 
continent has been transformed in the short space of fifteen years, over 
nearly the whole region we are discussing, into a collection of independent 
States or countries moving rapidly towards that status. The achievement 
of independence has not solved the problems of social and economic 
development, nor could the granting of independence have been delayed 
until they were solved. The power of decision in these countries has 
passed into the hands of the elected leaders. Where the political units are 
so small as to impair economic viability, it is the elected leaders who will 
decide whether to work closely with their neighbours, and if so under what 
constitutional or other arrangements. It is they who will decide for what 
purpose and from what sources they will seek outside assistance for thejr 
economic and social development. The decision whether to seek outside 
aid has been taken from them by the pressing needs of their countries. 
Every political leader recognizes this, and all are anxious to secure aid on 
as large a scale as possible. 

The needs of the new independent countries of Africa are a challenge 
to the whole Western world and present us with a great opportunity. It is 
very much in our own interests to give material assistance to these 
countries, to maintain their political stability, and, by helping to advance 
their economic growth, to increase the volume of their trade with us and 
the world at large. Without aid, at best their economic and general 
progress would be slowed down or stopped; at worst some of them might 
suffer a partial or complete breakdown of government, with all the internal 
and external dangers which that would involve. But the aid which we are 
ready to give must be offered on terms acceptable to them; their public 
opinion will be suspicious of anything which appears in any way to 
threaten or impair their newly won independence. 

The year 1960 may well be taken by future commentators as the end 
of an era in Africa in the historical sense, although the process of political 
advance in the continent is by no means complete. We may look back 
with pride to the transformation which we have helped the Africans to 
achieve during the last two generations, not only in converting collections 
of tribes into nations, but also in economic, social, and educational growth. 
But it would be unrealistic not to recognize how much remains to be done. 
It is clear that we in Britain have an important part to play in the future 
in meeting their requests for material aid, because of our position as one of 
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the richer countries of the world, because of our past experience in helping 


countries to develop, and because of the evident desire of many of the new 
countries to seek our help. 


AID THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


The most important part of the aid we give is likely in the foreseeable 
future to be direct ; but I will deal first with aid through the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies, for which, as we have seen, there is likely to be 
steadily increasing pressure from the African members, supported by the 
Asians and Latin Americans. Under the arrangements in force at present, 
the United Nations can supply aid only on a relatively limited scale, 
and the aim is to inject it at key points in the economy and adminis- 
trative systems of the receiving countries. Through the regular and ex- 
panded technical assistance programmes the United Nations can provide 
personnel for technical and specialized surveys, can make available scien- 
tific, technical, and economic advisers, and can help with the training of 
local personnel. Through the International Bank loans can be made for 
self-supporting economic projects, and through the International Develop- 
ment Association, now being established although with relatively limited 
resources, loans will be available on somewhat easier terms. 

Earlier in the year the Secretary-General of the United Nations, follow- 
ing his African tour, put forward proposals designed to help the African 
countries to adjust themselves to the transition from colonial rule to 
independent status. Under the Secretary-General’s suggestions, more 
money would be made available for aid from the United Nations to 
African countries and others particularly in need of such aid, and the 
machinery for using this money would become more flexible. He also has 
it in mind to appoint resident representatives of the United Nations in 
those countries which want them, to advise on the best ways of securing 
aid from international sources and on development planning and pro- 
grammes, These ideas of the Secretary-General have been generally well 
received by member States and have since been under study in the 
Economic and Social Council. They represent a valuable and important 
initiative. Because of the general feeling in new countries that United 
Nations aid is least likely to impair their independence, there is a general 
tendency in Africa to look to the United Nations. Even those countries 
which are content to rely almost entirely on bilateral assistance will want 
some aid from international sources. In countries which are threatened 
with political or economic instability or which almost entirely lack expert 
personnel of their own at present, the United Nations may have a vital 
stabilizing role to play, particularly in the early stages of independence. 
In some countries there may be definite political limits beyond which the 
local leaders are not prepared to look to the former administering Power 
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or to the bigger individual countries, such as the United States. In such 
cases the United Nations itself may be able to supply expert personne) and 
advice which is indispensable to the orderly working of the government 
and to keeping up the momentum of development. 

It is here that the recently established U.N. organization known as 
OPEX (Operational and Executive Personnel) may be particularly useful. 
Its task is to supply skilled and specialized officials to occupy positions 
in the government machine of countries which ask for them, for such 
purposes as development planning, financial or general administration, 
the organization of a civil service, or the working out of a training pro- 
gramme. For these purposes, or for example for financial negotiations 
with a former administering Power or with other governments, a new 
country may prefer to use the services of an international official rather 
than to rely on a man, however expert, supplied direct by a particular 
government. It seems therefore that there may be a great and growing 
need for an international service of this kind. At present OPEX is on an 
experimental basis, with limited funds and no assurance of continuity. 
Partly as a result, it had only succeeded in recruiting twenty-four officials 
in its sixteen months of life up to May 1960. The demand for OPEX 
officials now far exceeds the authorized supply and the Secretary-General 
has accordingly asked for the scheme to be considerably expanded and 
placed on a permanent basis. It is much to be hoped that this will be 
agreed to. If a service of this kind is to be successful, it must have con- 
tinuity and be able to attract experienced people of the first calibre in the 
early stages and, later on, highly qualified young men who can be trained. 

The United Nations Special Fund, with its task of breaking the bottle- 
necks inhibiting economic development and organizing investigations de- 
signed to lead to investment in new projects, is likely to assume increasing 
importance—an importance which was recognized by the United Kingdom 
Government when it quintupled its contribution last year. The Special 
Fund is now interpreting its terms of reference with considerable 
flexibility, and has recently indicated its readiness to make grants in 
suitable cases to promote secondary education as an essential prerequisite 
of economic development. The whole field of secondary, technical, 
and higher education, as well as training in public administration, eco- 
nomics, and commerce, is gaining increasing recognition in the United 
Nations as the first priority in promoting development. It is now generally 
felt that a steadily increasing supply of educated local personnel to 
man the civil service and managerial and professional positions is even 
more important than capital investment from outside; for without it 
capital investment, and indeed all forms of outside aid, will be wasteful 
and ineffective, and only with an adequate local staff of efficient adminis- 
trators and managers can a country hope to reach the stage of being able 
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to finance its development from its own resources. It therefore seems 
likely that the United Nations will be increasingly involved in assistance 
schemes designed to promote education and training programmes. New 
methods of handling and financing such programmes internationally may 
have to be worked out. 

It may also be found during the next few years that the international 
arrangements for helping to improve the infrastructure of new countries 
need to be supplemented, particularly to deal with cases where a full 
economic return from such improvements can only be expected after a 
period of thirty or forty years, as is frequently the case under African 
conditions. In such cases aid from the International Bank would not be 
likely to be available; and, unless the International Development Associa- 
tion can supply this need, there may be further pressure in the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council for the establishment of 
direct United Nations machinery for this purpose on the lines of SUNFED 
(the proposed Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development). Such 
pressure, however, may come up against the views of those countries, 
particularly the United States, which for obvious reasons may prefer to 
see the supply of capital from international sources under the control of an 


organization where voting is weighted according to the financial contri- 
butions of the member States concerned. 


AID FROM INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 


Whatever new proposals for the supply of capital from international 
sources may be considered in the future, the position at present is that, 
even with the increased provision for technical assistance contemplated 
under the Secretary-General’s proposals, even with the expansion of 
OPEX and the Special Fund, if these things should be agreed to, the 
United Nations and other international agencies can supply only a 
limited part of the needs of the new African countries. By far the greater 
part of the outside aid must come direct from individual countries. The 


) States in the French Community, together with the former Trust Territories 


of Cameroun and Togo, have made or are engaged in negotiating agree- 
ments with France, under which, by their wish, her massive assistance in 
loans for development, grants for the expansion of services, and the supply 
of administrative and technical personnel will continue. The United 


' States Government is increasing its aid to the African territories, both 


through the Development Loan Fund and through technical co-operation ; 
for 1960/61 it has sought Congressional approval for about $24 million for 
technical co-operation for Africa and $20 million for special assistance. 

In former British dependent territories Colonial Development and 
Welfare assistance and Colonial Development Corporation investment 
in new projects cease on independence. But Commonwealth Assistance 
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Loans become available: technical assistance schemes have already 
been negotiated with Nigeria and Sierra Leone, and one is in force in 
Ghana; similar schemes will be available for other independent Common- 
wealth countries. Help is also likely to be available in the field of research, 
and in education scholarships are to be provided in Britain for the training 
of teachers and for graduate study in other fields, while teachers will be 
made available from the United Kingdom to those independent countries 
which want them. In the case of Somaliland direct aid in the form of 
financial grants has been promised, amounting to £14 million in the first 
year, and, although this figure may be expected to decrease in future years, 
direct aid may well continue for some time. It may well be that similar 
schemes will be needed by other new countries in the first years of in- 
dependence. A recent Visiting Mission of the United Nations to Tangan- 
yika has laid great emphasis on the need for substantial United Kingdom 
aid both before and immediately after independence to help expand 
secondary and technical education and to provide for the training of 
increased numbers of local people to man the government service. Tangan- 
vika herself lacks the financial resources at present to undertake the rapid 
expansion which is needed, and it is difficult to see how her essential 
requirements can be met unless, in the early years after independence, 
substantial assistance is forthcoming, both in finance and the supply of 
teachers, either from the United Kingdom or from some other source. 


AID ON A MULTILATERAL BASIS 


With most aid likely to come from outside the United Nations, 
probable African attitudes to this form of aid must be considered. Sections 
of public opinion will tend to be suspicious of too much reliance on bilateral 
aid, attributing neo-colonial motives to former administering countries 
and economic imperialism to the United States. It is therefore worth 
looking at the possibility of multilateral arrangements, in which giving and 
receiving countries would participate on a fully equal basis. 

The African States may well work out arrangements among themselves 
for a common approach to outside aid; the possibility of setting up an 
organization of African States for economic and development purposes has 
been discussed at African governmental conferences, including the meeting 
at Addis Ababa last June. The United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa, of which both African States and administering Powers with 
responsibilities in Africa are members, is not a direct channel for the 
supply of aid, but deals with many problems affecting both aid and 
development generally. The Commission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.), originally a clearing house set up 
by the colonial Powers for the discussion of technical and scientific 
problems, now has Ghana, Liberia, Guinea, and the Cameroun Republic 
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among its members and headquarters at Lagos; most of the new African 
States are likely to become members as they achieve independence. It and 
its technical assistance body (F.A.M.A., the Foundation for Inter-African 
Mutual Assistance), small though that is, might develop into a co-operative 
aid organization on a multilateral basis. It seems more likely however 
that, if such an organization is to be established, this will be a new body, 
set up in response to a collective act of statesmanship by African leaders as 
part of the joint action which appeals so much to African public opinion. 

It is significant that Dr Nkrumah proposed a Colombo plan for Africa 
at this year’s conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers—an encourag- 
ing suggestion which is now being studied by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments. A Colombo-type organization, suitably modified, seems particu- 
larly suitable to African requirements. Like the Colombo Plan itself, it 
could be established on whatever basis the African States preferred, with 
the donor countries outside Africa adapting their arrangements to these 
African preferences. It could be flexible both in organization, in geo- 
graphical scope, and in the types of aid it covered, providing, if desired, 
both for bilateral aid under a multilateral umbrella or in appropriate 
cases for multilateral projects covering a wider area than a single country. 

It is to be hoped that, if a Colombo-type organization is set up for the 
West African region, this will not be confined to the Commonwealth 
countries only, but will be extended also to the states in the French 
Community, if the Governments concerned agree. There are many common 
economic and technical problems cutting across frontiers, and much 
would be gained by co-operation on a regional basis. It is notable that the 
Guinea Government recently proposed to C.C.T.A. a joint scheme to 
study the water resources of the Niger. It seems worth encouraging any- 
thing which can be done to mitigate the consequences in Africa of the 
European problem of the Six and the Seven and to iron out the disadvan- 
tages which African countries not participating in the European Economic 
Community fear that they may suffer. President Tubman of Liberia has 
proposed an Organization for West African Economic Co-operation, and 
M. Sylvanus Olympio, of Togo, an African version of the O.E.E.C. 

Any scheme for establishing a multilateral aid organization, bringing 
together African States and outside countries willing to give aid, should 
not be regarded as in any sense competitive with United Nations assis- 
tance. The two channels of aid would be complementary; the volume of 
the needs of the African countries should ensure that there is no conflict. 
In fact there should be no difficulty in securing full co-operation by 
associating the United Nations bodies concerned, including the Economic 
Commission for Africa, in such a multilateral organization; there are 
precedents for this both in Asia and Latin America, and President 
Tubman’s proposal provides for such a link. 
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To sum up, with the rapidly increasing number of independent African 
States, there is likely to be growing pressure for increased economic, 
social, and educational aid to Africa, both through the United Nations and 
outside it. The needs of the African countries are great and urgent. In 
most cases outside aid is necessary to keep up the momentum of develop- 
ment; in some cases it will be found indispensable to the preservation of 
orderly government. It is in the interests of the Western world to give aid, 
both to preserve political stability and to increase the volume of trade 
with the African countries. We should encourage the extension of the 
United Nations’ aid activities in Africa as a stabilizing factor particularly 
well suited to the needs of newly independent countries. We should be 
prepared to increase the volume and perhaps widen the scope of our own 
bilateral aid to such countries, and should be willing to participate in 
multilateral aid arrangements, outside the United Nations but in close 
co-operation with it, if, as seems likely, African countries so wish. 

With nearly all the African countries down to the southern borders of 
the Congo and Tanganyika having achieved or approaching independence, 
we face an entirely new situation in Africa. Independence has not solved 
their social and economic problems, and they are in urgent need of many 
more educated men and women. They want us, among others, to help 
them: if our help is to be effective, if the resources which we can afford to 
make available are to be deployed to the best advantage, we need a new, 
carefully thought out, and comprehensive policy towards Africa, fitted to 
the needs of the new situation and the aspirations of the new countries. 
This decisive year of 1960 is a good opportunity to start working out such 
a policy. 

One thing which may have to be considered in the process is the govern- 
mental machinery through which we operate at present. The three salient 
points of view in Africa today—at any rate throughout the region dis- 
cussed in this article—are the anxiety of African countries to promote 
independence where it does not already exist, their wish to work together 
in international affairs, and their determination to push ahead in economic, 
social, and educational development. These views are held equally in in- 
dependent countries inside and outside the Commonwealth and in countries 
still dependent. Our relationship with the three classes of country is of 
course different and for that reason receives different handling. But, since 
throughout this very large part of the African continent the problems and 
attitudes are so similar, it seems that there might be considerable advan- 
tage in devising machinery, in whatever form was thought most suitable, 
to promote a comprehensive and as complete as possible a view of the 
whole African position, and to ensure that policy towards Africa is not 
only co-ordinated, as of course it is at present, but is conducted, in the 

sphere of aid at any rate, through a single agency. 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


Review Article on Kenneth Younger’s ‘The Public Service 
in New States’ 


HUGH TINKER 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEw States: A Study in Some Trained Manpower 
Problems. By Kenneth Younger. London, New York, Toronto, Ibadan, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. viii +113 pp. Paper ed. 12s. 6d. Boards 16s. 


How can the public services successfully bridge the difficult interregnum be- 
tween colonial rule and complete independence? This is the question Mr 
Younger seeks to examine, with special reference to Nigeria. He also looks more 
briefly at the experience of Ghana, the Sudan, and Malaya; States standing upon 
the threshold of independence. Mr Younger found in West Africa that the upper 
echelons of the public services were almost entirely formed of expatriates, that 
is, United Kingdom personnel. It was accepted as one of the assumptions of a 
transfer of power that the colonial public services would, simultaneously, come 
to an end. This would leave a vacuum. The ‘Law and Order’ functions of the 
State, the ‘steel frame’, might conceivably be maintained out of indigenous 
resources, but the Welfare functions which have in the last ten or twenty years 
grown with the ‘revolution of rising expectations’ certainly could not be sus- 
tained from indigenous sources. There was a move both in Whitehall and in 
West Africa to retain United Kingdom personnel after independence, and a 
series of schemes was devised to make continued service attractive. However, 
the financial settlement which the British officials had already been guaranteed 
as compensation for premature retirement was so advantageous, and prospects 
of employment in Britain in the 1950s and ’60s were so bright, that few officials 
contracted to remain in service. Mr Younger looks at the prospects for replacing 
the departing British from the indigenous resources of educated, trained youth: 
in Nigeria these are far from adequate, and he suggests that some form of over- 
seas recruitment (perhaps drawing upon United Nations facilities) will be 
necessary for several years. 

Mr Younger’s survey is deliberately set within a limited frame of reference, 
but his book appears at a time when the whole question of the role of the 
British official in the twilight of colonialism is under debate.! The present brief 
article seeks to examine some of the presuppositions about the winding up of the 
colonial services, and to suggest certain features which should be taken into 
consideration in formulating suggestions for the future. 

The historian of tomorrow, reflecting on the last days of the British Empire, 
may be surprised at the alacrity with which the Imperial structure was dis- 
mantled. In the final stretch, politicians and officials vied with each other in 
propounding measures for the rapid transfer of power. This might have been 
more admirable if these same men had consistently worked towards this end 
over a long period. Instead, there was a sudden volte-face. For so long the 
concept of trusteeship prevailed; the ‘educated natives’ did not represent the 
mass of the population—were, indeed, strangers to them.’ The interests of the 

1 See, for example, the address by Mr C. J. M. Alport, Minister of State for Common- 


wealth Relations, to the Royal Commonwealth Society, 26 May 1960 (The Times, 27, 28 
May 1960). 


2 This argument is stated in Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in 


India, Cmd. 8382 (London, H.M.S.O., 1917), vol. I, p. 15, and challenged by Indian mem- 
bers of the Commission—see vol. 1, pp. 375-6, 399-400. 
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peasant were best protected by disinterested British officials, and a strong 
British component in the administration was essential. Then (almost overnight, 
as it seemed) independence became the overriding objective. The British 
officials who had previously been indispensable were rapidly dispensed with. 
The transformation as recorded by Mr Younger was amazing. Ghana had 800 
British officials serving in 1955; independence was gained in March 1957, and 
within twelve months only 400 officials remained of whom 127 were shortly to 
retire. In the Federation of Malaya there were 1,579 British officers on the eve 
of independence (August 1957) and by April 1959 only 722 remained in service. 
The Sudan had 1,180 British officials in 1954, but of these all but 160 had 
departed before independence i in January 1956.1 The political atmosphere in 
the Sudan on the threshold was adverse to the continued employment of the 
British; in Ghana and Malaya no such prejudice existed; but whether the 
atmosphere was adverse or friendly, the exodus of the British took place. The 
immediate cause was the lavishness of the compensation schemes, but this was 
reinforced by an underlying assumption that with the advent of independence 
the British official’s task was done and he must pack up and go. Both the imme- 
diate and the underlying cause were given shape by the first of these transfers, 
that in India. This by no means formed an appropriate precedent, but it was 
accepted as such. Let us turn aside to see what happened in India, first looking 
at the origin of the pension plus compensation formula. 

The first World War strained the Indian Civil Service severely, and it was 
followed by a period of acute political tension, and the introduction of constitu- 
tional reforms of which many British officials strongly disapproved. All this 
combined to create a condition in the I.C.S. characterized by one of its members 
as ‘dry rot’.2 A demand was advanced for the right to retire on proportionate 
pension on the ground that the new political conditions were quite different 
from those in which the officials contracted to serve. This was accepted, but a 
further demand for compensation for loss of career and prospects was firmly 
rejected.* Under these provisions, about 350 senior British officials retired 
prematurely in the 1920s. The I.C.S. claim to these terms was facilitated by the 
exclusive position they had built up. The famous Covenant between the Secre- 
tary of State and the newly accepted civilian was virtually a guarantee of a 
career for twenty years, followed by a pension. Unless he committed some 
definite irregularity, the I.C.S. man enjoyed absolute fixity of tenure. This was 
supposed to have been affected by the constitutional reforms, hence the propor- 
tionate pension concession, initially confined to those who had entered service 
before 1920 and the introduction of Dyarchy. But in the 1920s there was a fall- 
ing off in those entering the service. Whereas in the nineteenth century the 
pride of the British universities had been trained like racehorses by the crammers 
to compete for places, in the early 1920s it was not even possible to fill the 
vacancies.* It was therefore considered essential to provide assurances of a 
satisfactory career to intending candidates, and a series of guarantees was laid 
down. Under the less prosperous conditions of the 1930s the supply of candi- 
dates was again more than adequate: but it was now established practice to lay 
down guarantees backed by financial compensation if careers were affected by 
constitutional change. 


1 Younger, pp. 54, 63, 68: the figures relate to officials entitled under retirement and 
compensation schemes. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India, Cmd. 2128 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1924), p. 181. 

3 Tbid., pp. 42-3. 

* Before 1914, between forty and fifty candidates were selected annually by a severely 
competitive examination. When this was resumed after the war, figures were as follows: 
192I = 3, 1922 = 6, 1923 = 7. In addition, during the years 1918-23, 150 British can- 
didates (mainly ex-service) were appointed by nomination. Even so, almost 20 per cent 
of the quota had to be left unfilled. See Report of the Royal Commission (1924), pp. 125,1 30. 
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During the second World War, the Indian services were again stretched to 
the limit ; besides defence work there was an acute food shortage and violent 
political unrest. The services emerged exhausted, frustrated, and depleted. A 
plan for post-war British recruitment was issued in mid-1945. Already it was 
clear that independence was not far off, and in order to attract candidates a 
compensation scheme was devised providing for capital payments in the event 
of premature termination of service. The recruitment scheme was abandoned 
in mid-1946, but the serving officials successfully utilized the terms of this 
abortive scheme to secure much the same capital payments in addition to their 
pension rights. In this somewhat fortuitous fashion the precedent for the colon- 
ial services’ schemes was evolved. 

The sudden withdrawal of British officials from the Indian services on the 
threshold of independence was a phenomenon which had not earlier been 
anticipated. An authoritative study of the I.C.S. published in 1937 had looked 
forward to British senior officials fulfilling a role like that of ‘the Brahman 
ministers of old Aryan kings, or as the Peshwas of the Maratha rajas’ in a self- 
governing India.1 Such a possibility was wrecked by the bitterness of the final 
years. In particular, the ‘August Disturbances’ of 1942 served to convince both 
British officials and Indian nationalist politicians (in northern India, at any 
rate) that they were irrevocably opposed. A Black List was compiled by the 
Congress of officials who were alleged to have acted harshly in 1942, and there 
was talk of prosecutions. In this atmosphere the best solution was a quick, 
clean break. Only a handful of British stayed on to serve independent India, 
though more entered the service of Pakistan, where at the beginning three of the 
four Governors of provinces were British. But it was the exodus from India 
which was observed and which set the model for the emergent colonial 
territories. 

At the present time it is somewhat late to suggest any modification of the 
pattern. It seems that attempts to persuade officials to stay on after indepen- 
dence by the inducements offered under Special Lists A and B (which Mr 
Younger examines in some detail) have not succeeded; it is doubtful if these 
form a useful basis for any further scheme on these lines. The present practice 
in regard to appointments other than to the Administrative Service provides 
mainly for short-term contracts open to renewal. During 1959, new appoint- 
ments outside the Administrative Service totalled 1,030. Of these, 281 were 
permanent and pensionable, 57 were on secondment or temporary transfer, and 
692 were non-pensionable appointments, 608 being on contract. This situation 
may be accepted as a fis aller in the case of technicians whose techniques are 
readily transplantable. It is open to obvious objections where a knowledge of 
the local language and local behaviour is important, as in the police or the medi- 
cal and nursing services. It is also open to the criticism that it is not finding the 
men. Upon 31 March 1960 there were 824 vacancies for non-administrative 
appointments which could not be filled: these included 73 posts for agricul- 
turalists, 269 for educationalists, 64 for engineers, and 148 for medical and 
nursing personnel. The Administrative Service is still largely recruited on a 
‘permanent’ basis: the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations recruits 
administrators for Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland, while the 

Colonial Secretary recruits for Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, British Borneo, 
and the Pacific Territories.? In 1959, 52 new administrators were appointed by 
the Colonial Office, about half the number required, for on 31 March 1960 there 
were the following unfilled vacancies: in Northern Rhodesia, 17; in Nyasaland, 


1 Sir Edward Blunt, The I.C.S. (London, Faber, 1937), p. 262. 
2 In Sierra Leone and Tanganyika a few more administrative appointments may be 
made on contract. In Uganda recruitment has not formally been suspended but has been 


in abeyance for several years. In Malta, Kenya, and the West Indies it is stated that there 
are no vacancies for expatriates. 
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18; in South East Asia, 9; and in Fiji, one. The total number of vacancies for 
‘permanent’ administrative appointments was 53. Although the future role of 
British officials in places like Northern Rhodesia, Kenya, or Fiji has not been 
specifically defined, it is generally envisaged within the terms of the statement 
of policy Reorganisation of the Colonial Service (Colonial No. 306, 1954). It 
appears likely, therefore, that in the remaining territories the now-familiar 
exodus will follow in due course. 

Neither short-term contracts nor ‘permanent’ appointments which in fact 
envisage premature retirement seem to hold sufficient attraction to produce 
enough of the right kind of public servants even for the rump of empire which 
remains, while evidence accumulates to show that serving officers are increas- 
ingly dissatisfied and apprehensive. If it is not already too late an alternative 
course might be considered. This would rest upon the assumption that all the 
colonies will achieve some form of self-government during the career of an 
official now entering ‘permanent’ service. Sierra Leone’s successful claim to 
sovereign status helps to demonstrate that all colonies will be accepted as 
‘viable’ in some fashion, except for a few staging-posts and garrisons. There are 
certain colonies where, unhappily, one cannot assume that the transfer of power 
will take place without bitterness or even bloodshed. In such places the British 
official may be so identified with an unpopular regime that he cannot in fairness 
be asked to serve after independence. But most territories will make the transfer 
without these tensions, and the general assumption should be that relations 
with the British after independence will be amicable. Future British candidates 
should therefore be recruited for a full career, with terms of service throughout 
guaranteed by the United Kingdom Government, but in the expectation that 
most of the career will be passed under an indigenous government. Premature 
retirement and compensation should only be forthcoming in instances of an 
embittered transition into independence. Of course such an innovation will 
scare off many potential candidates (would such time-servers be worth having 
anyway?) but it may encourage others. Missionary societies are able to obtain 
doctors, nurses, and teachers although their salaries, furlough, and other con- 
ditions are considerably inferior to those of government employees. Without 
overlooking the importance of Christian dedication, it is clear that the prospect 
of long years of service contributes to their high morale. Having adopted a 
tropical country as their second home they know that they will serve on, 
whether in a colony or a self-governing state, and that having sown, they will in 
time reap. 

Would such conditions attract the right civil service candidates? Within 
recent years it has often seemed that the element of service has departed. Only 
twenty years ago a phrase like ‘service before self’ could be used by a senior to 
a junior administrator without any hint of falsity. Today, when all the talk is 
of salary revision and safeguards, this authentic note is seldom heard. Butifa 
spirit of service and of affection for the country of adoption is absent then the 
idea of a continuing Overseas civil service has no meaning. 

Even the most dedicated foreign public servants cannot indefinitely form a 
substitute for an indigenous service. Mr Younger makes this point right at the 
start: ‘Within a more or less brief period locally recruited officials should occupy 
all the top posts’ (p. 3). He notes the ‘leisurely approach’ to this changeover in 
Nigeria in past years. The success of the transfer of power in India rested 
largely upon the considerable Indianization of the superior services during the 
last quarter of a century of British rule. About 5 per cent of the I.C.S. were 
Indians in 1915: by-1939 they occupied 45 per cent of I.C.S. posts. Other ser- 
vices (Forests, Engineers, Audit, Education, etc.) were almost completely 
Indianized. The contrast with West Africa is arresting. As one example, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh on the eve of independence (1946) the 
British component in the administration comprised about 80 civil servants, less 
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than 50 police officers, 9 medical officers, and a few technical men. This in a 
province with a population of 45 million. In Northern Nigeria, with a population 
of about 15 million, and under the system of indirect rule, there were, in 1959, 
161 British administrative officers and 1,396 British in other public services. 
To some extent this reflects the application of Parkinson’s Law to colonial 
administration. The number of officials employed by the Federal Government 
of Nigeria almost doubled within three years (1956 = 2,450, 1959 = 4,830). 

An unnoticed revolution has taken place in the concept of the Imperial civil 
servant. Formerly, the rule was to pick your man carefully, test him out, then 
heap upon him all the tasks that came along. Today, the first step is to decide 
that a certain function requires a certain staff structure; a table of organization 
is drawn up, and finally personnel are assigned to fill the slots. We no longer 
deal with men but with a cadre. This transformation should, if anything, 
facilitate accelerated African or Asian advancement. What is actually happen- 
ing? A recent letter to The Times declared that ‘notoriously, none of the East 
and Central African territories has even a skeleton body of African trainees 
ready and able to take over from those now in charge’.1 Mr Younger lays down 
that ‘The declared intention of Britain to guide her colonies towards indepen- 
dence or self-government carries with it the obligation to begin, long before any 
transfer of power occurs, the process of creating an educated population and a 
trained public service, locally recruited’ (p. 76). In some territories, such as 
Tanganyika, all that now can be done is to push through a ‘crash programme’ 
whereby outstanding junior officers and clerks are selected for promotion, 
trained in Britain or their own country, and given a taste of responsibility 
before the transfer of power begins. The earlier the better: if the African trainee 
is to absorb anything of a spirit of service, it must be before the expatriates 
begin to look over their shoulders to a future life in Britain, and before they be- 
gin to think only of keeping their files tidy, of avoiding conflict with the poli- 
ticians who are to be the new masters. 

There are other territories, such as Uganda, Mauritius, British Borneo, or 
Fiji, where as yet no urgent demand for self-government is asserted: yet it 
would be foolish not to recognize that within fifteen years all these will most 
probably enjoy some form of autonomy. If this stops short of independence, 
like the present status of Singapore, it will still be quite distinct from colonial 
rule. Now is the time to initiate training schemes in government (comparable 
to the Institute of Administration at Zaria in Nigeria, described by Mr Younger) 
and to strengthen local Public Services Commissions, such as are already 
established in several territories. 

However efficient and assured the civil service legacy to the new States may 
be, there can be no certainty that the concept of the ‘steel frame’ will be accepted 
by the new ruler. Perhaps it is a shortcoming of Mr Younger’s book that he does 
not devote much attention to the role of the public service under the new regimes. 
In a reference apparently intended for Ghana he observes: 


Even in those states where a single leader and a single party have so overwhelm- 
ingly strong a position that parliamentary institutions can provide only a limited 
check upon abuses of power, there remains a wide field of public affairs in which 
officials trained in the Western tradition can usefully operate without affront to 
their principles. (p. 73.) 


Yet the role of the civil servant in Africa or India has been very different from 
that of the gentleman in Whitehall. He is not the remote instrument of Govern- 
ment policy but the arbiter of the life of the community, hakim, judge, master, 
ruler.2, But the new political rulers have no intention of tolerating two rival 


1 Mr W. M. Macmillan to The Times, 3 June 1960. 
2 The root of hakim (Arabic, ‘the authority’) is hakm, ‘bridling, restraining, judging’; 
not a bad description of the traditional role of the colonial administrator. 
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forms of authority. In Ghana, to rulers and ruled, the State, the people, and 
the C.P.P. (Convention People’s Party) are synonymous, and the public services 
must conform to this pattern. The district officer in Ghana who yesterday 
exercised responsibilities unknown to English civil servants is today the local 
agent of the Head of State and the C.P.P. Even in India, where the relations 
between political boss and official are, perhaps, based more on mutual respect 
than in any other new State, the future role of the administrator is uncertain. 
Listen to Mr A. D. Gorwala, himself formerly an Indian member of the 
administrative service: 


One of the principal merits of the [British-]Indian system was that it taught a man 
to take responsibility. That which was his job he did. Those above watched him 
doing it, but left him to do it, only volunteering advice occasionally and hardly 
ever issuing instructions unless he was going very wrong. The young probationer 
for the administrative, police, and other services still receives the same training, 
but worldly wisdom, alas, soon teaches all but the exceptional to tread the modern 
path of discretion." 


What can the colonial civil servants of today foster in their juniors? Probity, 
efficiency, an overriding sense of duty to the public; but how far are the qualities 
of initiative and responsibility still relevant? Only in time will the new political 
bosses discover that a supine, complaisant bureacracy cannot generate the 
dynamic which is required to implement plans for industrialization, rural 
development, and social betterment which are the dream of Africa and Asia. 
Instead, there will be delay, hesitation, passing the buck, an absence of crea- 
tivity, such as obtains today in the working of the public services of Burma and 
Indonesia. In weathering the difficult transition period, the post-colonial 
epilogue, the services of even a few disinterested British officials can be valuable. 
They can provide continuity, and an element of detachment from party and 
personal strife which will help their colleagues to fix their bearings in stormy 
seas. But it is to these men, the Asian and African administrators, that we 
must look at last. An efficient public service is not an infallible recipe for success 
for a new nation: but in the absence of such a service, success is problematical 
indeed. 

Hucu TINKER 


1 See R. L. Park and I. Tinker, Leadership and Political Institutions in India (Prince- 
ton, 1959), PP. 333-4- 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


NEITHER War Nor Peace: The Struggle for Power in the Post-War World. By 
Hugh Seton-Watson. London, Methuen, 1960. 504 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. 36s. 

PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON is a natural encyclopaedist: a scholar with a range 

of interest unconventionally wide, a genius for lucid exposition, and a desire to 

instruct. What he did in his first book for Eastern Europe, and in his last but 

one for Communist revolution,? he now does for the contemporary world as a 

whole. The result is a superbly comprehensive text-took of world politics, 

which includes pretty well everything from the Allied meeting along the Elbe 
in 1945 down to Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in 1959, from the 

Rhodope mountains to the Buryat Mongol A.S.S.R., from the bummarees of 

Covent Garden to Governor Faubus of Arkansas, from Sekou Touré in Guinea 

to the APRA in Peru, and from rural overpopulation to nuclear defence. By 

the crude test of foresight it can scarcely be faulted. New editions will need a 

sentence added here and there, but very little rewriting. It would be an im- 

provement however if the tiresome triple index were consolidated into one (are 

Britain and Pakhtoonistan subjects or place-names?) and made much more 

complete. 

The book is not a potted Survey: it is concerned less with international 
politics in the strict sense than with international social forces. Hence such 
omissions as the disposition of the ex-Italian colonies, the union of the Somalis 
and their relations with Ethiopia, or the pressure of Saudi Arabia on the Gulf 
sheikhdoms. And though it is a first-class text-book, it is vastly more than that. 
The heart of the book is a discussion of the forces of revolution and the nature 
of totalitarianism, and its most original section is that on the intelligentsia, ‘the 
social group that specializes in the formulation of political ideas’ (p. 164). 
These chapters carry the study of politics forward out of the twilight of academic 
clichés and obsolete categories into the clear bleak light of our daily experience. 
Seton-Watson’s analysis of the ways in which power is seized, of totalitarian 

1 Eastern Europe between the Wars, 1918-41 (London, Cambridge University Press, 
1945); reviewed in International Affairs, January 1946, p. 132. 

2 The Pattern of Communist Revolution: a Historical Analysis (London, Methuen, 1953); 
reviewed in International Affairs, July 1954, p. 378. 
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regimes, dictatorship, the police state and democracy, of cold war and world 
revolution, leaves most of the conventional study of constitutional and diplo- 
matic forms with the kind of educational justification enjoyed by the com- 
position of Greek verses. 

Few books so close-packed are so continuously readable. The style is always 
clear and often arresting, the material is well ordered, and the argument moves 
with a sober zeal for justice and freedom. Quotation may suggest its political 
force, though not its historical range. ‘Cold war is not a Western policy, but a 
state of affairs, and results from the basic Soviet attitude. ... There is not 
necessarily any harm in using their phrase, “peaceful coexistence’, provided that 
it is understood that peaceful coexistence and cold war are exactly the same 
thing’ (p. 256). ‘The first priority for the West, the irreducible minimun, is 
that a given country should not become a satellite of the Sino-Soviet bloc, the 
second that it be not totalitarian, the third that it be not a dictatorship’ (p. 
451). ‘In Persia no less than in Iraq before July 1958, everything depends on one 
man’s life... . The overthrow of the Shah would be the removal of the last 
obstacle to the Sovietization of the Arab world. . . . It is unpleasant to have to 
conclude that the peace of the world largely depends on the efficiency of Persia’s 
security police’ (p. 381). ‘The belief that opponents must be wicked, and that 
virtuous and courageous people cannot be implacable and dangerous enemies, 
is the most foolish of all democratic fallacies’ (p. 457). ‘The unpleasant truth 
that powerful nations are often hated not so much for their crimes as for their 
virtues’ (p. 96). ‘“‘A high standard of living is the first priority” is just not true. 
To be alive and not to be a slave is more important than to live opulently’ 
(p. 443). ‘The Marxist-Leninist doctrines avoi:t the decay of capitalism and 
“bourgeois democracy” may be wrong, but it does not follow from this that there 
is no decay’ (p. 463). ‘A sceptic might observe that the race between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy . . . is a race to see which competitor will first collapse from 
his own ill health’ (p. 246). What is remarkable in sayings like these is neither 
brilliance nor profundity nor novelty of thought (though these are often present) 
so much as the rare combination of political clear-sightedness and fortitude—the 
level gaze at the struggle for power, and the knowledge that a victory for justice 
and freedom is not guaranteed by history. MarTIN WIGHT 


DocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1957. Selected, ed. and introduced by 
Noble Frankland, assisted by Vera King. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1960. xvi+539 pp. 70s. 

In a necessary effort to overcome the diffuse and inconclusive character of 

international events during 1957, the editor of this latest documentary volume 

in the Chatham House series chooses two main points d’appui: the signs of con- 
solidation within the two camps engaged in the ‘cold war’ and the increased 
stridency of the issues of that conflict; and the Middle East, where the up- 
heavals of 1956 proved to have settled little, even as between the Arab States 
themselves. The main link between the two themes is the Eisenhower doctrine 

(enunciated in March) and the so-called ‘Shepilov programme’. 

This broad structure seems a convenient, if not entirely adequate, frame- 
work within which to group the most important documents of the time: and its 
inadequacy is reasonably overcome by adding, in separate sections, bunches of 
documents concerning the attitudes of independent and neutral nations, and 
more diverse relations between States inside each of the rival blocs. Thus Com- 
monwealth attitudes and French policies in North Africa are interwoven with 
material on the Euratom, Common Market, and Free Trade Area negotiations; 
and German-Yugoslav relations are handled along with documents concerning 
relations between the Communist States. In the dilemma between choosing a 
rigid framework which excludes important material, and opting for a looser 
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structure which permits its inclusion, the editor has wisely decided for the 
latter. Such collections of documents must, after all, be treated as a series, not 
as self-contained volumes. The result is a useful, competently arranged and 
interestingly introduced selection. The collapse of summitry in 1960 un- 
fortunately justifies the editor’s impression of solidifying counter-alliances in 


1957. Davip THOMSON 


DIPLOMACY IN A CHANGING WorLD. Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. A. 
Fitzsimons. Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. 
vili+-407 pp. Index. (International Studies of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, University of Notre Dame.) $7.50. 

PROFEssoRS Kertesz and Fitzsimons have triumphantly overcome the dangers 

of incoherence and patchiness that beset a symposium. Their contributors have 

been worthy of the book planned for them. Morgenthau on the old diplomacy, 

Halle on morality and diplomacy, Fox on diplomatists and military people, 

Quincy Wright on international law in diplomacy, de Bourbon-Busset on 

decision-making in foreign policy, Kennan and Sontag severally on history and 

diplomacy, Hammarskjéld and Dixon severally on diplomacy and the U.N., 

are not only big names, but essays that singly would distinguish any collection. 

The articles on particular countries are scarcely inferior. McInnis has a wise and 

subtle survey of Canada’s diplomacy; Appadorai on India’s is brilliant, modest, 

and persuasive. Mosely has an admirable discussion of Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy, and Kertesz’s essay on ‘American and Soviet Negotiating Behaviour’ 
contains valuable illustrations from his own experience in the Hungarian foreign 
service in 1946-7. Sir David Kelly makes a lively sketch of the tradition of 

British diplomacy, in which he trounces the Suez expedition, argues that the 

Allies ought to have accepted a compromise peace in 1917 (without taking into 

account that the peace proposals of Benedict XV and Prince Sixte de Bourbon- 

Parma were not underwritten by the German High Command), and inad- 

vertently raises Northcliffe to an earldom (p. 183). It is rather a pity that the 

essays on France and Germany, by contrast, are limited to the period since 1945, 

and more concerned with the organization of their foreign services than their 

traditions of diplomacy. The essay on the Middle East discusses it as an arena 
for the great Powers rather than a region where small Powers are beginning to 
pursue independent foreign policies. But Miss Annette Baker Fox on ‘Small 

State Diplomacy’ breaks new ground in the study of international politics. 

A pedant might raise an eyebrow at Koestler’s Darkness at Noon being cited 
as evidence on Communist politics (p. 148), and has to point out that Kipling 
wrote ‘lesser breeds without’ (not beyond) ‘the Law’ (p. 41), meaning a moral 
deficiency, not a geographical demarcation. But it is a great merit that the book 
is limited by no pedantic distinction between diplomacy and foreign policy. 
Consequently it is able to say a great deal that clarifies both these ideas, as well 
as the differences between great Powers, middle Powers, and small Powers. And 
though some ritual obeisances are made in the direction of ‘the changing world’, 
that volatile goddess who is our Tyche or Fortuna, the book contains little 
about diplomacy and the relations between States that would have puzzled 
Richelieu or Metternich. A publisher who produced a paperback edition would 
provide students with a fine auxiliary text-book on international politics. A 
companion volume on American diplomacy is promised for the present year. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


An APPROACH TO SANITY: A Study of East-West Relations. By Field Marshal 


The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. London, Collins, 1959. 94 pp. 
8s. 6d. 


In this book Lord Montgomery brings together his two Chichele Lectures of May 
1959 and three articles—one on his visit to Mr Khrushchev in April 1959, one on 
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N.A.T.O. on its tenth anniversary, and one written on the eve of the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference at Geneva in July 1959. The result is a summary of his 
views on the post-war world and on the events which moulded it during the 
second part of the second World War. All that Lord Montgomery writes de- 
serves to be read with respect—if only with that due to a master of clear 
English—but it cannot be said that this work makes any very notable con- 
tribution, either to our knowledge of the last war, or to our understanding of the 
problems which beset us today. In spite of the brusque clarity of his style, Lord 
Montgomery shows himself to be in a state of some confusion. He asserts (p. 14) 
that the creation of N.A.T.O. prevented war: yet on returning from Russia in 
1947 he ‘informed the British Government that it would be fifteen to twenty 
years before Russia would be in a position to fight a major war with any chance 
of success—if, indeed, she ever wished to embark on such a course, which I 
doubted’ (p. 35). He asserts that ‘Russia, with her doctrine of international 
Communism, is the root cause of all our troubles here in the West today’ (p. 
47); and blames on Communism the shrinking of the influence of the West on the 
extra-European world. Yet his visit to Russia—as, more recently, his visit to 
China—apparently convinced him of the genuinely peace-loving nature of the 
Communist Powers. Until he can resolve his own contradictions about the 
nature of the predicament which confronts the West, Lord Montgomery’s 
peremptory calls for ‘Unity’ and ‘Leadership’ (pp. 79, 81) and for a ‘grand 
design, a master plan’ (p. 78) raise many more questions than they solve. 
MICHAEL HOWARD 


RussIA AND THE WESTERN POWERS IN THE PostT-WAR WoRLD. By Margaret 
Cornell. London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1960. 50 pp. (Chatham House Memoranda.) 4s. 6d. 


Tuis is a useful compilation for all who want to refresh their memory of the 
main course of events, or to find a date, a brief note of some diplomatic ex- 
changes, a treaty, or a conference. A simple form of index, unusual in a chron- 
ology, makes this memorandum much easier to use. Useful as it is, the memor- 
andum might have been of even greater value had it been more selective; it is a 
marathon task to attempt in fifty pages a chronology of the main developments 
in the ‘power-political’ and diplomatic relations between the Western Powers and 
Russia in the post-war period. 

The introduction refers to the need, in order to keep the chronology as 
strictly as possible to its central theme (and, it might be added, to limit its 
length), to omit any background references to affairs in the Middle and Far 
East. Eastern Europe should perhaps also have been included in this category. 
Yet the consequence of this omission of background is to affect, in some curious 
way, the objectivity of an otherwise purely factual document. 

It seems a great pity that, thanks mainly to the disadvantages of its format 
(roneoed and in paper covers), the existence of this chronology is unlikely to 
have come to the notice of a number of potential users at the time of its maximum 
value, though a few may discover it in years to come in the catalogue of a refer- 
ence library. H. G. L. 


Paxty. Ed. by A. Ort. Prague, Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické Litratury for 
Ustav pro Mezindrodni Politiku a Ekonomii, 1959. 132 pp. Maps. Diagrams. 
Kés 4,60. 


CHATHAM House has an opposite number in Prague. The Czechoslovak In- | 


stitute of International Politics and Economics, however, operates under some- 
what different conditions. The book under review seems to be typical of its 


activities. It is a paperback, relatively cheap and easily assimilated by the lay | 


reader, perhaps resembling outwardly a Penguin Special. There the resemblance 
ends—the book, although not virulent in tone, is overtly propagandist. Apart 
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from an editorial introduction, it has three sections devoted to N.A.T.O., 
CENTO, and SEATO respectively. Its analysis of trends and developments is 
slanted to prove the long-standing Communist claim that these defence agree- 
ments are in fact aggressive organizations, master-minded by the Pentagon, and 
aimed at the U.S.S.R. and her allies. Yet most of the facts are there—and 
sometimes they are embellished in the usual fashion; for instance, it is stated 
that the Americans are negotiating for the setting up of missile bases in West 
Irian (Dutch New Guinea) (p. 116). On the other hand, the factual information 
provided is often backed by reputable sources, including Western newspapers, 
N.A.T.O. publications, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, and even the 1952 
Chatham House Study Group Report on the Atlantic Alliance. 

Nevertheless, the book is distorted. Its very title—Pakty (Pacts)—deceives, 
for there is no full-scale treatment of the Warsaw Treaty Organization. In the 
brief paragraph devoted to this subject, the authors say: ‘The Atlantic Pact is an 
instrument for the preparation of aggression against the socialist camp; the 
Warsaw Treaty threatens no one. The Warsaw Treaty is a regional agreement 
under the U.N. Charter, while the Atlantic Pact contravenes the Charter as it 
includes Italy, Greece, and Turkey—countries which have nothing in common 
with the Atlantic Ocean’ (p. 10). This—and the lack of any comparison between 
the actual military strength of N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Treaty—sums up the 
book. Otto Pick 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


NATIONALISM. By Elie Kedourie. London, Hutchinson, 1960. 151 pp. Index. 
2Is. 


NATIONALISM, ‘a doctrine invented in Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century’ (p. 9), ‘divides humanity into separate and distinct nations, claims that 
such nations must constitute sovereign states, and asserts that the members 
of a nation reach freedom and fulfilment by cultivating the peculiar identity 
of their own nation and by sinking their own persons in the greater whole of the 
nation’ (p. 73). The first half of Mr Kedourie’s book is concerned to examine the 
intellectual origins of this doctrine. He finds them in the revolutionary theory 
of national sovereignty, powerfully reinforced by Kant’s ‘new formula’ of the 
autonomy of the good will, and the German post-Kantian romantic philosophers, 
such as Fichte, Herder, and Schleiermacher. The logical conclusion of the 
doctrine that the individual realizes his freedom only when he and the State are 
one might well be, as Mr Kedourie points out, that a single State should embrace 
the whole of humanity. By asserting and also justifying the division of humanity 
into separate nations distinguished by language and culture, Herder’s doctrine 
of ‘the excellence of diversity’ affords the further component required to convert 
such a notion into that of national self-determination. 

In the second half of the book Mr Kedourie examines the implications of 
nationalism in politics. It can neither provide a satisfactory account of past 
developments, since it is the continuity of territorial sovereignties in countries 
like Britain and France which account for ‘the continuous existence of political 
communities, whether or not they are the “nations” of nationalist theory’ (p. 
78), nor can it provide a method for isolating one nation from another and con- 
stituting each into sovereign States. ‘The world is indeed diverse, much too 
diverse, for the classifications of nationalist anthropology’ (p. 79). 

As Sir Lewis Namier once wrote, nationalism was, from the outset, ‘the ex- 
pression of social and political maladjustment and has since been at least as 
much the vehicle as the source of destructive passions’. Some of Mr Kedourie’s 
best passages describe this relationship: ‘an atomised society ... seeks in 


1 Vanished Supremacies (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1958), p. 32. 
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nationalism a substitute for the old order now irrevocably lost’ (p. 112). There 
is no guarantee that nationalism will prove desirous, let alone capable, of 
bringing about any such social reconstruction but Mr Kedourie perhaps under- 
estimates the sums in ‘the grisly account of violence and cruelty’ (p. 139) which 
must be imputed to the social causes of nationalism rather than its errors. In 
such a world, the likelihood that politics may once again come to be generally 
regarded as ‘the endless composition of claims in conflict’ (p. 18) seems indeed 
bleak. 

This is an important book, written with great distinction. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that a Chatham House Study Group pub- 
lished a report? on this subject (not mentioned in this book) just before the war. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


PoLiTIcAL THEORY: The Foundations of Twentieth-Century Political Thought. 
By Arnold Brecht. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xvili+603 pp. Index. $12. 96s. 

CaN the absolute values and moral laws which most of us suppose to have some 

place in political life—individual freedom, political justice, pacta sunt servanda— 

be established in any way by modern scientific method? Is there any bridge 
across the logical gulf between metaphysics and empirical science, between 

Ought and Is? Can social obligation be inferred from the fact of social inter- 

dependence; ought men to be recognized as equal because they are ‘born 

equal’; does ‘the nature of things’ offer a standard by which to condemn the 
abuse of power; are there self-avenging laws of political conduct? If scientific 
method has to give a negative answer to such questions, is it then purely 
relativist in its implications? Is it impartial between Communism and de- 
mocracy? Or does democracy perhaps presuppose scientific relativism? Is there 
a connection between belief in absolute values and political absolutism? When 
the Nazis wrote ‘Jedem das Seine’ over the gates of concentration camps, were 
they proving the intellectual emptiness of the old definition of justice as suum 
cuigque, or showing the moral corruption produced by the unchecked ascendancy 
of scientific modes of thought? Is scientific relativism necessarily destructive of 
belief in values? If not, can scientific method examine values and say anything 
about them? Such are the questions Dr Brecht discusses, in this wide and 
tranquil survey of the social sciences and scientific method from Kant to the 
present day. Formally, he is concerned with scientific political theory, unfolding 
its historical development and analysing its philosophical foundations and limits. 

Essentially, however, he is doing once again what Plato did in the Republic, 

carving a new statue of Political Justice with the chisels provided by the social 

sciences, to reassure those who are afraid of these tools, and gently to correct the 
bungling sculptors who have used them so ineptly and with so little respect for 
their material as to produce effigies unrecognizable and repulsive. 

This is a splendid book. It is the magnum opus of a lifetime’s experience and 
reflection on politics, as lawyer and civil servant in Weimar Germany and as 
professor at the New School for Social Research in New York. It is a sufficient 
monument, even if the succeeding volume on political organization were not to 
be completed. It contains material for Brecht’s intellectual autobiography ; 
though Brecht does not here recall how practical concern for political values 
led to his being dismissed from the German civil service in 1927 by the Hugen- 
berg Nationalists because of his loyalty to the republican cause, to his defending 
the Prussian Constitution before the German Supreme Court against von 
Papen’s coup d état in 1932, and to his being in the last group of high officials in 
the service of democratic institutions whom the S.A. expelled from their office 
rooms in Berlin on 31 March 1933. 

He explores a scientific relativism which shall respect its own role as ancillary 
1 Nationalism: A Report by a Study Group of Members (London, R.I.1.A., 1939). 
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to metaphysical inquiry, since the relativity of all values would be as much 
beyond scientific proof as their absolute validity. He seeks to rescue Max 
Weber from the misrepresentations of Voegelin and Strauss. His argument 
culminates in the discovery of factual truth as the first postulate of justice, on 
the ground that it is a universal phenomenon of human thinking and feeling to 
understand justice as at least the correcting of a falsification of facts (e.g. the 
Dreyfus case). This inductive generalization of ‘general factual anthropology’ 
offers a factual bridge between Is and Ought. ‘A precious wreath will await 
science if it will wage a candid fight against superstition, against factual errors 
and poor thinking, and especially—against lies’ (p. 416). 

The curious will notice that Popper is ignored, except bibliographically, and 
indeed Popper’s fiery dogmatism is the opposite of Brecht’s temperate reason- 
ing. Lady Barlow’s edition of the Autobiography has shown that Darwin did lose 
all religious belief (p. 85). William the Conqueror did not justify the invasion 
of England in terms of ‘feudal rights’ (p. 389) but of right of royal kinship. To 
say that ‘It was not the Jews or Christians, it was science which emptied 
Olympus of the old gods, preparing the way for the belief in one invisible God’ 
(p. 411; cf. p. 189) is to use the word ‘science’ without precision, and to distort a 
religious revolution which overthrew the pagan gods partly by transforming 
them into demons. Brecht’s general line of argument is not new. But this he 
does not claim for it: he has aimed at a comprehensive treatise. It is dis- 
tinguished by the vast range of the literature it examines, its intellectual rigour, 
its moderation, humour, and courtesy, and the clarity, ease, and grace of the 
writing. It displays scientific method not as the spirit of technological bar- 
barism gnawing at the values on which Western civilization is built, but as itself 
one of the highest products of these values, because it unites the pursuit of know- 
ledge that can be communicated between man and man with the respect each 
man must have for the trans-scientific beliefs of others. MarTIN WIGHT 


TOYNBEE’S APPROACH TO WoRLD Po itics. By Henry L. Mason. New Orleans. 
Tulane University, 1958; The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. vii+153 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (Tulane Studies in Political Science. Vol. v.) Fl. 7.50. 

Wuat makes the difference in scholarship between laodicean neutrality and 

judicial impartiality? Is it intellectual grasp or moral concern? Professor Mason 

has summarized Toynbee’s Study of History and its critics; he is not concerned 
with Toynbee’s other writings. He steers through the channel of no-commitment, 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of Pro and Con. His verdicts are as weighty 
as this: “Toynbee’s picture of the present world struggle is worthwhile as far as 
it goes, notwithstanding the relative lack of originality and the character- 
istically Toynbeean dearth of profound socio-political and economic reasoning’ 

(p. 70). ‘In conclusion, those who accuse Toynbee of anti-semitism cannot be 

ignored. Yet, the complete evidence available on Toynbee, the man and his 

work, would surely persuade a jury not to arrive at a verdict of guilty on this 

issue’ (p. 100). Is this a verdict of not guilty? The second appendix contains a 

useful bibliography of Toynbee’s critics. MARTIN WIGHT 


Or MaN AND Po lirics: An Introduction to Political Science. By Otto Butz. 
New York, Rinehart, 1960. viii-+296 pp. Index. $4. 
Dr Butz should have his book sold without its jacket. The blurb leads the un- 
wary reader to expect much more epicurean fare than the roast beef and York- 
shire that is in fact served up. But roast beef and Yorkshire contains much 
necessary protein for the growing young, and many more of his customers would 
rise from his table satisfied if the menu which purports to describe his provender 
were less misleading. What Dr Butz offers is, in his first section, a clear and 
straightforward statement of the origins and development of the main political 
ideas which find expression in Western liberal democracies, and in his second 
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section a rapid description of government and politics in the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. He adds two more chapters on 
the politics of under-developed countries, and ‘politics as international relations’. 
His treatment is inevitably not profound, he assumes somewhat readily the 
existence of a world-wide ‘commitment to the ideals and organizational tech- 
niques of the democratic-industrial revolution’ (p. 240) without being wholly 
consistent in the meaning that he attributes to the last three words, he is evi- 
dently a believer in progress (which in political terms means for him advance 
towards such a democracy as finds its fullest present expression in the United 
States), and his last two chapters are exceedingly superficial. But with these 
reservations the book can be recommended as a readable and compact intro- 
duction to many of the problems and concepts with which the intending student 
of political science will have to make himself familiar. P. A. REYNOLDS 


ELECTIONS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: A study of electoral procedures used in 
tropical Africa, South-East Asia and the British Caribbean. By T. E. 
Smith. Introduction by B. Keith-Lucas. London, Macmillan; New York, 
St Martin’s Press, 1960. xvii+-278 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

Mr Smitu’s book is not a discussion of democratic theory but a guide to electoral 
practice. Many of his readers may be surprised to find what a multitude of 
matters have to be provided for in order to ensure that every citizen has the 
opportunity to record his choice. The preparation of the register is crucial, and 
much turns on the question whether voters are ‘automatically’ registered by the 
authorities or have to apply for registration. In the latter case the parties make 
it their business to get their supporters registered, and there is room for fraud; in 
the former, many politically apathetic citizens are put on the roll and it is not 
surprising if those who actually vote are a small proportion of the registered 
electorate. 

Voting qualifications in the developing countries are very diverse, though 
fancy franchises are almost confined to multi-racial territories in Africa. Mr 
Smith points out that an educational qualification, requiring the production of 
some certificate, is much easier to test fairly than a mere requirement of literacy, 
besides having much more real significance ; but this too can present difficulties in 
a territory which does not have a uniform school system. 

The various devices for helping illiterates to cast a vote are also described, 
and the special care needed at the count when the ballot papers are not marked 
but simply put in separate boxes. Mr Smith does not mention the need to be 
ready with large numbers of boxes if there is to be one for every candidate in 
every polling-booth; this has sometimes taken the authorities by surprise. But 
it is not a matter for regulations, which are the main subject of this book. 

Some of the dependent Commonwealth countries have followed United 
Kingdom procedure in detail, sometimes perhaps unnecessarily. Mr Smith 
suggests that the requirement for polling officers to sign or stamp ballot papers 
puts an unnecessary burden on them, and, if they do not do it conscientiously, 
may lead to the rejection of numbers of otherwise valid votes. L. P. MAIR 


Tuer Resets: A Study of Post-War Insurrections. By Brian Crozier. London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1960. 256 pp. Index. 21s. 
REBELLIONS occur partly because a sufficient number of people find their cir- 
cumstances sufficiently intolerable in the same respects, and partly because 
natural rebels emerge to lead them. Both conditions are necessary, and Mr 
Crozier’s book is concerned with a number of occasions since the second World 
War when the two conditions have coincided. His selection is to some extent 
arbitrary: it excludes, for instance, Mao Tse-Tung and President Nasser, but it 
usefully includes one or two little-known rebellions, such as that in Madagascar 
against the French in 1947. Mr Crozier also does well to draw attention to the 
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fact that the British and French Empires have not been the only targets for 
nationalist rebellions in the last fifteen years. He deals also with rebellions 
against Communist rule (in Hungary and Tibet) and against ‘post-colonial’ 
governments (in the Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, and Cuba). 

The wide range of his examples itself militates against fruitful generaliza- 
tions, but Mr Crozier makes a sturdy effort to overcome the handicap. He has 
useful chapters on official shortcomings (which he treats with a sobriety unusual 
among journalists), on the uses and abuses of terrorism, and on the possibilities 
of averting rebellions by timely remedies. On the whole his conclusions tend to 
be what ordinary readers would expect (for instance, that foreign intervention 
may help to sustain an insurrection, but not to start it single-handed, or that 
secrecy is essential to the organization of a rebellion) ; but it is valuable to have 
them supported by so weighty a volume of evidence. C. M. WoopHOUSE 


THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION AND SOME EUROPEAN COMPARISONS. 
By C. H. Sisson. Foreword by W. J. M. Mackenzie. London, Faber & 
Faber, 1959. 161 pp. Index. 21s. 

Mr Sisson has been a senior civil servant in Whitehall for the past twenty years. 

Having been awarded a research fellowship, he has now studied comparable 

administrative procedures in Austria, France, Germany, Spain, and Sweden. 

He has come to the untenable conclusion that the pragmatic methods in use in 

Britain are far superior to all those he has seen elsewhere. His viewpoint, how- 

ever, is confined to that of a man serving only at headquarters and he seems 

obsessed by the subordination of the British civil servant to his political 
masters. He is widely read and can write with a dry and superior wit: but his 
lapidary style is often unnecessarily complex (for example, on p. 62, there are 
easier ways of saying ‘In the first place, laws are commonly passed because some 
change is desiderated in the world of fact ; there is nothing unusual in that world 
having appeared intolerable’). And his mockery of all and every alternative to 
present British practices makes the book negative and even reactionary. His 
whole attitude is defensive and he writes to a brief (for example, on p. 138 he 
starts a new section: “The charge that British administrators do not show a 
proper appreciation of law is in its nature more difficult to deal with than the 
charge that they are inadequately trained’). He is among the few left who have 
no use for any form of specialized training before candidates enter the civil 
service. Even his grudging acceptance of the Ecole Nationale d’ Administration 
in Paris is largely due to its inclusion of apprenticeship on the British model. 
EDWIN SAMUEL 


THE JEWS IN OuR TIME. By Norman Bentwich. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 

Penguin Books, 1960. 176 pp. Index. 3s. 6d. 
Tuts book, which according to its subtitle aims at describing ‘the development 
of Jewish life in the modern world’, is a marvel of concentration and dispassionate 
exposition. It does not take anything for granted but rather accepts the general 
opinion, or the more or less hostile prejudice, that the Jewish people is one of the 
oddest phenomena in the history of mankind. Thus, in order to make the 
phenomenon perhaps a bit more understandable, it starts with two chapters 
giving their historical background from antiquity to the present times, trying to 
explain from their political and economic fate some of their characteristic traits 
as a member of modern society and as an object of suspicion, intolerance, and 
even hatred. 

The emphasis is on exposition, not on accusation. The fundamental changes 
in the geographic and economic distribution, mainly caused by the savage anti- 
Semitism of Austrian and German National Socialism, are described, and finally 
the ‘religious background’ and the new problems which arise from the founda- 
tion of the State of Israel and its relation to the Jews scattered all over the world. 
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The both frank and subtle discussion of the so-called double or divided 
\oyalties—a problem not unknown to members of the Catholic Church or the 
millions of foreign origin in the United States of America—is only one example 
of the way in which on most of the controversial questions a certain guidance is 
given for their understanding or further investigation. 

Chapter 5, ‘The Modern Jewish Contribution’ (pp. 103 to 121), with its 
intrinsically apologetic character and some unavoidably sweeping judgments, 
is perhaps the least satisfactory. One would like to live in a world where this 
kind of defensive catalogue for any tribe, race, nation, or creed will one day be 
regarded almost as an insult to the civitas det. E. ROSENBAUM 


HISTORY 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN Poricy 1919-1939. Second Series, Vol. VIII. 
Chinese Questions, 1929-1931. Ed. by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury 
assisted by M. E. Lambert. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. xxv +1045 pp. 80s. 

THIS massive volume in the former Woodward and Butler series is divided into 

two parts. The first deals with the period April 1929 to January 1932 and covers 

in great detail the Anglo-Chinese negotiations for the rendition by Great Britain 
of the leased territory of Weihaiwei and the surrender of British extra-territorial 
rights in China. The situation in respect of this is made clear by the inclusion as 
an introduction of a Foreign Office Memorandum of 8 January 1930 on British 
policy in China. This gives a résumé of the whole situation especially over the 
preceding ten years. Because Great Britain was in no position to use force and 
indeed did not wish to, she was compelled, as the Memorandum indicates, to 
make more concessions than the internal situation in China warranted. Her 
policy, in the words of the Memorandum, “became an enforced retreat, neces- 
sitating endless rearguard actions’ (p. 5) and always liable to be turned into a 
rout. The Chinese, well aware of their advantage, were pressing hard and they 
had in reserve the threat of unilateral abrogation of foreign extraterritorial 
rights which would have been hard to combat. In the subsequent negotiations, 
which, it must be remembered, took place against a background of economic 
crisis and difficulty in Great Britain, the Chinese, who were quite unscrupulous 
in their methods, steadily gained ground. The British Government was com- 
pelled to abandon most of the safeguards which it had originally laid down, and 
on 6 June 1931 a draft treaty was agreed upon between Sir Miles Lampson and 
Dr C. T. Wang which provided for the abandonment of British extraterritorial 
rights except in Shanghai, where they were to continue for five years, and for 
another five if no agreement had been reached at the end of the first five. They 
were also to continue for five years only in Tientsin. The British Government 
was clearly not happy over this and was relieved when the outbreak of the 
Manchurian Incident caused the whole extraterritorial question to be shelved. 
The second part of the volume deals with British policy in respect of the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria over the period 19 September—10 December 1931. 
That, although useful, is of somewhat less importance because so much has 
already appeared from various sources about it. But there are some very inter- 
esting dispatches and memoranda on the general background situation, both 
in Manchuria and in Japan itself. F. C. Jones 


A CATALOGUE OF FILES AND MICROFILMS OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 
ARCHIVES 1867-1920. Preface by Howard M. Ehrmann. The American 
Historical Association Committee for the Study of War Documents; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xliv-+1290 pp. 

THIs is, as the title indicates, an index to the files and microfilms of some of the 

German diplomatic documents which have had a long sojourn in this country 
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since the war. Much of the German Foreign Office correspondence was pub- 
lished in the 1920s in the great series, Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette, but there were extensive and important omissions, sometimes perhaps 
for reasons of high politics, but mainly because the material was not considered 
relevant to the theme of the publication. Nothing was published in that series 
for the years before 1871 or after 1914, and little on the Balkans or the Far East; 
there were large gaps elsewhere, particularly before 1890. Various bodies, 
mainly universities, have microfilmed most of this unpublished material, and 
copies of all these microfilms are in the Public Record Office. The index, which 
was prepared by Mr F. G. Stambrook and others at Waddon Hall, will prove 
indispensable to historians; it is very difficult without it to find out what micro- 
film has the things that one wants. It is arranged in columns which give first the 
file numbers of the documents, then their subject, the date, an abbreviation 
showing whether they are filmed completely, selectively, or not at all, and then 
the serial numbers of the films. There are useful appendices, lists of special col- 
lections, and a most valuable key to the microfilm numbers of the documents 
printed in Die Grosse Politik. The publication of the Catalogue by the American 
Historical Association has been financed by the Ford Foundation. The work will 
clearly be a tremendous help to future students of the period. Now we have to 
find the benefactor and the indexer for the compiling and publication of a similar 
index for the period 1920-45—an even bigger task. W.N. Mepticorr 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


DISENGAGEMENT. By Eugéne Hinterhoff. Foreword by Sir John Slessor. 
London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1959. xi-+445 pp. Index. 45s. 


It would seem scarcely possible in these days of intensive political and military 
analysis to be unaware of the range of problems which confronts the Western 
alliance in Europe today. Disengagement is an attempt to illustrate the desir- 
ability of a policy which the author advocates with great sincerity and genuine 
conviction. He examines in Part 1, and rejects with more vigour than is perhaps 
justified, the status quo as a workable concept. Part 1 outlines the various 
attempts to find a solution to the problem of a divided Germany and therefore 
a divided Europe. In Part 111 he sums up the pros and cons for disengagement 
in emotional, political, and military terms, finally providing a blue-print for the 
‘dawn’ in Europe. 

The urge to improve the situation in Europe has given the idea of disengage- 
ment a far greater currency than is perhaps warranted by its practicability. 
According to Captain Hinterhoff, the chief factors which have prevented this 
solution have been a negative element in Western political and military thinking, 
the recalcitrance of the Russians, and the aspirations of Western Germany. 
Disarmament by itself is no guarantee that political and military tensions will be 
eased: the power to destroy is always present and might at any time be used for 
other than deterrent effect. 

Captain Hinterhoff visualizes the withdrawal of ‘foreign troops’ to the 
Atlantic seaboard and of the Russian forces to even beyond Rumania and the 
Baltic states. It is not certain that in such a confined area there would be room 
for Western forces, bases, arms, equipment, and training areas. The whole area 
is to become atom-free, and those countries affected by the plan, including 
Germany, are to adopt a policy of military non-alignment. Thus Germany is to 
have reunification, home defence forces, and little apparent responsibility. In 
such circumstances very little could prevent her domination of the Central 
European scene. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the present situation in Europe is static. Of 
course there is an uncertain stability involving much stress and strain which 
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cannot be borne indefinitely. Yet until Russia agrees to meet the West halfway 
at the conference table there is no reason why the West should make her a 
present of Europe by withdrawing. Possibly one of the best ways of relieving 
present-day tensions in Europe is the extension of trade in Eastern Europe and 
with Russia herself. There need be no vexed questions of competition in this 
respect either with British native industries or with those of Western Europe. 

It is no easy thing to handle the mass of material used by Captain Hinterhoff 
to illustrate his argument. With so much at hand it is too easy to fall into over- 
statement or even understatement in support of one’s viewpoint. His aim has 
been to achieve agreement, but the immediate result of his book must be pro- 
found disagreement. Yet such stimulation is healthy and need not militate 
against some solution of the European problem. 

E. J. Ktncston-McCLouGHRY 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN CONTEMPORARY WAR. By General G. I. Pok- 
rovsky. Trans. by Raymond L. Garthoff. New York, Praeger, 1959; 
London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1960. xi+180 pp. Diagrams. $4.50. 30s. 

Dr RAYMOND GARTHOFF has once again contributed a valuable addition to the 

growing library of studies of Soviet military doctrine and organization. This 

book takes the form of an edited translation of a short work by General Pok- 
rovsky, one of the leading military scientists serving in the Soviet Army, on the 
role to be played by correctly exploited scientific knowledge in the organization 
and training of the Soviet Army in peace-time. Dr Garthoff has also added two 
articles by General Pokrovsky, one on the same subject and one on ballistic 
missiles, published originally in journals intended for readers taking part in 
para-military training. 

The important feature of General Pokrovsky’s work is that it was intended for 

a Soviet audience of this kind, and a number of assumptions are made which 

(even when explained by Dr Garthoff) sound hollow in Western ears: for ex- 

ample, his accusation that the West approves of bacteriological weapons be- 

cause they ‘do not destroy valuable material ...and are directed against 
people’ (p.125). General Pokrovsky, it is clear, built his case for the introduction 
of more scientific inventiveness and training as a kind of superstructure upon 
the existing foundation of the Soviet forces—a large land army, supplemented by 
an air force, navy, and a new rocket arm—and did not question the basic tenets 
of Soviet military doctrine of the late 1950s, already examined so thoroughly in 

Dr Garthoff’s earlier books. Read in this context, the work is most valuable as 

an appendix to previous studies; standing on its own, it reveals more about the 

state of scientific knowledge of the average Soviet junior or reserve officer in 

1956-7 than about Soviet military doctrine as such. In either case, Dr Garthoff 

has produced an interesting book, ans his translation has certainly caught the 

spirit of this type of Soviet work. MALCOLM MACKINTOSH 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


MEMOIRES DE GUERRE: Le Salut 1944-1946. By Charles de Gaulle. Paris, Plon, 
1959. 653 pp. Map. Frs. 1.695. 

THE third volume of President de Gaulle’s already famous war-memoirs is even 

more revealing than its predecessors! of his statecraft and his post-war aims. 

Covering the tense years of liberation and post-war reconstruction, it puts on 

record (with the usuai ample documentation) France’s relations with her allies, 


1 Vol. 1, L’Appel 1940-42 (Paris, Plon, 1954), reviewed in International Affairs, April 
1955, P. 229; Vol. 11, L’ Unité 1942-44 (Paris, Plon, 1956), reviewed in International Affairs, 
January 1957, p. 87. 
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the sustained exertion to restore her to the status of a great Power, the internal 
jangling of parties and personalities, the framing of the Constitution of the 
ill-fated Fourth Republic, and the circumstances that led to de Gaulle’s ‘re- 
tirement’ from political life in 1946. 

Now that de Gaulle’s memoirs are complete, it becomes evident that the 
only adequate comparison is with Sir Winston Churchill’s. In their overtones 
of concern for national unity and dignity, in their intense interest as an authori- 
tative personal account of momentous events, even in the quality of their 
literary style, they survive such comparison without discredit. They contain 
forthright comments on eminent personalities, British and American as well as 
French, somewhat acidulated whenever there was resistance to French claims. 
They contain, too, important evidence of the General’s political thinking. “The 
State’ is for him a concept that demands authority, carefully cultivated prestige, 
immense dignity, a popular mystique, as well as adequate power. His envoi to 
President Lebrun of the Third Republic is characteristic: ‘Au fond, comme chef 
de l’Etat, deux choses lui avaient manqué: qu’il fat un chef; qu’il y efit un 
Etat’ (p. 23). In this sense the latest volume is not only an account of the birth 
of the Fourth Republic and de Gaulle’s misgivings about it. It is also a fore- 
shadowing of the Fifth, and of the ideas which underlie its constitution and its 
spirit. Davip THOMSON 


HisTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War 1. Vol. 
xu: The Liberation of the Philippines, Luzon, Mindanao, the Visayas 
1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston, Little, Brown, 1959; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xxvii+338 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 45s. 

Or Admiral Professor Samuel Eliot Morison’s fourteen-volume History of United 

States Naval Operations in World War 11 this is the eighth volume to deal with 

the war against Japan, and there is one more still to come. Like its predecessors, 

Volume XIII is written for the general reader, and once again Admiral Morison 

accomplishes his difficult task brilliantly, steering a course through the com- 

plexities of naval warfare with consummate skill and telling his story in a style 
that is always lucid, often exciting, and occasionally suitably racy. 

Volume x1! covered the Battle for Leyte Gulf, 24-26 October 1944, and the 
role of the U.S. Navy in the subsequent fighting until Leyte was secured. 
Volume x1iI deals with the Navy’s contribution to the liberation of the rest of 
the Philippines from Japanese control—first Mindoro, ‘wanted by Allied forces 
as a steppingstone to Luzon’ (p. 17); next Marinduque, ‘occupied . . . in order 
to deceive the enemy into expecting a major landing at Batangas’ (p. 50); then 
Luzon (the Lingayen invasion, with little opposition on the beaches but much 
from the Kamikaze Corps in the air, the landing on the Zambales coast, followed 
by another at Nasugbu, the clearing of Manila Bay, the sweeping of the San 
Bernardino Strait in order to shorten the passage from Leyte Gulf to Manila in 
comparison with the route via the Surigao Strait, and the landing at Legaspi) ; 
finally, the recovery of Palawan, Iloilo, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, Mindanao, the 
Sulu Archipelago, and then on to Borneo. Of this final phase in the Philippines, 
Admiral Morison writes that it is still something of a mystery how and whence 
General MacArthur derived his authority to liberate these islands. His specific 
directives were for Leyte and Luzon only. However, General MacArthur 
‘seems to have felt that, as Allied theater commander in the Southwest Pacific, 
he had a right to employ the forces at his command as he thought best for the 
common cause; certainly he went ahead with his plans. And as Seventh Fleet 
and Eighth Army were not urgently required at Iwo Jima... or Okinawa .. ., 
the J.C.S. simply permitted MacArthur to do as he chose, up to a point. He 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1959, Pp. 355. 
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sent his plans, as they came out, to Washington, and if no objection was raised 
from the Pentagon, went ahead and executed them’ (p. 214). The point came 
when, after the Borneo invasions, MacArthur planned to recover Java, a plan 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff vetoed as it needed more shipping than was then 
available. 

Volume x11 also contains a superb description of the typhoon which hit 
Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet in the Philippine Sea in mid-December 1944, cap- 
sizing three destroyers and seriously damaging six or seven other ships, with the 
loss of almost eight hundred officers and men, an account of especial interest to 
the professional sailor and to students of Spanish trans-Pacific navigation from 
the sixteenth century on. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that the Sultan of Sulu upon whom General 
Eichelberger paid a ceremonial call after Jolo had been secured was not Sultan 
in the early years of the century, as Professor Morison seems to imply (p. 227), 
but a Sultan of less than ten years’ standing. It was as Datu Tambuyong that 
he had resisted the Americans and surrendered in 1913 to Pershing, already a 
brigadier general and not still a captain as Admiral Morison writes, and it is more 
likely that it was Sultan Mohammed Jainal Abirrin 11’s predecessor, Jamalul 
Kiram 11, who was the hero of George Ade’s musical comedy, The Sultan of Sulu. 
Further, the name of the hill on the island of Jolo, where the remnant of the 
Japanese garrison held out, is Tumantangis, not Tuamtangas (p. 226). Lastly, 
it is doubtful whether Antonio de Abreu is entitled to the honour of having dis- 
covered Borneo for Europeans (p. 255). 

Professor Morison’s latest volume should be read along with R. R. Smith’s 
Triumph in the Philippines, a volume in the series United States Army in World 
War 11.1 Iror B. POWELL 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL 1939-1943. By Robert Woollcombe. Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke of Brookeborough. London, Cassell, 
1959. X-+228 pp. Maps. Index. 21s. 

THE spate of books about the second World War flows unabated. Solemn 

official histories, petulant apologies, leakages of forgotten secrets, romantic 

accounts of episodes or personalities: the whole range from yellow journalism to 
logistics presents the war in many different lights to those who care to read about 
it. Mr Woollcombe’s book does not fall into any of the recognized classes. It is 
soberly written with no pretence of making revelations, yet it has a flavour of 
hero-worship and a claim to authenticity. There is no doubt that the author 
reveres his subject, this taciturn stoical soldier who directed fourteen campaigns 
in four years, all with pitifully inadequate resources and often four or five at a 
time. Though Mr Woollcombe does not claim that Wavell was always right in 
his judgments the case is presented from Wavell’s point of view. To Mr Wooll- 
combe, Wavell is simply ‘he’, and the recurring use of the personal pronoun, so 
revealing of the author’s mind, can be confusing to the reader. ‘Certain things 
can be said on his removal.’ These are the opening words of one paragraph 
(p. 148). ‘It is not true that the loss of Cyrenaica to Rommel had any lasting 
effect on his resilience.’ But it was Wavell, not Rommel, who was removed. 
The author disclaims any use of unpublished sources, but his work, which is 
sponsored by Lord Alanbrooke, has been supported by discussions with Lady 

Wavell and with Sir Arthur Smith who was Chief of Staff to Wavell in Africa; 

it cannot therefore be dismissed as history at second-hand. It is indeed a plain 

account of the campaigns in Africa and Asia for which Wavell was responsible, so 

displayed as to illustrate the moral greatness of the man. On this scale and for 

this purpose it is not likely to be superseded. The maps are quite inadequate. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


1 Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, Washington. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Memoirs: From Ghetto to Israel. By Selig Brodetsky. Preface by Paul 
Brodetsky. Foreword by Dr Nahum Goldmann. London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1960. 323 pp. Illus. Index. 2ts. 

WITH a distinguished career as a teacher of mathematics and as a student of the 

mathematical problems associated with aeronautics, Selig Brodetsky combined 

a lifelong devotion to the Zionist Movement in which he was for many years a 

leading figure. With unaffected modesty and with characteristic tolerance for 

his opponents in the many controversies in which he was engaged, his Memoirs, 
completed shortly before his death in 1954, tell the inside story of his activities 
as a member of the World Zionist Executive, as President of the Board of 

Deputies of British Jews, and, for a brief period towards the end of his life, as 

President of the Hebrew University. There is here some useful material for a 

future historian, but much the freshest and liveliest chapters are those in which 

Brodetsky describes his boyhood years in the East London ghetto of half a 

century ago, and his undergraduate days at Cambridge, where the boy from the 

Jews’ Free School emerged, in 1908, as Senior Wrangler. | LEONARD STEIN 


HALDANE OF CLOAN: His Life and Times 1856-1928. By Dudley Sommer. 

London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. 448 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 
WHEN Sir Aylmer Haldane set out to write the story of his forebears in Haldanes 
of Gleneagles, he had rich ore to mine. Bacon came to his aid with the words: 
‘’Tis a reverend thing to see an ancient castle, or a building not in decay, or to 
see a fair timber tree sound and perfect ; how much more is it to behold an ancient 
family that has stood against the waves and weather of time.’ Never truer than 
of the Haldanes of Gleneagles, or rather of Cloan, who carried their holding of 
the estate, in direct male line, some seven hundred years. But, first, a word on 
the name. Was Glen Eagles derived from Eccles, or Ecclesia, or Eglise, meaning 
achurch? Or was it first the Glen of Eagles? No saying, so we pass on to recall 
that it was the name taken by the Caledonian Railway Company when Perth 
Junction became Gleneagles. 

When Lord Haldane died in 1928 The Times saluted him as ‘one of the most 
powerful, subtle and encyclopaedic intellects ever devoted to the public service 
of his country’. Haldane earned many tributes from many witnesses but none 
more striking than the tribute paid by Field-Marshal Douglas Haig. After the 
Victory March in 1919, Haig called at Haldane’s house in Queen Anne’s Gate, 
saying to him: ‘I want to leave with you a book in which I have written some- 
thing.’ The book was a bound volume of Haig’s Dispatches and on the title 
page he wrote: ‘To Viscount Haldane of Cloan—the greatest Secretary of State 
for War England has ever had. In grateful remembrance of his successful efforts 
in organising the Military Forces for a war on the Continent, notwithstanding 
much opposition from the Army Council and the half-hearted support of his 
parliamentary friends. Signed: Haig, F.M.’ 


And now, we owe to Mr Dudley Sommer this book which is a worthy 
memorial to Richard Haldane. A. F. WHYTE 


LAW 


LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL NOUVEAU DANS SES RAPPORTS AVEC LA VIE ACTUELLE 
DES PEUPLES. By Alejandro Alvarez. Paris, Pédone, 1959. 636 pp. 
THE distinguished Chilean jurist and former judge of the International Court of 
Justice has crowned his long service (he is now 93 years old?) to the advancement 
1 London, Blackwood, 1929. 


2 It is regretted that Dr Alvarez died in Paris on 19 July 1960, while this review was in 
the press. 
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of the science of international law by the publication of this epoch-making book 
which sums up his conclusions on the methods to be adopted if this law is to 
satisfy the needs and aspirations of the modern international society. It appears 
essential to emphasize at the outset that his opinions can only be properly 
appreciated by reference to the title of his book which makes it clear that he is 
propounding a ‘new’ international law in its ‘relations to the actual life of the 
people’. His book is not therefore exclusively a juridical treatise, but also a 
brilliant analysis of the political, social, economic, and psychological problems 
which now face international society. 

Essentially a great reformer, as the publication in 1900 of his first book on the 
subject, entitled Reforma de los estudios politicos y juridicos, shows, he has 
pursued his strenuous fight for the ‘renovation and reconstruction’ of inter- 
national law ever since then, through his numerous publications and, more em- 
phatically, through his individual, and often dissenting, Opinions in the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. His arguments for the radical reform of international 
law mainly rest on the contention that the classical or traditional international 
law, born in the seventeenth century with the publication of Grotius’s De jure 
belli ac pacis, no longer corresponds to the exigencies of modern international 
life. This law, as Dr Alvarez states, has remained essentially a European law in 
spite of the fact that Europe is no longer the centre of international relations. 
An ever increasing attention must consequently be directed to the activities of 
the other Continents, especially of Asia and Africa, where a strong movement 
for independence and an earnest desire for the amelioration of their standard of 
living and a greater participation in international affairs, is manifesting itself. 
No new international law can therefore reflect these growing needs unless it 
takes account of the three essential factors which Dr Alvarez enumerates as 
follows: the evolution of the life of the people; the people’s psychology; and the 
renovation of the bases of social life in its relation to politics, science, law, and 
economics. On all three factors, the learned author contributes a scholarly re- 
view of the historical background and its impact on the present activities of the 
world’s principal States. For the practical realization of these reforms, Dr 
Alvarez has elaborated a code of the main rules of this ‘new’ international law 
under the title of a ‘Declaration of the fundamental standards and of the great 
principles of law and politics’ (pp. 605-18). 

To many jurists these bold and courageous opinions may appear too 
optimistic and, very probably, premature. There is no doubt, however, that the 
chief merit of Dr Alvarez’s monumental treatise consists in his profound 
analysis of the present deficiencies of international law with a view to the 
adoption of such reforms as the peaceful evolution of a modern international 


society demands. C. Joun COLOMBOS 


LE PROBLEME DES LACUNES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL: Contribution a l'étude 
des sources du droit et de la fonction judiciaire. By Lucien Siorat. Preface 
by Paul Couzinet. Paris, R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1959. iv-+479 pp. Index. (Bibliothéque de 
droit international sous le patronage de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales de l’Université de Paris. Tome vi.) Frs. 4,670. 

LaAcuNaE_ in the law constitute a matter of importance in both municipal and 

international jurisprudence. In English law the judge is not, technically at least, 

a lawmaker. He can only interpret the law as he finds it, even though the result 

of this interpretation may be but little different from active legislating. In 

continental systems the Code is the guiding principle, often expressly providing 
that if the judge should find himself without a clear rule of law applicable to the 
case before him, he should act as he thinks the legislature would have acted had 
it been seized of the matter. 

On the international level, the judge is expected to find his law in treaties, 
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custom, and the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. So far, 
although writers and politicians frequently describe an issue as non-justiciable, 
the World Court has never been reduced to declaring itself unable to decide a 
case because of the lack of law. Arbitral tribunals, on the other hand, are some- 
times expressly charged to apply equitable principles and can then develop the 
law openly and consciously. 

Dr Siorat’s Le probléme des lacunes en droit international is an examination 
of the competence of the international judge to fill any gaps with which he may 
find himself confronted, and of the methods he applies to this end, such as by 
way of deductive reasoning (p. 361) ; analogies from municipal (p. 343) or inter- 
national (p. 327) law; general principles of law (pp. 262, 349) ; or the application 
of the doctrine of abus de droit (p. 395). The judge must, however, bear in mind 
that international law is based on consent and that States expressly agree to 
submit to the judicial process. Dr Siorat sees this process as either interpretative 
(p. 134) or suppletive (Part I, pp. 313, 446, 449, etc.), and considers that the con- 
tribution made by the judge in so far as /acunae are concerned is itself a source 
of law. He thus describes his volume as a contribution to the study of the 
sources of law and of the judicial function. 

It must be pointed out that Dr Siorat tends to use the term ‘source’ indis- 
criminately with ‘means for determination of the rules of law’ (p. 451). He is here 
using ‘source’ in a sense wider than that normally given it in international law. 
This is so, even though he distinguishes judicial practice from the other ‘sources’ 
[means] of law, namely treaties and custom, by calling it an ‘auxiliary means’ 
(p. 456). By so doing, Dr Siorat, partially at least, negates his own premise. He 
points out that an international judicial decision is only binding on its own facts 
and between the parties to a case, and only for that case. This leads him to state 
that when a judge, confronted with a particular case, finds himself presented 
with a number of precedents on the point in issue, this jurisprudence constante 
appears as a ‘standard’ or ‘directive’. ‘The “standard” is an element of method, 
enabling one to ascertain the “directive” which may be considered as an embry- 
onic rule of law’ (p. 456). The value of this embryonic rule is, however, some- 
what reduced by the fact that Dr Siorat considers that judicial practice ‘has no 
greater significance than that enjoyed by Doctrine’ (p. 459). L. C. GREEN 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL Law: Present Conceptions of International 
Law in Theory and Practice. By Marek St. Korowicz. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1959. ix-+ 424 pp. Index. Fl. 25.65. 

Tuts book is a substantial contribution to the study of international law en- 
livened by a touch of sociology and political theory. It examines the principal 
concepts in the light of a wealth of material extracted from the writings of pub- 
licists and original sources, such as the practice of States, treaties, and the 
judgements of international tribunals. It is not a text-book of the traditional 
kind. It does not set out to cover the various fields of international law, but to 
analyse and illustrate the essential elements which the author, in his conclusion, 
draws together in the form of a definition of international law. 

The author’s main theme is the meaning of sovereignty. In essence he 
takes sovereignty to mean ‘the supreme power of the State inside its territory, 
and its independence of any external authority, but with both the supreme 
power and the independence being limited by the rules of international law’ 
(p. 98). He devotes several chapters to this theme. This part of the book, which 
includes an interesting chapter on the Soviet conception of sovereignty and 
international law, is well organized, logical, and inspired by a unity of thought 
and purpose. 

When the author goes on to deal with ‘Equality and other Fundamental 
Rights of States’ his main theme tends to become blurred. In the last two 


chapters, he seems to ignore his basic ideas on sovereignty in the discussion of 
EE 
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international organizations, ‘nations’, and individuals as subjects of inter- 
national law and the ‘right’ of self-determination. 

The book suffers from inadequate cross-references and the lack of a general 
index, which might well have taken the place of the text of the United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the International Court of Justice, both of which are 
so readily available elsewhere. Even so, it is a rich source of reference material 
which should be widely used by teachers, students, and practitioners of inter- 
national law. It is also a stimulating and thought-provoking work which merits 
careful and critical reading. This book should certainly take its place on the 
shelves of public and private libraries on international law beside the standard 
works on the subject. F. A. VALLAT 


THE Time FACTOR IN THE JURISDICTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
Justice. By Shabtai Rosenne. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1960. 86 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. Fl. 9.25. 

Wit his work on the International Court of Justice, published in 1957, the 

author established his reputation as an outstanding authority on the com- 

position, competence, and jurisprudence of the International Court. He now 
deals with a specific problem brought to the fore by the recent case concerning 
the Aerial Incident of July 27, 1955, between Israel and Bulgaria (J.C. J. Rep. 

1959, p. 127), in which he appeared on behalf of the Government of Israel. It 

may be recalled that this case was concerned with a claim for damages by the 

Government of Israel for injury sustained as a result of the destruction of an 

Israel aircraft by Bulgarian anti-aircraft fire over Bulgarian territory. The 

merits of the case were not determined by the Court because the Bulgarian pre- 

liminary objection to the jurisdiction of the Court was upheld in somewhat 
unusual circumstances. In 1g21 the Bulgarian Government had accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
although, until her admission to membership in the United Nations, Bulgaria 

did not become a Party to the Statute of the new Court, it was contended by 

Israel that the declaration made in 1921 must be ‘deemed to be an acceptance 

of the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice’ (Article 36 

(5) of the Statute). This contention was rejected by a majority judgement of the 

Court, on the ground that Article 36 (5) was inoperative in so far as concerned 

States which, like Bulgaria, were not among the original signatories of the 

Statute of the new Court. In this book the author considers the wider implica- 

tions of the time factor in connection with the acceptance of the compulsory 

jurisdiction of the Court, and his mastery of the jurisprudence of the present 

Court and its predecessor has enabled him to deal exhaustively with a question 

which has played a preponderant part in the jurisprudence of both Courts. 

This is a book which may be described as a comprehensive guide to the limita- 
tions imposed upon the jurisdiction of the Court by the will of States which, 
while nominally accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, have made 
their acceptance subject to conditions frequently resulting in a refusal to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction in cases considered by those States to be within their 
sovereign reserve. Those with an intimate knowledge of the jurisprudence of 
the World Court will derive much benefit and pleasure from this book. 


F. HoniGc 


Human RIGuTs AND INTERNATIONAL LaBour STANDARDS. By C. Wilfred 
Jenks. New York, Praeger; London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1g60. xvi 4+ 159 pp. Index. 25s. 

THE purpose of this book is to estimate the contribution which the formulation 

of international labour standards by the International Labour Organization has 

made to the attainment of the objectives of the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights. It proves a very interesting subject and one with which Dr Jenks is 
eminently fitted to deal. 

The Universal Declaration is, of course, nothing more at present than an 
aspiration, a goal, or, as Dr Jenks puts it (p. 13), an educational rather than a 
legal instrument. The I.L.O. standards, on the other hand, take as a rule the 
concrete form of an international convention, supplemented on occasion by a 
body of recommendations. The author sets out with great clarity the nature of 
the obligations assumed under these conventions and of the supervisory func- 
tions of the Organization, and then proceeds to consider the conventions now in 
force dealing with freedom of association for trade union purposes, freedom from 
forced labour, discrimination in respect of employment and occupation, equal 
remuneration, social security, and the relevant paragraphs of the Universal 
Declaration. He then discusses the Employment Service Convention of 1948 as 
a partial contribution of the ‘right to work’, which he very properly describes 
as a moral challenge to the economic system rather than a right susceptible of 
legal definition and enforcement (p. 120). Although this chapter is brief and the 
contribution made by this convention perhaps of minor importance, it affords a 
useful example of the manner in which the I.L.O. standards may further the 
realization of the rights he is considering. 

What the I.L.O. does is to break down general aspirations into a series of 
definable problems and tackle each on its merits. Dr Jenks poses the question 
in the last chapter whether progress might not be made in promoting civil rights 
by a parallel series of conventions dealing with such subjects as freedom of 
opinion and expression, freedom of peaceful assembly, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, etc. The U.N. is much less ready than was the League of Nations and 
than is the I.L.O. to promote its objectives by international conventions. But 
the arguments put forward by Dr Jenks in favour of this procedure seem very 
convincing provided the conventions are not too rigid, accept the principle of 
progressive action, and provide for some body to assess progress and promote it. 

A. LOVEDAY 


Die RoM-KONVENTION FUR MENSCHENRECHTE IN DER PRAXIS DER STRASS- 
BURGER MENSCHENRECHTSKOMMISSION. Ein praktischer Kommentar mit 
allen grundlegenden Texten zur Tiatigkeit der Kommission auf dem 
Gebiet der Individualbeschwerden. By Hans Wiebringhaus. Saarbriicken, 
West-Ost-Verlag, 1959. 172 pp. DM 17. 

EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF HUMAN RiGuts: Documents and Decisions 1955- 
1956-1957. (Also in French.) The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. xiii+276 
pp. Bibliog. 

YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1956. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1959. xli-+-312 pp. $4. 28s. Sw. Frs. 17. 

THE protection of human rights is no longer the preserve of academic lawyers 

and idealists in advance of their time. The first two publications under review 

underline the growing importance of the rights of individuals and the control 
exercised by international authority over the conduct of sovereign States. For 
some years now the European Human Rights Commission has been actively 
engaged in scrutinizing applications from nationals of member States of the 

Council of Europe which have accepted the competence of the Commission, and 

since 1959 the European Court of Human Rights has been formally in existence. 

The decisions of the Commission during the first three years of its existence 

amply confirm the fears of those who expected the Commission to be flooded 

with unmeritorious applications from disgruntled and eccentric individuals. 

Many of the applications were concerned with alleged violations of the European 

Convention resulting from facts which occurred long before the Convention was 

ratified by member States. All these applications had to be rejected ratione 

temporis. Many others could not be considered on their merits because the 
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applicants had failed to exhaust local remedies before the authorities of the re- 
spondent States. Yet, in spite of all this, the fact that member States of the 
Council of Europe are now to some extent subject to international control will 
bring undoubted benefits to nationals of States which cannot be relied upon to 
observe even the modest substantive requirements of the European Human 
Rights Convention. 

The contrast between the two books dealing with the limited geographical 
area covered by the territories of member States of the Council of Europe and 
that on the area covered by the programmatic United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights is remarkable. The United Nations Declaration, more ambitious 
in its substantive content than the European Convention, lacks legal force, and 
the Yearbook therefore confines itself to a survey of the municipal laws of 
member States concerning the protection of human rights. The United Nations 
Organization merely acts as a clearing house whose tasks are strictly limited to 
collecting all relevant information. The value of the publication, instructive 
though it is, is therefore more psychological than real. F. HONIG 


LAW AND CIVILIZATION. By Palmer D. Edmunds. Foreword by Charles S. 
Rhyne. Introduction by Hermann R. Muelder. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. xii-+528 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

THE purpose of this book, according to its author, a Visiting Professor of Law at 

Knox College in Illinois, is ‘to contribute to a better comprehension of the funda- 

mental part that law plays in undergirding our free institutions’ (p. xi). In his 

introduction the Dean of Knox College refers to the author’s untiring efforts ‘to 
show that law and civilization are inextricable’ (p. vii), whilst in his Foreword 
the former President of the American Bar Foundation expresses the view that 
the only hope for world civilization is to develop a system of world law com- 
parable to that already developed on a national scale by the ‘law-ful’ nations 

(p. iv). 

Professor Edmunds seeks to summarize the basic ideas underlying what are 
referred to in the Statute of the International Court of Justice as ‘the main 
forms of civilization’ and ‘the principal legal systems of the world’. Within the 
limitations of space he accomplishes this task in a lively and non-technical 
manner. In successive chapters the reader is made aware of the contributions of 
Egypt; Babylon; Hinduism; Greece; Rome; the Jews (including modern Israel) ; 
Christianity and the canon law; Islam (including modern Turkey and the Arab 
States); Hohenzollern and Nazi Germany; Soviet Russia; Communist China; 
and the common law countries. It is perhaps not surprising that in a pessi- 
mistic last chapter the author fails to find among these systems a common con- 
cept of justice such as would secure individual freedom under a system of world 
law. However, he concludes with the observation that ‘the spirit of freedom 
never dies’ (p. 491). D. H. N. JOHNSON 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION IN TROPICAL CouNTRIES: A Study of co-operative 
development in non-self-governing territories under United Kingdom 
Administration 1945-1955. By Sheila Gorst. Introduction by Sir Malcolm 
Darling. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1959. xiii+-343 pp. Index. 25s. 

Tus book covers a smaller geographical area than its title indicates. It deals 

only with territories that were under British colonial trusteeship in the period 

1945-55; thus Ceylon and Palestine, for example, are omitted. Within this field, 

however, Mrs Gorst has collected and analysed the main facts about the 10,000 

co-operative societies, with a total membership of over a million and a quarter 

(in 1956), in the British colonial territories. 
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Mrs Gorst clearly has not the slightest doubt that co-operation is a good 
thing; it is a disappointment to her to have to conclude (p. 244) that in many 
territories ‘co-operation has as yet little or no influence on the national economy’. 
Some of the figures she quotes are not really so impressive, either; for example, 
the ‘considerable funds’ of £1 million accumulated by the urban thrift and loan 
movement in Singapore are equivalent to only about a half of one per cent of the 
national income. 

The most fascinating story in the book is how co-operation raised the price 
of milk in the Bulambia area of Nyasaland from 2d. a gallon in 1947 to Is. 2d. a 
gallon in 1955. This ‘is sufficient evidence of the economic benefit which co- 
operation has brought to this very poor and isolated area’ (p. 226). We are not 
told, however, by what means, except the magic of co-operation, this rise in 
price was brought about ; and in various other areas, for various other products, 
the same magic did not work. Nor are we told what the consumers of milk 
thought about the ‘economic benefit’ of a sevenfold rise in price. 

No doubt co-operative societies are sometimes of value. They can train their 
members in democratic responsibilities; they can stimulate thrift and reduce 
credit risks ; they may in some cases eliminate wastes in manufacturing. My own 
view is that the extent of the exploitation by local dealers and moneylenders, 
which many co-operative societies are formed to overcome, is often greatly 
exaggerated. However this may be, Mrs Gorst’s ‘analysis’ of the various facts 
which she has assembled will be useful to students of co-operation in under- 
developed areas. F. BENHAM 


LA FORMATION DU CAPITAL DANS LES PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES ET L’ ASSISTANCE 
FINANCIERE ETRANGERE. By Henri Simonet. Preface by Henri Neuman. 
Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959. 222 pp. Bibliog. 

Dr SIMONET is very conscious of the complexity of his subject. The economic 

growth of under-developed countries is hampered by all kinds of obstacles— 

political, psychological, social, and institutional—as well as by lack of capital. 

He covers a wide field, giving an account of the problems of development from 

the nineteenth century onwards and a survey of the views of numerous eco- 

nomists, from Adam Smith to the present day, on problems of capital move- 
ments. 

One conclusion which seems to emerge is that a marked increase in agri- 
cultural output per head is a necessary preliminary, as it was in Europe and 
Japan (pp. 119-20), to industrialization leading to self-sustained growth. 
Another is that owing to the budgetary and transfer difficulties likely to be 
created by external borrowing at market rates, some essential types of invest- 
ment (for example, in education and roads) which do not yield direct money 
revenue should be assisted by external grants or, at least, ‘soft’ loans (p. 200). 

F, BENHAM 


POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN Low-INCOME COUN- 
TRIES: A Case Study of India’s Prospects. By Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. 
Hoover. Foreword by Frank W. Notestein. Princeton University Press, 
1958; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xxi+389 pp. Tables. Charts. 
Index. 42s. 

As the sub-title indicates, this book is principally about India, although the 

final section seeks to generalize the conclusions and draws some illustrative 

material from Mexico, The principal conclusion is the advantage of lower 
fertility rates. ‘At any stage in the forseeable future of the low-income countries 
with high fertility, a reduction in fertility would produce important economic 
advantages. Since these advantages are cumulative, the ultimate benefits of 
fertility reduction are greater, the sooner it occurs’ (p. 335). 
EE2 
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For India this may be thought to be labouring the obvious. But to leave 
matters there would be to do this book an injustice. It is a careful attempt to 
set out the evidence on India’s prospective population growth and on the forces 
influencing her economic expansion. The authors’ conclusions about Indian 
population growth are disturbing. They argue that a sharp drop in mortality 
is likely. If they are correct the result will be an Indian population by 1981 
of 682 million, assuming today’s fertility rates to continue, or of 562 million 
if we assume a more favourable development of fertility. Both these esti- 
mates are appreciably above the 529 million estimated in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. 

Whether the general conclusion about the advantage of lower fertility is 
applicable to all low income countries is less obvious. During the greater part of 
the book the authors avoid the issue. They are concerned with a period of 
twenty or thirty years during which changes in fertility rates have no sig- 
nificant impact on the ratio between labour force and national resources. When 
they do turn to a longer period they argue almost exclusively from India. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion for India that a further rise in labour force in 
proportion to resources will only produce diminishing returns. But is it obvious 
that all other low income countries have passed the point where a rising ratio 
of labour to resources can still bring increasing returns? A. D. Knox 


A NEW APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL DEMocracy. By H. A. Clegg. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1960. viii+-140 pp. Index. 18s. 6d. 
TuIs book is the outcome of a conference organized by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in Vienna in September 1958 on the subject of ‘Workers’ Participation 
in Management’. The exchange of views and experiences among experts from 
Europe, the United States, and some Asian countries provided the starting- 
point for the attempt in this essay to clarify basic issues by drawing together 
ideas derived from international comparisons into a consistent analysis. The 


leading themes that emerge may perhaps best be summarized as follows. 
The author defines the system of industrial relations existing in the 


stable democracies (the United States, the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand) as the industrial parallel 
of political democracy, that is, as democracy by consent, or pressure group 
democracy, where workers’ rights and interests are guarded through collective 
bargaining and by trade unions independent both of the State and of manage- 
ment. Additional objectives required of industrial democracy—‘worker satis- 
faction’, increased efficiency, industrial peace—have been sought, but not 
secured, by post-war measures in Western Germany and elsewhere to give 
workers a direct share in the management of industry. Indeed, the author 
regards true workers’ participation in management as impossible because 
inherently self-contradictory. Workers, whilst well able to influence managers, 
cannot themselves become managers. Workers’ self-government, it is suggested, 
can exist only where defined functions have been transferred from the manage- 
ment to groups of workers. The account by an industrial sociologist of a relevant 
experience with coal miners at Durham serves as an example of the type of 
‘collective contract’ through which, under suitable conditions, firms might 
voluntarily limit their authority in matters of personnel management. Another 
thread in the thesis relates to the advantages that can be gained within the limits 
of ‘pressure group democracy’ through workers’ participation in management 
in such forms as have been developed in recent years—i.e. joint consultation in 
Britain, co-determination in Germany and Austria, Workers’ Councils in Yugo- 
slavia—particularly in respect of promoting deconcentration of power. The 
potential value of this approach in meeting the special difficulties of under- 
developed countries is suggested. MARIANNE GELLNER 
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THE FREE TRADE Proposats. Ed. by G. D. N. Worswick. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1960. vii+-142 pp. 30s. 
Tuts collection of essays is in two parts. Part One is a reprint of the Sym- 
posium on the European Free Trade Area Proposals which appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics in February 1957. Part 
Two is almost entirely new material. Mr J. Black, who wrote the introductory 
article for the original Symposium, has brought his statistical material up to 
date and the editor has contributed a chapter which takes the story of the Free 
Trade Area proposals up to the breakdown of the negotiations. The remainder 
of the book consists of essays by Professor H. G. Johnson, Sir Roy Harrod, and 
T. Balogh, who were all contributors to the Symposium, and A. C. L. Day, who 
writes on “The Case for British Entry into the European Economic Community’. 
It is extremely useful to have such divergent views gathered together in one 
volume. Dr Balogh opens his essay ‘Unequal Partners’ with the forthright 
statement ‘I have always disliked and distrusted the so-called Common Market 
concept of uniting Europe’ (p. 122). Mr A. C. L. Day however concludes his by 
declaring that ‘it would be a tragedy if, in a few years’ time, we found we had 
once again missed a European bus, for want of trying’ (p. 118). Professor 
Johnson’s short concluding essay entitled ‘The Economists’ Reaction’ contains 
some of the most refreshing material in the book, especially his re-reading of the 
first round of the symposium on p. 138. How many readers will agree with his 
suggestion that ‘Britain the Uninvited Guest’ would have been an appropriate 
alternative title for the celebrated Times leader on ‘France the Wrecker’?! It is 
not only economists who are insular. RICHARD BAILEY 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN 


Tur ComMonwEaLtn To-pay. By Edgar H. Brookes. Pietermaritzburg, Uni- 
versity of Natal Press, 1959. 70 pp. 

THE name of Edgar Brookes is sufficient warrant that his thoughts about the 
Commonwealth will be inspired by nobility of purpose and expressed in classic 
phrase. The University of Natal reprints in this little book a course of six lec- 
tures delivered in New Zealand where he was a visiting professor. Throughout 
the series he recurs often to the international aspect of the Commonwealth and 
to its place in history. In the fifth lecture the author makes an’ illuminating 
comparison between the Commonwealth and the later Roman Empire: ‘whether 
the whole Commonwealth survives,’ he writes, ‘or only the English-speaking 
states of its “inner circle”, or even if—unlikely though it may be—the whole 
Commonwealth comes to an official end—an end which will be only a formal date 
like 476 for the Roman Empire of the West—the fact of the Commonwealth will 
almost certainly persist for a thousand years’ (p. 53). 

In the sixth lecture his fancy plays over the possibility of world-federation 
and turns from the prospect of submitting ourselves to a worldwide police 
state. ‘Ingemuit totus orbis et Arianum se esse miratus est,’ he quotes (p. 67). How 
much there is, he concludes, in a friendly association without legal bonds. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE RoaD To SELF-RULE: A Study in Colonial Evolution. By W. M. Macmillan. 
London, Faber & Faber, 1959. 296 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

PROFESSOR MACMILLAN, the doyen of colonial historians, has earned the right to 

range freely over his vast subject and has exercised the right in this rich and 


1 The Times, 18 November 1958. 
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discursive book. His first approach is by way of colonial frontiers, and a longish 
opening chapter treats of the moving frontier in the Thirteen Colonies two hun- 
dred years ago. ‘It is one clear lesson of the American Revolution that when 
issue is joined on the political level between the ruler and the ruled of any 
colony, at any rate when the politicians effectively dominate colonial opinion, 
colonial rule and even orderly administration become impossible. The long 
American War was futile; piece-meal reconquest was out of the question, and in 
any but a police state always will be’ (p. 43). 

Burke’s oft-quoted notion of empire as a trust leads next to the influence of 
the philanthropist and so to the Slave Colonies in the West Indies, on which no 
one writes with higher authority or with greater understanding than Professor 
Macmillan: ‘reforming critics habitually ascribe the inevitable stresses of colonial 
societies to the wrong-doing of other people; over-simplifying difficult issues 
they make it somebody’s “fault” that straightforward “solutions” of the 
“‘problems”’ are impossible’ (p. 60). After a brief glance at Colonial Reform in 
the colonies of settlement, the author turns to South and East Africa which hold 
him through the second half of the book. The settler problem he rightly de- 
scribes as a frontier question having analogies with the American frontier and a 
‘wild north’ to match America’s ‘wild west’. Through many pages he traces the 
slow development of a constructive colonial policy for Africa and the contem- 
porary hardening of the apartheid policy in the Union. The most pregnant 
sentences in the book are to be found in the last few pages: ‘A happy issue de- 
pends above all on what the African peoples learn to contribute, positively, to 
the building of a more stable new order’ (p. 255). ‘A true expression of the 
African spirit demands, first of all, that those who dream of such a future should 
make more humble acknowledgement of the Africa that is’ (p. 275). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE West INDIAN CoMES TO ENGLAND: A Report prepared for the Trustees of 
the London Parochial Charities by the Family Welfare Association. Ed. by 
S. K. Ruck. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. xii+-187 pp. Tables. 
Diagrams. Index. 25s. 


Tuts book is a collection of essays by several writers on various aspects of the 
West Indian migration to Britain and in particular to London. The most 
valuable section is that by the West Indian sociologist, Douglas Manley, on the 
cultural and social background of the migrants and here there is much informa- 
tion that is not easily obtainable elsewhere. The explanation of the West Indian 
attitude to sex and the family, which differs so much from that of the host 
society, will be illuminating and helpful to welfare workers. Much of the book 
deals with the problems of West Indians in South London. This is based on case 
work experience and provides an insight into the lives of West Indians that can- 
not be found in more academic studies. 

The great defect of the book is that it was in draft form before the dis- 
turbances in Notting Hill and Nottingham which took place in the summer of 
1958. There are undertones of complacency about the book and these are no 
longer valid. Some of the information too is out of date. The British Caribbean 
Welfare Service, on which there is a chapter, is now the Migrant Services Division 
and there are many more organizations in the provinces dealing with the prob- 
lems of West Indians than those listed in an appendix. 

But these are carping criticisms. This book is a useful handbook for social 
workers and a good introduction for the general reader into the lives of the 
growing West Indian population. What is needed now is a similar kind of study 
of the Indian and Pakistani migrants about whom so little is known. 

DonaLp Woop 
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Europe WILL Nort Wait: A Warning and a Way Out. By Anthony Nutting. 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1960. 122 pp. 12s. 6d. 


For five years Mr Nutting shared as a Minister in the conduct of Britain’s rela- 
tions with Europe over E.D.C. and the European Economic Community. His 
own account shows him pressing his reluctant leaders to get closer to Europe, 
but the compromises which he proposed were always free from supra-nationalism 
and thus differed little from what reasonable men in both parties were willing 
to support. Whether in private he vainly advocated more full-blooded solutions 
is not made clear. 

What is clear is that, on all the most important occasions, British com- 
promises were unacceptable to Europe. In 1949 a Boothby—Edelman proposal 
aiming at confederation proved ‘too vague and imprecise’ for the Strasbourg 
Assembly. In 1952 the Eden Plan for associating Britain with European 
organizations under the umbrella of the Council of Europe was turned down by 
the federalists. ‘There is no doubt,’ says Mr Nutting, ‘that M. Monnet was one 
of the foremost saboteurs. ...’ Again, in 1958 Mr Nutting notes that it became 
obvious during the Free Trade Area negotiations ‘that France was determined to 
keep Britain out’. 

One might have expected the conclusion to be drawn from this that there was 
here a genuine divergence between Britain and the Six, more especially since 
both the European and the British positions were maintained pretty con- 
sistently through changes of government. Instead, Mr Nutting, without 
seriously investigating the nature of this divergence, simply condemns the 
short-sightedness of all the British Ministers concerned except Mr Macmillan 
(one wonders why) and, oddly, Mr Herbert Morrison. In fact, Mr Morrison did 
not differ from his colleagues and was the Cabinet Minister to whom it fell to 
advise against attending the initial conference on the Schuman Plan. 

On the period of Labour Government Mr Nutting seems to have preferred 
party polemics to research. Even so some of his comments are surprising. It 
may, for instance, have been wrong for the Labour Government to be more pre- 
occupied with India, Africa, and the United States than with Europe, but can 
this attitude reasonably be called ‘parochial’? Would Mr Nutting have com- 
plained that the decision not to join the Schuman Plan conference was taken 
in ‘indecent haste’ if he had recollected that a short time-limit was imposed by 
France? 

This book is indeed essentially a piece of special pleading. Its conclusions, 
however, aimed as they are at an ‘economic community embracing the whole 
Western World’, which would make the ‘restricted concept of the Six’ un- 
necessary, seem no better designed to meet with European approval than 
earlier British efforts on which Mr Nutting pours such scorn. 

KENNETH YOUNGER 


DEUTSCHE AUSSENPOLITIK IN DER ARA DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Ludwig 
Zimmermann. Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1958. 
486 pp. Index. DM 35. 
It is not easy to pass a fair judgment upon this substantial volume. Un- 
doubtedly the late Dr Zimmermann was sincere in his wish to provide an ob- 
jective study of the foreign policy of the Weimar Republic, and so far as German 
party politics are concerned he has achieved a considerable degree of success. 
He also strove, not unsuccessfully, to stand aside from the fray and view German 
policies in the wider context of world affairs, conscious that already European 
diplomacy could only be understood as one element in a more embracing whole. 
In his view (p. 67) the main result of the first World War was ‘the destruction of 
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the European states-system’, and it is against this background that he seeks to 
place subsequent German policy. 

Nevertheless this is not the definitive work which Dr Zimmermann appears 
to have believed he was providing, and it will be surprising if the main lines of 
his argument are readily accepted outside Germany. He has no doubt about 
what was necessary to save the Weimar Republic and peace: it was ‘the revision 
at the right time’ (rechtzeitig) of the Versailles treaties (p. 474)—a point upon 
which he deliberately takes issue with Sir Winston Churchill. The old German 
argument that Wilson’s Fourteen Points constituted a contractual agreement, 
which the Allies broke once the Germans had laid down arms, is reiterated (pp. 
49, 57, 59); consequently the peace treaty was not ‘a lawful peace’ (Rechts- 
frieden). From this the rest follows. The objects of German policy must be ‘the 
restoration of a real (echt) Great Power position for Germany’ (p. 383) and ‘to 
win the right of self-determination for the German folk’ (p. 473). Why the 
Allied Powers should have furthered these expansionist aims is not explained, nor 
why surrender to German clamour should have made the German people pacific, 
rather than whetting their appetite for more. Unfortunately Dr Zimmermann’s 
preoccupation with the German ‘right’ of self-determination blinds him to that 
of the Poles and Czechs. For him Pomorze and Poznan are simply ‘Prussian 
provinces’ (p. 72); neither Poland nor Czechoslovakia, it would appear (pp. 69- 
70), had any right to exist as a State. The whole volume is, indeed, a valuable 
source-book on the irreconcilability of German opinion of all schools to the 
undoing of the Partitions of Poland. We are hardly surprised to learn, at the 
end, that it was Polish policy ‘which led to the catastrophe of the second World 
War’ (p. 467). 

On an early page (p. 72), Dr Zimmermann cites Jacques Bainville’s famous 
argument that the Allies lost the peace in 1919 because they left Germany 
united. Over against a united Germany stood a dismembered Europe. Both 
the principle of nationality and that of the balance of power required the division 
of Germany. Unhappily the Peace Conference had failed to establish this 
balance. Instead the new succession States had been set up on so fragile a basis 
that they could only be kept going by French arms. Dr Zimmermann’s book is, 
in effect, a commentary on Bainville’s text; and by confirming its correctness it 
performs an inestimable service. It is also useful as an account of foreign policy 
as an issue in German politics and for the light it casts on the relationships be- 
tween personalities such as Seeckt, Brockdorff-Rantzau, and Stresemann. 

G. BARRACLOUGH 


THE DEATH AND LIFE OF GERMANY: An Account of the American Occupation. 
By Eugene Davidson. London, Jonathan Cape, 1960. ix-+xx-+402 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

PROFESSOR ZINK, in The United States in Germany,' attempted to define the 

problems with which the American occupation authorities were faced, and to 

evaluate their performance. Mr Eugene Davidson now supplements this 
analytical approach with a historically discursive one. Very well written, en- 
livened by anecdote, and based on a careful sifting of public sources and on 
interviews, the book places the evolution of United States policy towards 

Germany firmly in its world political context. Therein lies its chief usefulness 

to the student, and the older reader too will benefit from reminders of the re- 

markable transformation of Germany that occurred in the ten years of occupa- 
tion. 

In some of the earlier chapters criticisms are implicit or explicit, but on the 
whole the wood does not always very clearly emerge from the trees. In a book 
entitled The Death and Life of Germany one might expect an analysis of the 

1 Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1957. Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1958, 
p- 231. 
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‘economic miracle’ rather than a scattering of unrelated figures throughout the 
chronologically arranged chapters; and one might expect some account of West 
German political life beyond vague and sometimes inaccurate references. The 
account is straightforward and the amount of material digested is formidable; 
but it is left to the reader to stand back from the story and the author provides 
little help in raising the more interesting questions or pointing to new insights 
from the known facts. U. W. KiTzINGER 


Die K.P.D. IN DER BUNDESREPUBLIK: Ihre politische Tatigkeit und Organi- 
sation 1945-1956. By Hans Kluth. Cologne and Opladen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1959. 154 pp. Index. DM 9.50. 

Lone before the West German Communist Party was banned by the Federal 

Constitutional Court in 1956, it had ceased to be of much significance. The 

attractions of Communism usually decrease with geographical proximity, and 

Russia was now too near. Few people could doubt that East German workers 

had more chains to loose than their comrades in the West, quite apart from the 

fact that materially workers in the Federal Republic were already far better off. 

Herr Kluth starts with a brief outline of the Communist Party’s fate under the 

Nazi regime, followed by an account of its revival under the Four-Power occu- 

pation and of its activities in the Federal Republic. Outside the reach of the 

Red Army, this soon became a story of energetic futility. In 1952, the party 

was given a programme (worked out by a couple of professional revolutionaries) 

demanding the ‘revolutionary overthrow of the Adenauer regime’ leading to 

‘national liberation’. But the ‘masses’ took little notice either of the programme 

or of its cancellation in 1956. 

Many German non-Communists considered the ban both unnecessary and 
harmful because an underground organization is more difficult to control. But, 
as the author points out, Communists always make it their job to conceal a great 
deal of their activities, even when there are no legal restrictions, so that the ban 
did not create an entirely new situation. On the other hand, the denial of normal 
methods of propaganda, he thinks, has made it more difficult for them to gain 
influence. Today, the West German party is largely an expatriate organization 
run by full-time officials in East Germany who send out propaganda material, 
often in camouflaged form. Its most important activity is the formation of cells 
in industry and in trade union organizations. But Herr Kluth concludes that 
these efforts have remained largely ineffective. The two main reasons are that 
West Germans simply look upon Communists as Russian agents, and that the 
Social Democrats have retained the loyalty of the workers. 

This is a competent outline, containing some useful documents and bio- 
graphical information. And it is lucid and forthright, even though it was written 
as a thesis. WERNER BURMEISTER 


Die MACHTERGREIFUNG: Die Entwicklung Deutschlands zur totalitaren Dik- 
tatur 1918-1934. By Karl Otmar Freiherr von Aretin and Gerhard Fauth. 
Munich, Bayerische Landeszentrale fiir Heimatdienst, 1959. 127 pp. Tables. 
Diagram. Index. (Arbeitsheft fiir Mittler der Politischen Bildung.) 

THE Landeszentralen fiir Heimatdienst in the Federal Republic are quietly doing 

some good work in education for citizenship, both among young people and in 

adult classes. ‘How did Hitler come to power?’ is inevitably one of the central 
subjects of their discussions. This is one of a series of paperback text-books in- 
tended for teachers in charge of these classes. Its first half is taken up with an 
account of Germany’s defeat in 1918 and the Weimar Republic’s attitude to the 

Nazis. The remainder deals with the decisive turn of events during 1932 and the 

seizure of complete power by the Nazi party. In their desire for objectivity, the 

authors have allowed the drama of those events entirely to elude them. Their 
story is about as gripping as an account relating the movement of fatstock 
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prices. That is a pity. Young Germans are now beginning to appreciate the 
need to know something about their country’s recent history. Some excellent 
and authoritative studies have been published in recent years, and they are 
mentioned by the authors. It is hard to see why condensation should involve 
so much tedium. How are the teachers to stimulate the interest of their students, 
if their own interest is not stimulated in the first place by the way in which the 
material is presented to them? WERNER BURMEISTER 


Das DanziG-PRoBLEM: In der deutschen Aussenpolitik 1934-39. By Ludwig 
Denne. Bonn, Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag, 1960. 322 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
DM 22. 

A WELL-DOCUMENTED, scholarly, reasoned, and reasonable study of an inter- 

national problem which twenty-five years ago endangered European peace and 

which even today cannot be said to be solely of academic interest. After a brief 
and commendably impartial survey of Danzig—Polish relations and of Ger- 
many’s Ostpolitik from the inception of the Free City in 1920 up to the almost 
simultaneous triumph of National Socialism in Germany and taking-over by 

Colonel Beck of the Polish Foreign Ministry, Herr Denne devotes the rest of his 

book to a detailed study, first, of the events in Danzig which followed upon the 

National Socialist victory in the 1933 elections in the Free City and which re- 

sulted, in the years 1933-8, in what he truly designates as Danzig’s Gleich- 

schaltung; then, secondly, of Hitler’s Danzig policy from the conclusion of the 

German-—Polish Agreement of 26 January 1934 up to the Munich Agreement in 

1938; and, thirdly and finally, of events in and of the negotiations over Danzig 

and the Corridor from September 1938 to September 1939 which constituted the 

diplomatic prelude to the second World War. His narrative throughout is 
based upon all hitherto available diplomatic documents and, as Herr Denne 
acknowledges, has in addition benefited greatly from the information and advice 
given to him by the former High Commissioner in Danzig, Professor Dr Carl 

Burckhardt, whose own lately published Meine Danziger Mission 1937-391 

should be read together with Herr Denne’s book. 

It is of the utmost importance that the reader of a book on such a contro- 
versial subject as the Danzig problem should have it made clear to him at the 
outset from what standpoint the book is written. Herr Denne has not failed in 
this obligation to his readers. Although he condemns the settlement of the 
German-—Polish problem, and in particular the Danzig problem, achieved by the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919 as a ‘great psychological mistake since by these 
cessions of territory the supporters of revanche in Germany had a dangerous 
weapon put into their hands’ (p. 22), he does not hesitate, in an able intro- 
ductory analysis of the methods employed by Nazi foreign policy, to condemn 
wholeheartedly Hitler’s brutal M achtpolitik. There is a useful bibliography (in 
which, incidentally, the present reviewer’s study on this subject? is incorrectly 
described as having been published in New York). I. F. D. Morrow 


Tue SAAR CONFLICT 1945-1955. By Jacques Freymond. Foreword by John 
Goormaghtigh. New York, Praeger; London, Stevens for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, European Centre, 1960. xxvili+395 
pp. Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

Die Saar: Zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich. Politische Entwicklung von 
1945-1959. By Per Fischer. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner 
Verlag, 1959. 308 pp. Bibliog. Index. DM 19.50. 

PROFESSOR FREYMOND’s book is the first in a series of five studies of inter- 

national conflict : the Saar was chosen for a start because it was a relatively com- 

1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1960, p. 352. 


2 The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands (London, Oxford University 
Press for R.I.I.A., 1936). 
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pact subject and therefore relatively easy to define. These studies of conflict— 
the other four subjects will be Trieste, the Anglo-Iranian and the Franco- 
Moroccan conflicts, and Cyprus—are to be a matter of sociological team-work, 
with an eminent scholar such as Professor Freymond to captain the team. Ina 
sense, to review one of the five studies alone is to review it out of its context. 
For, as an analysis of ten years of the history of the Saar, the book is not extra- 
ordinarily illuminating, and indeed seems to justify the suspicion lurking in the 
historian’s mind that sociology is a slightly dehydrated form of contemporary 
history. 

Professor Freymond’s inevitable conclusion is that the conflict was staged 
by the power relationship between France and Germany during these ten years. 
He systematically examines whatever may have modified the pattern, the in- 
fluence of groups within and beyond the Saar territory, and the influence of 
public opinion. ‘What is “public opinion’’,’ he asks apprehensively, ‘this half- 
sleeping monster that everyone seeks to chain or unleash according to his 
interests?’ (p. 270). He pronounces the decisive vote in the Saar in October 1955 
to have been essentially emotional. ‘In the mood of 1955,’ he writes, ‘con- 
siderations of material interests were no longer compelling: Europe had no 
power of attraction’ (p. 299). This is true: and yet it cannot be ignored that the 
Saar electorate turned the referendum into a vote for Germany partly on 
account of Germany’s sensational economic recovery. Elsewhere Professor 
Freymond examines this side of the problem in considerable detail. 

Dr Per Fischer’s account of the evolution of the Saar problem is unimpeded 
by the sociologist’s discipline and is at the same time reasonably fair in outlook. 
Indeed Dr Fischer is more favourable than Professor Freymond in what he says 
about Johannes Hoffmann. Herr Hoffmann, the Prime Minister of the Saar 
throughout its autonomous period, was frequently reviled as a paid agent of 
France; but in a footnote on p. 269 Dr Fischer apparently accepts Senator 
Dehousse’s vindication of the ‘separatist’. 

Professor Freymond several times emphasizes the connection in the German 
mind between the German claim to the Saar and that to the territories beyond 
the Oder. Dr Fischer is clearly much concerned with this aspect of the matter. 
The fact that people like Herr Hoffmann have not been persecuted since the 
Saar returned to Germany has, he feels, strengthened Germany’s position with 
regard to a future Peace Treaty. 

The index to Professor Freymond’s study is not perhaps sufficiently differen- 
tiated for so important a work of reference. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


A History OF SPAIN AND PortuGAL. By William C: Atkinson. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1960. 382 pp. Bibliog. Index. 6s. 


Tuis book, by the holder of the chair of Hispanic Studies at Glasgow, makes 
available to the common reader at a modest price the main outlines of the 
history of Spain and Portugal from the earliest times to the present day. It is 
in the form of a readable and lively narrative, with a liberal supply of obiter 
dicta, which might make the reader feel sympathetic to Portugal but would be 
more likely to confirm than correct any prejudice he might have against the 
Spaniards. It conforms to the general pattern of the series as laid down in a 
foreword by the General Editor, J. E. Morpurgo, that is, to satisfy the curiosity 
of the reader about national character, national development, and national 
power. Professor Atkinson forestalls some criticism by declaring that ‘the 
author, concerned to present an analytical account of the formation and evolu- 
tion of the two peoples, to trace the slow and much bedevilled growth of their 
society, does not present that account asa social history’ (p. 12). Some account, 
of no great interest except to the novice, is given of developments in literature 
and the arts. 


Professor Atkinson’s ability to pack into the 338 pages of the actual narrative 
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a vast amount of information without confusing his reader or overwhelming 
him with facts is quite masterly. He has clearly made great efforts to be objec- 
tive and dispassionate. A note of impatience, however, creeps in here and there 
when he writes of the events which in both countries lead him to the conclusion 
that there is a ‘despairing incompatibility, to which no solution is as yet in sight, 
between ‘‘progress”’ in the liberal western European sense and the virtues of an 
ordered society’ (p. 12). From this springs his sympathy with the peripheral 
regions (including Catalonia), whose preparation for self-government he feels 
is more securely and solidly based (p. 195). He recognizes Portugal’s failure to 
solve the problem, but here his criticism is on the whole milder than it is of 
Castile. His attitude is not wholly consistent on this point. 

In an effort to make the book more lively reading Professor Atkinson makes 
many pungent and controversial generalizations, and like some eminent Spanish 
writers looks into the mirror of the past for ineradicable characteristics. It is 
amusing but of questionable value to link the intolerance of heresy of the 
Spaniards Theodosius and Constantine in Roman times with the subsequent 
attitude of Catholicism in Spain and Portugal (pp. 32, 33). Generalizations about 
the legacy of the Arabs (p. 61) and the characteristics of Spanish feudalism 
(p. 81)—the latter ideas derived from the late Ortega y Gasset—are more likely 
to confuse than enlighten the serious student of Spain. More basic research is 
needed on Spanish political, social, and economic history before such generaliza- 
tions can have much value, and fortunately now in this country, and even in 
Spain, more rigorous standards are upsetting many hoary generalizations which 
in the past have helped to build up a picture of Spain (and to a lesser extent of 
Portugal) conforming to religious or political preconceptions. Professor 
Atkinson has few axes to grind beyond a worthy preference for liberal institutions 
within a well-ordered society, and he rules out any idea that he should point to 
how this might be achieved in Spain or Portugal. 

It is easy to pick holes and point to omissions in a book that in such a short 
space attempts so much and it is more remarkable what the author has managed 
to include than what he has omitted. It is, however, strange that with his 
avowed interest in education he does not find room for even a mention of the 
work of Francisco Giner, Manuel Cossio, and José Castillejo, who did so much 
to raise the intellectual level of Spain before the Civil War (and whose work 
lives on in some of the better minds of Spain today). The bibliography (which 
is necessarily highly selective) omits the late Professor Trend’s The Origins of 
Modern Spain (Cambridge University Press, 1934), which dealt with this aspect 
of Spain’s development. 

The style is often admirably concise but a too frequent use of inversions and 
such sentences as ‘An interview with Philip, whose favourite daughter, Isabella, 
he would fain have in marriage’ (p. 159) and ‘Yielding as had his father to an un- 
worthy passion, he married another man’s wife . . .’ (p. 94) are in the tradition 
of a kind of historical writing which jars and is not really illuminating. This is 
not a book that will satisfy anyone completely (some Spanish criticism has been 
definitely hostile) but it is the best and most interesting short history of the 

Peninsula available in English and will remain so for some time to come. 
HELEN F. GRANT 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Franco Spatn. By William Ebenstein. Princeton, N.J., 
Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1960. 53 pp. (Research Monograph No. 8.) 50 cents. 

Tuts book shows the close union between Church and State in Franco Spain. 

We find some explanation for this in the author’s statement that the violence 

of the religious struggle in Spain is mainly due to the socia] and political attitude 

of the Church; a distinguished Catholic intellectual, Manuel Lizcano, is quoted as 
illustrating the divorce of the clergy from the Spanish people (p. 5). The con- 
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clusion, not clearly stated, is that the Church in Spain, as well as the Army, has 
been instrumental in impeding the rise of the poorer classes. : 

The number of priests per inhabitant is lower in Spain than that of priests 
per Catholic inhabitants in Switzerland, England, Belgium, Ireland, France, 
Italy, Holland, or the U.S.A. An inquiry carried out among the workers in 1957 
showed the following results: 90 per cent said to be anticlerical, 41 per cent anti- 
religious, and 55 per cent not interested in religion; only 8 per cent attended 
Mass regularly (pp. 27, 28). As for students, in an inquiry held in 1955, 52 per 
cent accused the clergy of immorality, vanity, and worldly ambition, 70 per 
cent thought that the social doctrine of the Church was not acceptable to the 
people, and 65 per cent charged the Church with lack of concern for the people 
(p. 28). Mr Ebenstein draws the conclusion that Spanish Catholicism is mainly a 
bourgeois religion. 

He analyses the Concordat, but he rightly says that the situation is not so 
grave as a perusal of it might suggest. The reason, he says, is prudence on the 
part of the Church. This is true, but the inefficiency of the censorship is true too, 
and also the fact that everywhere in Spain there are enemies of the regime. 

The monograph contains a good description of the main trends of the 
Catholic opposition. Mr Ebenstein cites a group of people who are, or have been, 
opposed to the regime because they consider it to be ‘too soft’ in the face of 
modern errors. He also analyses the various Christian Democratic standpoints, 
from that of Martin Artajo, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, whom he 
rightly considers to be Christian Democrat only in name, to the real Christian 
Democrats, like Gil Robles and Giménez Fernandez. He deals at some length 
with Bishop Herrera, whose position, however, rather than democratic, is that 
of an enlightened paternalism, and his political counterpart is not Gil Robles 
but Martin Artajo. The book lacks a good analysis of the new tendencies to- 
wards a deep left-wing evangelical Catholicism among young people. 

In spite of these defects the monograph is a good summary of the facts about 
Spanish Catholicism. It is especially interesting in the chapter about Opus Dei, 
an obscure but decisive factor in present-day Spain and one about which little 
is known abroad. The author seems to have consulted most of the sources avail- 
able. But it is a pity that all these facts have not been set against a background 
of deeper knowledge of the social and intellectual trends in Spain, especially 
among the awakening younger generations. VICENTE GIRBAU-LEON 


TUrket: Anschluss an die moderne Wirtschaft unter Kemal Atatiirk. By 
Friedrich Karl Kienitz. Foreword by Clodwig Kapferer. Hamburg, Verlag 
Weltarchiv, 1959. 148 pp. Bibliog. Paper bound DM 12, cloth DM 14. 

Tuts factual and succinct study deals with the drive by Atatiirk for the trans- 

formation of his country into a modernized dynamic economy. It surveys the 

problems that had to be overcome, examines the purposes of policy, describes 
specific steps taken, and indicates the measure of success. A general discussion 
of the position at the birth of the Turkish Republic is followed by a sector-by- 
sector examination of transport and education, agriculture, mining, power, in- 
dustrialization, foreign trade policy, and the financial aspects of the experiment. 

A final brief assessment of the period (1922-38) points to a legacy of unresolved 

problems but concludes that in the face of a hopeless-seeming situation the 

foundations were built for further development. There is passing reference to 
some possible lessons in Turkish experiences for the governments of under- 

developed countries. M. G. 


Tue TRIUMPH OF TYRANNY: The Naziand Soviet Conquest of Central Europe. By 

Stephen Borsody. London, Jonathan Cape, 1960. 285 pp. Maps. Index. 21s. 
THE author of this book is a former Czechoslovak subject of Hungarian nation- 
ality, now an American citizen and professor of history in Pittsburgh, and it is 
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dedicated to the memory of Oscar Jaszi, the great Hungarian sociologist and 
specialist in problems of nationality, who died in America in 1957 aged 82. 

Mr Borsody’s subject is the fate of Central Europe from the collapse of the 
Habsburg Monarchy to the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution. The facts 
are well enough known, and he has none to add. But this book is essentially a 
commentary on the facts, a series of reflections on the nature of relationships 
between States and nations in the Danube Basin, the reasons for tragedy, and 
the importance to the Western nations of the succession of disasters which the 
twentieth century has brought to these peoples. Mr Borsody’s main theme is 
that excessive nationalism is the cause of the Danubians’ enslavement first to 
Germany and then to Russia. He believes that only a genuinely federal organ- 
ization of Central Europe can give stability and freedom, recognizes that this is 
at present not a real prospect, yet concludes that ‘the triumph of tyranny is not 
the last word of history’ (p. 271). 

It must be stated that, if the argument is not particularly new, the honesty 
and impartiality of Mr Borsody’s analysis are quite strikingly so. He has 
avoided all the usual clichés, has refused to hunt for scapegoats, and puts his 
points with a refreshing modesty, clarity, and wisdom. While aware of rapacity 
or blunders by great Powers, he gives no less space to the errors or crimes of 
small States. He is not deceived by any of the ‘conspiracy theories’ or special 
pleading about Yalta or Potsdam. The special interest of his book lies in its 
emphasis on the Czech-Hungarian relationship. These two countries were of 
course and still are the two most advanced of the Danubian nations, each pos- 
sessing, in its own way, long traditions not only of national independence but 
also of liberty of thought and speech. Mr Borsody has hard things to say of the 
old Hungarian oligarchy, even if he pays some tribute to its Whiggish liberalism. 
His dislike of the reactionary regime of Horthy gives all the more weight to his 
bitter criticism of the Czech democratic politicians, and especially of President 
Benes. Sometimes he goes a bit too far. To say that after the second World War 

BeneS ‘headed and supported the instigators of racial hatred in liberated 
Czechoslovakia’ (p. 238) does less than justice to the Czech Communists, who, 
directly controlling most of the ex-German borderlands from May 1945 onwards, 
were responsible for most of the atrocities committed there. Nevertheless, his 
case against the Czechs must on the whole be accepted. His profound sympathy 
for both Hungarians and Czechs, with all their virtues and their faults, is ap- 
parent on every page. HuGu SETON-WATSON 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1938-1948: The Failure of 
Coexistence. By Josef Korbel. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xii+258 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
32s. 6d. 

THE Czechoslovak coup d éat of 1948 was of climactic significance for the 

definition of Western attitudes to the cold war. This analysis of the methods 

used by the Communists to create conditions which would favour their Putsch is 
therefore welcome. It is, of course, extremely difficult to document the latter 
stages of this process, and the author relies perhaps too heavily on émigré 
evidence. Most of his informants are of unimpeachable repute, but even ten 
years after the event their recollection cannot be expected to be tranquil. 

Occasionally Mr Korbel himself is carried away by the justice of his cause—e.g. 

his description of the Communist infiltration of the Czechoslovak Army (pp. 

166~7) emphasizes the role played by Communist and fellow-travelling officers, 

and exculpates their colleagues who had served in the West. In fact, the G.O.C. 

in Bohemia, the most important command in February 1948, was General 

Klapalek, formerly commander of the Czechoslovak units in the Western Desert, 

and he backed the time-serving Svoboda and Boéek in their subservience to 

Communist demands. 
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The documentary evidence quoted sometimes seems to be too circum- 
stantial. A directive allegedly issued by the Czechoslovak Communist Party in 
the summer of 1943 contains an outline of post-war aims including the establish- 
ment of a Czech Soviet Republic (pp. 73-5). Yet the evidence cited consists of a 
typewritten copy of what would appear to be a document of great importance, if 
only its authenticity could be more reliably established. In his desire to prove 
his case, Mr Korbel is tempted to use material which adds little to his indict- 
ment: for instance, the Raichel affair was only a marginal issue, but if it had to 
be included it should have been documented more carefully (pp. 194-5). The 
U.S. military attaché in Prague at the time was the late Col. J. A. Michela, not 
Major Richard S. Steffel (p. 195). 

Yet these criticisms of method and interpretation cannot detract from 
the major issues raised by this book. In his sub-title (The Failure of Coexistence) 
and in his final paragraph (pp. 240-1) Mr Korbel argues from the specific to the 
general in claiming that the experience of post-war Czechoslovakia proves the 
impossibility of any kind of coexistence with Communism. It is a fact that 
Czechoslovakia fell to Communism in February 1948; it is also true that sub- 
version helped to make this possible. But there was more to Czechoslovak Com- 
munism than simple subversion, and the analogy between events within the 
Soviet power sphere as defined at Teheran and the general world situation seven 
years after Stalin’s death proves little. Co-existence between the dying BeneS 
and the ineffectual band of Czechoslovak democrats, on the one hand, and the 
well-organized Communist Party on the other cannot be compared with the 
balance of deterrence which exists between East and West today. Otto Pick 


THE COMMUNIST CouP IN CZECHOSLAVAKIA. By Morton A. Kaplan. Princeton, 
N.J., Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton University, 1960. 40 pp. (Research 
Monograph No. 5.) 50 cents. 

In his monograph Professor Kaplan lists most of the known facts of immediate 

concern to all students of the Czechoslovak coup in February 1948. The 

mechanics of the coup are clearly exposed and well documented; the scholarly 
method of presentation underlines the dramatic nature of the events described. 

The concluding sections are less lucid; an attempt is made to build up a case 
both for and against the hypothesis that the coup had been planned right from 
the very beginning of the post-war Republic. This academic tug-of-war seems 
hardly worth the effort. Professor Kaplan himself says that the ‘case material is 
not sufficient to confirm outright either hypothesis’ (p. 30). On balance, how- 
ever, he seems to favour the view that the cowp was unpremeditated, that in 

1948 the U.S.S.R. did little but react to the world situation and to the 

threat of a crisis in Czechoslovakia. Of course, this is just a hypothesis. 


Otto Pick 


THE HUNGARIAN EXPERIENCE IN ECONOMIC PLANNING: A Theoretical and 
Empirical Study. By Bela A. Balassa. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 285 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
48s. 

Art the time of the intellectual ferment originating with the revisionist policies of 

the first Imre Nagy Cabinet, formed a few months after Stalin’s death, a lively 

discussion cropped up in Hungary on the working and the defects of the eco- 
nomic plan. Thus characteristic details of the internal mechanism of planning 
have been revealed, hardly available to the same extent in other Communist 
countries. The author, himself involved in planning in various positions in 

Hungary until 1956, draws extensively on the available sources. In examining 

the process of planning in a Soviet-type economy Professor Balassa expounds 

an outline of the theory of planning and emphasizes that the economist’s 
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argument is not alone sufficient to establish a choice between economic systems. 
Regarding the fundamental methods of planning he draws a line of distinction 
between centralized physical planning and the centralized market solution or 
‘price planning’. In the latter case the planners avail themselves of the price 
mechanism either combined with consumers’ sovereignty or just as a device of 
allocation. The author argues—as I think justifiably—that under conditions of 
price planning general equilibrium based on a rational choice among alternative 
production methods is possible. In the case of physical planning a number of 
‘general equilibria’ are possible, yet these are mere statistical equations, and do 
not correspond to optimal resource allocation. 

Turning to the Hungarian scene, with its system of physical planning, the 
author points out that in the absence of comprehensive input-output calcula- 
tions consistency requirements have not been fulfilled. Achievements have also 
been impaired by a misconceived bonus system in the enterprises. Improve- 
ments were attempted in a later phase by introducing profit as one of the 
criteria for allotting bonuses. Since in physical planning prices are determined 
arbitrarily, the profits based on them do not lend themselves as reliable guidance 
for efficient resource allocation. 

As to investment policies, the irrationality of the price system and the 
absence of an interest rate impeded the making of decisions based on the calcu- 
lation of efficiency. Yet the ill-effects were outweighed, as far as the growth of 
national income was concerned, by the re-allocation of labour from a low-pro- 
ductivity sector such as agriculture to manufacture, by an increase of the work- 
ing population as a whole, and by an enforced ratio of accumulation. Economic 
growth, however, has been achieved at an enormous cost. The author ventures 
to compare the rate of investment and the growth rate of the economy during 
the periods 1935-8 and 1950-5, a comparison necessarily based partly on arbi- 
trary assumptions. The result, even if regarded with some reserve, is startling. 
In the period 1950-5 a rate of investment three times as high as in the years 
1935-8 was needed to achieve a slightly higher growth rate. This is the author's 
main conclusion. He gives much attention to the problem of pricing as well. 
This part of the analysis would have benefited from substantiating by com- 
parative figures the distortion of the price structure. GEORGE KEMENY 


POLITICAL PRISONER. By Paul Ignotus. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

1959. Vii+201 pp. 16s. 

Tuis book performs more than the title promises. The scene of secret-police 
cellars specially designed for the physical and mental torture of prisoners whose 
innocence is quite often cynically admitted by the confession-extorters them- 
selves, is by now regrettably familiar to most of us. But the author, true to a 
heritage of three generations of prominent newspapermen and writers, gives an 
unusually enlightening picture of between-the-wars Hungary, seen from the 
angle of a sophisticated and Westernized young Jew, devoid of illusions but the 
happy possessor of a sense of humour and of that ability to write which we miss 
so sadly in most ‘political’ writers. 

In the winter of 1938/9, Paul Ignotus, convinced that there could be no 
question for him of remaining in a Hungary already in the grip of the Nazis, 
came to England. He chose this country because of his ‘admiration for its 
traditions and social achievements’ but also because apparently at this time 
there was nowhere else to go. He came, not as a refugee, but as a crypto- 
refugee, ostensibly on a journalistic assignment. Here he lived in the strange 
world of such crypto-refugees in London just before the war; a world of crypto- 
beggars not entitled to the sympathy accorded the legitimate refugee, but sub- 
ject to all the disabilities of the refugee status. The war brought him an ap- 
pointment at the B.B.C. which he held until 1947. 

His picture of post-war Hungary in 1946, when he first returned to his own 
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country, is full of illuminating anecdote and, apart from being entirely truthful, 
makes excellent reading. His description of his work in the Hungarian Legation 
in London, his return to Hungary to the bedside of his dying father, his arrest, 
his experiences at the hands of the A.V.O., his long imprisonment, release, and 
romantic marriage—a romance probably unique in the vast literature of cap- 
tivity—provide a valuable and reliable guide to the understanding of present- 
day Hungary. EpDITH BONE 


U.S.S.R. 


A History oF Soviet Russi. Vol. 11: Socialism in One Country 1924-1926. 

By Edward Hallet Carr. London, Macmillan, 1959. viii+-493 pp. Index. 45s. 
Tuts is the sixth volume in Mr Carr’s ten-volume history of Soviet Russia and 
the second in his trilogy on ‘Socialism in one Country’. The preceding volume? 
explored the economic issues which divided the leadership in the years following 
Lenin’s death. In the present volume Mr Carr concentrates on the political 
aspects of Stalin’s rise to power, the struggle with Trotsky and other Opposition 
leaders, and the emergence of the cryptic Stalinist slogan ‘Socialism in one 
Country’ on which the State industrialization plans of the next period were 
based. Mr Carr named these volumes after this ‘slogan’ not because it attracted 
much notice when launched by Stalin at this time but because of its ultimate 
significance for the economic system. 

Mr Carr’s scholarship, his penetrating analyses of intricate issues and his 
ability to instill life and light into the driest documentary bones, is brilliantly 
sustained in this latest volume of his history. It is enhanced by the writing, an 
unusual pleasure in a text so closely anchored to Russian sources as this is. 

Before discussing this second volume of the trilogy in greater detail it is im- 

portant to look again at Mr Carr’s preface to Volume 1 where he explains the 
reasons for the peculiar structure of these volumes, i.e. why he separated the 
analysis of economic problems from the story of the political struggle told in the 
second volume. Mr Carr does not himself seem altogether happy about dividing 
these interlocked problems, and indeed his apprehension is justified. This being 
said, it is only fair to recall Mr Carr’s difficulties. For example, he mentions ‘the 
complexity of the issues’ confronting him, the pioneer research work required in a 
field where he had ‘few predecessors and few sign-posts to follow’, and the baffling 
task of ‘unravelling the decisive factors’ in the power-struggle of the time. 
Priority was given to the economic analysis (in Volume 1) because Mr Carr inter- 
preted the power-struggle primarily in economic terms—a somewhat ‘determinist 
approach’ which is not confirmed by his own analysis of the fluctuating motives 
of the chief contestants for power. As these economic controversies make little 
sense, for the most part, divorced from the power-struggle, the result of the 
separation must often be confusing for the common reader. Intense concentra- 
tion is required to form a composite picture of events in Volume 11; too many 
essential clues lurk in the many cross-references to Volume 1. So it is doubtful 
if more than a few experienced readers will get a rounded view of this slice of 
Soviet history—though there is abundant material for doing so. The insertion 
of self-contained historical essays, e.g. ‘The Lessons of October’, which the 
specialist will cherish as models of their kind, also has the effect of breaking still 
further the continuity of the narrative. 

The period 1924-6 was one of the decisive phases in Stalin’s rise to power and 
it has been most effectively described in Chapter 2 of this volume. The future 
Soviet dictator often surprises at this time by his moderation and restraint in 
polemics with his political opponents. He never faltered in his grasp of the 
essentials of the power-game or in his manipulation of the Party levers of control 

1 London, Macmillan, 1958. Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1959, p. 346. 
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through which in fact he was able to out-manoeuvre his opponents at every 
stage. In this respect he early showed himself superior to all of them, including 
the much more gifted political intellectual Trotsky. The impression created by 
Mr Carr’s description of the Soviet political arena after Lenin’s death is not ele- 
vating. Decisions were motivated more by personal malice and ambition than by 
any serious consideration of the country’s problems. Moreover the main actors, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and even Trotsky, were prepared to eat their words and 
change positions as occasions required, and were really a dishonourable and un- 
principled lot. In this mélée, Prebrashensky’s powerful principled grasp, as a 
theoretical Marxist, of the economic problems of the day and his formulation of 
the thesis of peasant surplus accumulation as the socialist basis for industrializa- 
tion, in an under-developed country like Russia, earn respect. The lonely 
faltering figure of Krupskaya also attracts interest. Her life, especially after 
Lenin’s death, might be worth exploring further in a biography. 

While the Party leaders wrangled and intrigued, the peasant masses, which 
formed the great majority of the country, were becoming more prosperous under 
the N.E.P. and gaining more political confidence. As they had no sympathy with 
the Communist Party’s socialist objectives in agriculture they presented a very 
real problem for the Soviet leadership which was still a tiny minority in the 
country. Some of Mr Carr’s most original and successful research is devoted to 
reconstructing this state of affairs in the countryside. In ‘Revitalizing the 
Soviets’, he describes the extraordinarily varied pattern of agricultural produc- 
tion and social life in the village on the eve of collectivization. Peasant demands 
for largely non-existent consumer goods and higher prices were constantly in- 
creasing ; grain was being withheld because of the lack of industrial goods; how 
to get agricultural supplies from the peasants under these conditions and at the 
same time ‘milk’ them for industrialization was the big problem on the horizon. 

This was also the period when the first all-union Constitution consolidated 
the political relations between the central Government in Moscow and the non- 
Russian minorities on the periphery. In the chapter on ‘The Union and the 
Republics’ Mr Carr has brilliantly exposed the legal chicanery by which under a 
facade of independent national republics the non-Russian peoples were con- 
stitutionally deprived of any effective voice in their political affairs—a state of 
affairs which prevails to the present day. 

The concluding volume of this trilogy will be devoted to Soviet foreign 
policy, a subject on which Mr Carr has already done some of his best work. It 
should be a pleasant excursion for him after his heroic labours on the preceding 
volumes and one of his most interesting and successful contributions to the 
study of Soviet history. C.G 


A ConcISE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By John 
S. Reshetar. New York, Praeger for the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1960. ix+331 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Foreign Policy Research Institute Series. No. 9.) $6. 

ALTHOUGH more than forty years have elapsed since the Bolshevik seizure of 

power, one still cannot entirely suppress a feeling of amazement that the des- 

tinies of Russia should have fallen into the hands of Lenin and his party of 
fanatical extremists. Their victory was due to skilful tactical manoeuvring and 
in large measure to sheer good fortune; it was by no means, as the Communists 
themselves would have us believe, the logical product of an impersonal his- 
torical process. The Bolsheviks’ sudden leap from the obscurity of the revolu- 
tionary underground to the pinnacle of power was clearly a major turning-point 
in their fortunes; so too was their subsequent transmutation into a privileged 
governing élite owing absolute allegiance to a semi-divine Leader. 

One misses this element of the dramatic and the extraordinary in Mr 

Reshetar’s somewhat laconic treatment of the Party’s history. Nor does he tell 
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us much about the whys and wherefores of Communist policy: the motives that 
lay behind the various tactical moves and the degree to which they succeeded or 
failed. Largely no doubt for reasons of space, he concentrates his attention on 
Party organization, and more especially on the constant struggle for power at 
the top—a decisive factor, admittedly, but not the whole story. Mr Reshetar 
rightly stresses Khrushchev’s debt to Stalin but does not mention his achieve- 
ment in restoring the Party to its proper position vis-a-vis the other pillars of 
authority. Nevertheless this is a most useful survey, and a good introduction to 
the more fundamental history of the C.P.S.U. recently published by Mr L. B. 
Schapiro.! Those who approach the latter work by way of Mr Reshetar will find 
him an accurate and reliable guide. J. L. H. KEEp 


THE CoMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SoviET Unton. By Leonard Schapiro. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1960. xiv-+631 pp. Index. 63s. 
Tuis, the first comprehensive history of the Soviet Communist Party, can be 
unreservedly recommended for its thoroughness, accuracy, and sobriety. Mr 
Schapiro has painstakingly examined an immense amount of material, much of 
it not easily accessible and most of it formidably dull, and has extracted from 
it a clear and convincing account of the Party’s fortunes, from the early con- 
troversies in which Leninism took shape to the changes of line and leadership 
in the five years after Stalin’s death. If the book had no other merit, it would 
be an invaluable store-house of references to the sources of information on every 
important event in the life of the Party. But its great virtue is that the main 
lines of the story, the logic of the Party’s development, always stand out clearly 
from the mass of detail. We are always aware of the relations between different 
aspects of Party policy at any particular time, and of the connections, where 
they can be shown, between disputes on policy and the power struggle. A very 
useful feature is the periodic summary of changes in the structure and composi- 
tion of the Party, reflecting the changes in its political function: from under- 
ground conspiracy to bureaucratic oligarchy, thence to part of the apparatus of 
Stalin’s personal dictatorship—and Mr Schapiro describes very well the latest 
stage in its evolution, for which no obviously adequate label has yet been found. 
There are serious gaps in our information on the inner life of the Party, es- 
pecially after 1930, which must be filled by speculation. Mr Schapiro does not 
over-indulge himself, his conjectures are usually plausible, and there is never 
any doubt where the demonstrable ends and the hypothetical begins. Wisely, 
he does not attempt a detailed description of the mechanism of political controls, 
nor of the process of policy formation, nor of the relations between particular 
leaders and power-groupings in the Stalin period. Soviet secrecy denies us the 
possibility of discussing these matters except in broad outline. All that can be 
said on them, Mr Schapiro has said well. It is unlikely that we shall ever havea 
definitive work on a subject so unsatisfactorily documented. But it is safe to 
predict that this book will remain for years to come the most useful and reliable 
general survey of the history of the C.P.S.U. H. T. WILLETTS 


KREML OHNE STALIN. By Wolfgang Leonhard. Cologne, Verlag fiir Politik und 
Wirtschaft, 1959. 646 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. DM 21.80. 
Dr LEONHARD’s first book Die Revolution entlasst thre Kinder,? an autobio- 
graphical account of his early life in the German Communist Party and the secret 
Lenin school in Moscow (later Ufa), was of great interest. This second book 
concerns the period of Soviet history from the nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 
to the twenty-first Congress in 1959. All the major events and policies of these 
1 Reviewed below. 


* English translation, Child of the Revolution (London, Collins, 1957), reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, April 1958, p. 237. 
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years, including such outstanding events as the ‘Doctors’ Plot’, Stalin’s death, 
the fall of Berya and the eclipse of the M.V.D., Khruschchev’s secret speech and 
the proceedings of the twentieth and twenty- first Party Congresses, are carefully 
analysed on the basis of a wide range of Soviet and supplementary sources. 

Dr Leonhard’s expert knowledge of Soviet affairs, his keen political insight, 
and his flair for deciphering the obscure in Soviet developments (probably much 
intensified by his early training as a Communist) lend authority to his views, 
even if some of them are open to controversy. His main conclusion about the 
changes that have taken place since Stalin’s death within the Soviet Union is 
that there has been a certain modernization of the system but nothing in the 
sense of democratic liberalization. He is unusually optimistic about the outcome 
of Soviet intrigues in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, believing that, in spite of 
present successes, the independent neutral States do not want to be pawns of 
Moscow. 

The book is equipped with a most useful annotated chronology of events 
from 1952 to 1959, a comprehensive bibliography, and an index of personalities. 
As a general reference work there is nothing similar in English, so an English 
translation could be very useful. C. G. 


Tue Soviet Dictatorsu1p. By Herbert McClosky and John Turner. London, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. xiii+-657 pp. Index. 62s. 

Proressors McClosky and Turner have produced a useful addition to the well- 
known McGraw-Hill series in political science. They deal successively with the 
historical evolution of the Soviet political and administrative system, with a 
description first of the Party and then of the organizations of the State, and 
finally with the various ways in which Soviet society is controlled from the 
economic and ideological point of view. The book is based upon the large num- 
ber of primary sources now available in English and upon the more specialized 
works of recent American scholarship in this field. It is however curious to 
note that the authors seem quite uninterested in what has been done on this 
subject elsewhere: there is, for instance, no reference in the historical chapters 
to the writings of Mr E. H. Carr. Because of the compartmentalism of the 
American educational system and its text-books, questions of foreign policy and 
of the Soviet control of the satellites are omitted, and this gives a certain un- 
reality to the authors’ speculations about the stability or otherwise of the re- 
gime. The treatment of the nationalities question is not up to the standard of 
the rest of the book: it is, for instance, extraordinary that there should be no 
mention at all of the Jewish question in Russia. Finally, it is sad to find a 
reliable text-book repeating the stock howler that the electoral provisions of the 
1924 Constitution included a five to one bias in favour of the urban as against 
the rural population. MAx BELOFF 


A CALENDAR OF SOVIET TREATIES 1917-1957. By Robert M. Slusser and Jan F. 
Triska with the assistance of George Ginsburgs and Wilfred O. Reiners. 
Stanford University Press, 1959; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
xii+530 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace Documentary Series, No. 4.) $18. 120s. 

Messrs Slusser and Triska are to be congratulated on a thorough, compre- 

hensive, and most valuable piece of work—though ‘piece’ is perhaps a mis- 





leading word to use for a book of over 500 pages, double column. They have | 


interpreted the term ‘treaty’ very broadly, to include, as they put it, ‘all 
verified international agreements to which Soviet Russia was a party, no matter 
what their form’ (p. ix). A short appendix lists unverified agreements for the 
existence of which the evidence is incomplete. Other appendices list unratified 
treaties, the secret Soviet-German military agreements concluded between 1921 
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and 1938, and a selection of non-governmental agreements concerned primarily 
with contracts and concessions. 

The entries are arranged chronologically; each entry gives the date of the 
treaty, names the place where it was signed, briefly summarizes its contents, 
and indicates the publication in which the text can be found or the source from 
which the information was derived if the text itself is not available. The index 
—of 70 pages—is supplemented by a useful table of index headings. The 
authors invite those who use their Calendar to send them any additions or cor- 
rections; a sample check suggests that there are unlikely to be many. 


JANE DEGRAS 


THE UNION REPUBLICS IN SovieT DipLomacy: A Study of Soviet Federalism 
in the Service of Soviet Foreign Policy. By Vernon V. Aspaturian. Geneva, 
E. Droz; Paris, Minard, 1960. 228 pp. Index. (Publications de 1|’Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales No. 36) Sw. Frs. 20. 
TueE proliferation of Soviet studies in the United States has not yet produced a 
really good book on Soviet foreign policy and the idiosyncrasies of Soviet 
diplomacy (nor have our own scholars) though this is surely one of the most 
important questions on the international research slate. Mr Aspaturian’s ‘ex- 
ploration of one small aspect of Soviet diplomacy’ (as he himself modestly 
describes this work) should therefore be of great interest to all concerned with 
Soviet foreign policy whether they be diplomats, students, or journalists. 

He has made an original and most perspicacious study of Moscow’s diplo- 
matic exploitation of the fifteen Federal Republics of the Soviet Union. He 
shows how, throughout the inter-war years, these republics lost all semblance 
of diplomatic independence, though before the enactment of the 1923 all- 
Union Constitution they maintained separate diplomatic missions abroad. Mr 
Aspaturian traces the story through the post-war years from the 1944 constitu- 
tional amendments which entitled the then sixteen Soviet republics to conduct 
their own foreign policy and establish their own foreign offices and diplomatic 
missions abroad—an elaborate juridical sham specially designed to strengthen 
the Soviet demand for admission to the U.N. of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

Mr Aspaturian’s careful study of the documentary evidence shows how 
inevitably the Ukrainian and Byelorussian votes have been used by Moscow to 
bolster support for its policies in international conferences and the many inter- 
national organizations to which they now belong as ‘fully independent countries’. 
Indeed, on the record ‘their potential for future diplomatic mischief’ is un- 
doubted (p. 52). 

In a very interesting section of the book, Mr Aspaturian scrutinizes Soviet 
post-war frontier changes, population moves, etc., affecting the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, and Carpathian peoples which further confirm the fiction of 
Soviet Republican diplomatic status. These changes were all negotiated 
directly by Moscow, the Ukrainian or Byelorussian Governments taking no 
part in the negotiations (pp. 195-7). Both Stalin and Molotov made great 
capital at the time out of Ukrainian nationalism as a justification for expansion 
at the expense of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, but later no more 
was heard in Moscow of Ukrainian or Byelorussian rights to conduct their own 
foreign policies. The only domestic reflection of this right that Mr Aspaturian 
discovered in his researches was one consular exit visa granted by the Ukraine 
to Mr MacDuffie (cf. p. 169, footnote 18). 

Mr Aspaturian was able to continue his investigations of these matters in the 
Soviet Union, where he visited the Foreign Ministries in Moscow, Kiev, Tbilisi, 
and Erevan. As a result, we learn, for example, that the Georgian Foreign 
Ministry was housed in a shabby structure and consisted precisely of a single 
reception room (p. 167), and he was able to obtain some fresh information on the 
organization of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Foreign Ministries which alone, 
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according to Mr Aspaturian, maintain fairly extensive diplomatic establish- 
ments, due to their membership of the United Nations and of other international 
bodies (pp. 167-73). 

This book forms part, we are informed, of a ‘continuing study of Soviet 
diplomacy’. Judging by Mr Aspaturian’s admirable initial performance here it 
should be most valuable. The astute and complicated diplomatic techniques and 
strategies of Soviet foreign policy have too long escaped close consistent 
scrutiny. The sooner it appears, the better. C. G. 


RussIAN CENTRAL AsIA 1867-1917: A Study in Colonial Rule. By Richard A. 
Pierce. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1960. 
viii + 359 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 56s. 

PAN-TURKISM AND IsLAM IN Russia. By Serge A. Zenkovsky. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
x+345 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Russian Research Center Studies, 36.) 
545. 

Botu of these books provide valuable information about a little-known subject 

—the fortunes of the Muslim peoples who came under Russian rule at various 

times since the sixteenth century and have remained under Soviet rule since the 

Revolution. 

The scope of Russian Central Asia is more restricted than that of the other 
work and the treatment is therefore more detailed. Mr Pierce has confined his 
attention almost entirely to those parts of Turkestan and the Steppe Region 
which came under direct Russian administration. He deals only briefly with the 
situation prevailing in the semi-independent khanates of Bukhara and Khiva— 
a matter which, by the way, is well covered in another recent work, Mary Holds- 
worth’s Turkestan in the Nineteenth Century. Mr Zenkovsky, on the other hand, 
deals not only with the Turkic peoples of what is now Soviet Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, but also with the Azerbaijanis and the Tatars. Both of these im- 
portant books would have benefited by perusal and editing by someone more 
familiar with the Islamic background and with the non-Russian languages in- 
volved than either of the authors appears to be. 

Russian Central Asia 1867-1917 is an admirable example of wide and pains- 
taking research conveyed in a clear and readable style. Since the Revolution, 
Soviet writers have, for the most part, painted the gloomiest possible picture of 
conditions in Central Asia under the Tsarist regime. Earlier English writing on 
the same subject was considerably affected by the spirit of Anglo-Russian rivalry 
which was rife during the nineteenth century. The net result was an impression 
of negligence and inefficiency in contrast to the spectacular material achieve- 
ments of the Soviet regime. When, however, it is considered that at the out- 
break of the Revolution Russian rule had only been established throughout 
Turkestan and the Steppe Region for a bare fifty years, the Russian administra- 
tive achievement is seen to be by no means inconsiderable. Mr Pierce shows that 
the foundation of many of the economic projects and reforms introduced by 
Soviet planners was in fact laid during the Tsarist regime. Moreover, the 
Tsarist Government was far from being complacent or satisfied with its achieve- 
ments, and the Palen Commission appointed in 1g08 recommended widespread 
reforms. It is unfortunate that, apart from a few volumes, the nineteen-volume 
report of this Committee is nowadays exceedingly difficult if not impossible to 
obtain. 

Pan-Turkism and Islam in Russia is concerned with the various movements 
among the Turkic peoples of Russia aimed at some kind of political or cultural 
self-government. The Tsarist Government never held out any hope of self- 
government to its Asian subjects, and it is clear from Mr Zenkovsky’s book that 

1 Turkestan in the Nineteenth Century: a Brief History of the Khanates of Bukhara, 
Kohand, and Khiva, by Mary Holdsworth (London, Central Asian Research Centre, 1959). 
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the movements which he describes were directed not so much towards separation 
from the Russian Empire as towards official recognition of their special position 
in respect of judicial procedure and religion. He leaves his readers in some 
doubt whether Pan-Turk nationalism, or pan-Turanianism, as it used wrongly to 
be called, ever really existed except in the minds of visionaries such as Zia Gék 
Alp. The bonds of union apparently existing in Islam and the strong inter- 
resemblance of the various Turkic languages are balanced by differences of race 
and environment and by the wide separation of the various communities. 

Mr Zenkovsky himself admits that as his study proceeded he became some- 
what doubtful of the importance of the part played by genuine nationalist feel- 
ing. His book is most valuable as a reliable account of what actually happened 
and of the way in which the Soviet authorities were able to turn the lack of 
cohesion and internal differences among the various Turkic peoples to their own 
advantage. His narrative virtually ends with the year 1921 and one could wish 
that he had been able to extend his study to the final demarcation of the limits 
of the present republics which took place in 1924. 

It is to be hoped that these authors will extend their researches beyond the 
Revolution and the Civil! War. An objective account of the later development of 
the Muslim republics, particularly from 1927 onwards, is still needed. 


G. E. WHEELER 


THE SOVIET CRUCIBLE: Soviet Government in Theory and Practice. Ed. by 
Samuel Hendel. Princeton, N.J., New York, Toronto, London, D. Van 
Nostrand, 1959. xiii+594 pp. Illus. Tables. Diagram. Bibliog. Index. 51s. 

Tuts volume of ‘readings’ is designed to cater for the needs of students making 
their first approach to Soviet affairs. It consists partly of extracts from the 
Marxist-Leninist classics and recent official Soviet pronouncements and partly 
of excerpts from works by leading Western authorities. The initial sections are 
devoted to the historical and ideological foundations of Soviet Communism 
and those that follow to the main aspects of the political and economic system 
as it exists at present. In conclusion there is a discussion of the effects of Soviet 
rule upon the outlook and behaviour of the individual citizen and the possibility 
of the totalitarian regime being modified under the impact of internal pressures. 
This is a reasonable arrangement, although the ground covered is perhaps too 
extensive for adequate treatment within the limits of a single volume. Taken 
as a whole, the meal which Professor Hendel sets before his students is some- 
what indigestible. It does, however, contain some choice titbits that should 
serve to stimulate informed debate on the most significant issues concerning 
present-day Soviet society. It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable in a work 
of this nature, that many of the extracts dealing with recent developments 
should already have begun to lose their topical freshness. Less excusable is the 
absence of a subject index. J. L. H. KEEp 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Les ARABES D’HIER A DEMAIN. By Jacques Berque. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 
1960. 279 pp. Illus. 

M. JACQUES BERQUE has written a remarkable sociological essay about the 
often violent debate which contemporary Arab society, in full transformation, is 
conducting with the outside world. He has tried to fix within a conceptual 
mould, and to illumine with a mass of first-hand evidence, what it is to be an 
Arab, and the nature of the dynamic interaction between his grandiose but 
obsolete heritage and the modern world to which he aspires. 


M. Berque’s global, intuitive approach scorns the limitations of the more 
FF 
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rigorous reductive disciplines: he uses in passing the language of economics, 
political analysis, and psychology but refuses to be bound by the procedural 
rules of any of these subjects. His preoccupations are of broader scope, with 
what he calls the ‘long fibres’ of history; he conceives the task of the sociologist 
as reconciling ‘l’oscillation chaotique des faits avec une logique des profondeurs’. 

The looseness of his method, his progression by significant anecdote and 
bold generalization, and the rich privacy of his style may lose him English 
readers: his book is untranslatable. But no other student of the Arab world 
has provided a more penetrating, if highly personal, view of contemporary 
trends in Arab society or made more skilful use of the latest evidence. Refer- 
ences in his footnotes form an admirable guide to modern Arabic writing. 

The allusiveness of M. Berque’s language makes it difficult to restate his 
arguments in words other than his own. But certain themes run through his 
book, of which perhaps the most recurrent is the antithesis he draws between 
the ‘sign’ and the ‘object’. The Arab East, he suggests, is the world of the sign, 
of the word passed down from Heaven, of the arabesque hinting at the in- 
effable in the maze of its interlocking design ; the world where voiced aspirations 
are more compelling than concrete achievements. 

The West, in contrast, has filled the world with the objects of its manu- 
facture and technique; it has imposed its development plans and its scientific 
method. The task for the Arabs is to ‘acclimatize’ the object, to learn first to 
use and then to manufacture it, to control the factors of economic growth, and 
to reconcile these ambitions with the true springs of their past. 

The danger lies in the wholesale borrowing of alien recipes and rules of thumb 
as substitutes for the arduous but essential task of self-analysis and the search 
for original solutions. The first obligation then for the Arabs, M. Berque says, 
is ‘connais-toi, toi-méme.’ But this bald account gives no hint of the acuteness 
of M. Berque’s insights and of the special flavour of his many digressions into 
such varied fields as Arabic art, music, and imaginative literature, the place of 
woman in society, and the role of the leader in Arab politics. 

PATRICK SEALE 


OIL AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE East. By George Lenczowski. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xix+379 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $6.75. 54s. 


TuE ‘blurb’ of Professor Lenczowski’s latest, and admirably produced, work is 
correct in saying that ‘in conception, design and execution .. . (it) differs from 
anything hitherto written on the subject’. Partly because he is himself no oil- 
man, partly because the ground has been already adequately covered by others, 
he deals scarcely at all with the actual scale, scope, and various phases and 
operations of the oil industry in the Middle East: a self-denial which his concep- 
tion of his task has made possible, but which some readers may regret. He deals 
instead, in a lucid unhurried style of great moderation and full of sound analysis, 
with certain political and constitutional aspects of the Company—Government 
relationship in the region: the attitude and claims of the producing and transit 
States and their publics, and the embarrassments (and possible mitigations or 
defences) of the Companies’ position. Since he takes the factual background 
largely for granted, his bc 9k will perhaps be more valuable to the already partly- 
instructed than to readers new to the subject. The former, who (since this is a 
dispassionate, academic work) should also possess leisure and calm for its study, 
will find much good sense and no slapdash facility in the Professor’s pages, 
which show every sign of a full study of the literature of the subject, aided by ad 
hoc visits to the region. And on specific issues—the Continental Shelf issue, the 
Persian claim to Bahrain, the Buraimi and Inner Oman questions, the assess- 
ment of pipeline transit payments, and others—the writer has a sensible and 
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balanced account to give. A mild pro-American bias is doubtless inevitable ina 
book written at Berkeley, and is harmless; but how true is it, for instance, that 
in pre-1934 Kuwait it was ‘obvious that if given free rein the Ruler of Kuwait 
would have granted the American Company the concessionary rights’ (p. 20)? 
Others may feel that this is not obvious at all; but it, and passages like it, 
detract little or nothing from the merits of a careful, scholarly work. 


S. H. Loncricc 


GAMAL ABDEL NASSER ET SON EQUIPE: Les années d’humiliation et la conquéte 
du pouvoir. By Georges Vaucher. Paris, Julliard, 1959. 302 pp. Maps. 
Frs. 1200. 


Tuis is the first half of M. Vaucher’s two-volume work on Egypt’s revolutionary 
leaders and it takes the story up to their seizure of power. It is, inevitably, 
mainly concerned with Gamal Abdel Nasser, who so towers above his team that 
even in this book they are shadowy figures. M. Vaucher’s patient research has, 
however, brought together from Arabic periodicals and interviews with those 
who were at one time or another in close association with Nasser much that is 
new or which confirms in evidence what was already believed about his character 
and behaviour. 

Perhaps the most striking single feature of the book is the emphasis it puts 
on President Nasser’s deep interest in history and particularly in historical 
biography. M. Vaucher carefully lists the books he read from youth almost up 
to the coup d’état and so reveals a passion for the lives of great men. The author 
makes plain that for many years before the coup Nasser saw himself as the ‘hero’ 
who would liberate and lead Egypt. It is not surprising that an Egyptian 
should conceive of a ‘hero’ who would lead his people, for it was a concept com- 
mon enough in popular thought and Nasser himself has referred to it in his 
Philosophy of the Revolution ; what is new is the suggestion that he saw himself so 
early in the role. 

M. Vaucher’s intimate knowledge of Egypt enables him to put Nasser’s 
youth and early manhood in its correct, and revealing, social context. This and 
his careful collation of Egyptian material on the Palestine war in themselves 
make the book worthwhile. The description of the Free Officers’ movement and 
of events leading to the coup d’état do not differ to any marked extent from the 
story as it is now generally known. Tom LITTLE 


NATIONALISME ALGERIEN ET GRANDEUR FRANCAISE. By Alain Savary. Paris, 
Plon, 1960. 199 pp. Tables. (Tribune Libre 54.) NF 7.70. 


ALAIN SAvary, born in Algeria in 1918, served with the Free French Forces 
during the war; at the age of 23 he became Governor of St Pierre et Miquelon. 
In 1956 he resigned from his post of Secretary of State for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs as a protest against the kidnapping of the five Algerian leaders. His book, 
being condensed into 200 pages, makes the impression of notes for future work- 
ing up rather than a considered exposition, but it is rich in new ideas. He con- 
siders the integration of Algeria to be incompatible with the restoration of 
French greatness, both economically and for other reasons. He favours an 
independent Algeria, associated with France; for this the way should be pre- 
pared by a ten years’ transitional period. Negotiations with the F.L.N. should 
result in a regrouping of French and nationalist forces in defined areas, each 
with an outlet to the Mediterranean. Complete freedom of choice as to their 
eventual future should be allowed to the Algerians. French settlers and officials 
who leave Algeria must be provided with alternative employment in France. 
In order to permit the industrialization of Algeria, the customs union between 
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the two countries must be abolished. French economic aid should be continued 
up to a definite agreed limit. France will train Algerian officials to replace the 
departing French. The French language will be the language of instruction. 
These provisions must be guaranteed by foreign Powers, of whom Tunisia and 
Morocco should preferably form part. As can be seen, M. Savary’s proposals are 
bold, liberal, and far-reaching; initiated ten, or even six, years ago a scheme of 
this nature might have achieved its aim. We may yet see some of its provisions 
adopted. NEVILL BARBOUR 


AFRICA 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH OVERRULE 1900-1955. By Anthony D. Low and 
R. Cranford Pratt. London, New York, Nairobi, Oxford University Press 
for the East African Institute of Social Research, 1960. xi+-373 pp. Map. 
Index. 48s. 

Tuls excellent book demonstrates once again the extent to which a knowledge 

of history can contribute to the understanding if not to the immediate solution 

of contemporary problems. The task of resolving the relations between the 

Kingdom of Buganda and a future self-governing Uganda is one of the most 

difficult problems facing both British administrators and African politicians 

in Uganda. It is but one of the merits of this book that it provides the reader 
with some insight into how this problem has arisen. 

To Dr Low has fallen the task of describing the foundations upon which the 
British protectorate over Buganda was built. Using for the first time material 
contained in the secretariat archives in Entebbe he has given us an almost day- 
by-day account of the discussions leading up to the signing of the Uganda Agree- 
ment of 1900 which was to become for almost half a century the magna carta of 
the chiefs, if not always of the people, of Buganda. The revolutionary nature of 
the agreement in so far as the history of Buganda is concerned emerges clearly. 
Henceforward there is to be but one hierarchy of chiefs, strengthened in their 
power even at the expense of their overlord, the Kabaka, and by them the 
country is to be administered. How the support of the lesser chiefs is also won 
by gifts of land in freehold forms a fascinating part of the story. 

Professor Pratt then takes up the story with an account of the way in which 
criticisms of the agreement began to make themselves heard when, after the 
first World War, theories of trusteeship caused administrative officers to ques- 
tion whether the land settlement had been in the interests of the poorer peasants 
as well as of the chiefs, and compelled them to interfere more directly in the 
administration of the Kingdom in order to introduce more rapid improvements. 
The second World War, too, brought its problems, with anti-colonialism to 
worry the Protectorate administration and opposition to the hierarchy of chiefs 
on the part of African political leaders contributing a new obstacle to smooth 
development. The difficulties of successive Kabakas in these changing times are 
also treated sympathetically, but although Professor Pratt rightly concentrates 
his attention upon Buganda he does not omit to consider Buganda’s relations 
with the rest of the Protectorate. His account is further enriched by his scholarly 
references to the application of similar theories of administration to other parts 
of Africa, and from the whole book there emerges the story of a living African 
society, propelled into the world of Victorian ideas, only to be faced with the 
problems of the mid-twentieth century before it has had time to adjust itself to 
the nineteenth. 

The book is divided into two parts but it forms one story, a story which, 
thanks to the careful scholarship and lively style of these two writers, will be 
of the greatest importance to students both of the contemporary African scene 
and also of African history. KENNETH INGHAM 
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BritisH Poricy 1n A CHANGING AFrRica. By Sir Andrew Cohen. Northwestern 
University Press; London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. x+118 pp. 
Index. (Northwestern University African Studies, No. 2.) 12s. 


MR ADLAI STEVENSON in his Foreword finds it necessary to warn the readers of 
this book that what Sir Andrew Cohen has to say of British colonial policy will 
‘come as a surprise’ (p. v). It is to be hoped that the audience at Northwestern 
University, a society famed for colonial studies, did not suppose that Sir 
Andrew Cohen was breaking new ground when he delivered these lectures in 
1958. They are a classic exposition of what has long been the accepted policy 
by a master of the subject who has himself been concerned with formulating the 
policy in Whitehall and with applying it in Africa. In the first lecture, a his- 
torical study, Sir Andrew emphasizes the significance of the time-factor and the 
failure to realize, between the wars, how short the tenure of colonial rule was 
likely to be. ‘The method of applying indirect rule was based on the assumption 
that we had indefinite time ahead’ (p. 25). The second lecture examines the new 
nationalism in Africa with particular reference to his own territory of Uganda 
(of which he was Governor from 1952 to 1957). “To respond to local political 
pressures,’ he says (p. 37), ‘is not a sign of weakness . . . but an ordinary process 
in political advance,’ and on this ground he rejects the notion that a rigid time- 
table can be laid down for constitutional progress. In the third lecture he use- 
fully describes what the colonial service is and does, and in the fourth he presses 
for a threefold advance in which political, economic, and educational advance- 
ment shall be correlated. The provision of a Commonwealth Civil Service raises, 
in his view (p. 112), a ‘crucial question’. C. E. CARRINGTON 


A New DEAL In CentrRAL Arrica. Ed. by Colin Leys and Cranford Pratt. 


London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1960. xiv-++226 pp. Illus. Index. 
2Is. 


THIs is a conjunction of pamphlets rather than a book. The ‘New Deal’ in the 
last chapter amounts to a demand that either Africans should control 50 per 
cent or more of the seats in the Federal Assembly of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
or else that Britain should resume full control of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. These objectives are unlikely to be achieved in the negotiations 
which the British Government is to hold with Sir Roy Welensky this winter. 
The value of the pamphlets therefore lies in the light they shed on the complex 
political undergrowth of Central Africa. 

Most illuminating is the analysis by Mr Pratt of the reasons which led many 
liberal-minded people in 1951-3 to support federation, though his account does 
not absolve Labour politicians of the time of the charge of irresponsibility. Mr 
Leys sums up: ‘The argument that federation would save Southern Rhodesia 
from apartheid did not really rest on existing facts but on a promise that 
Southern Rhodesia, unlike South Africa, would reform, provided it was federated 
to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. ... Yet this was not what Huggins told 
the electors, nor was it what those electc.s, or the Europeans of Northern 
Rhodesia, wanted federation for’ (pp. 23-4). 

Southern Rhodesia did begin to reform, but the reform movement lacked and 
still lacks political momentum. I wish Mr Leys could have examined how this 
momentum could be increased, but the dark-tinted glasses with which he looks 
at Riodesia do not permit him to see that far. More effective are those who 
tell a simple story: Mr Clutton-Brock describing the 1959 emergency, and Dr 
Chidzero on the Africans’ real ambitions—equality, not partnership. Professor 
William Barber’s attempt to put an economic case against federation is an 
unconvincing piece of special pleading. Hucu LATIMER 
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SouTH AFRICA: Two Views of Separate Development. Safeguarding the Nations 
of South Africa. Old Fallacies with a new Look: Ignoring the Africans. 
By S. Pienaar and Anthony Sampson. Foreword by Philip Mason. London, 
New York, Cape Town, Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1960. viii+-81 pp. Map. 5s. 

RAcE RELATIONS IN AFRICA: Considered against the Background of History 
and World Opinion. The Burge Memorial Lecture delivered at Church 
House, Westminster, on 31st March, 1960. By Philip Mason. London, 
SCM Press, 1960. 24 pp. 2s. 

Eacu of these three essays is succinct, cogent, admirable. Mr Pienaar is a 

positive, sometimes thoughtful, advocate of Dr Verwoerd’s programme; unlike 

Mr Louw, he does not antagonize his audience. Nationalist policy, he explains, 

is not to repress or dilute African nationalism on the Rhodesian pattern, but to 

channel it into the Bantu areas. Mr Pienaar admits that this is a difficult aim 

(but the only one) and that if it fails liberals would call it a cloak for unfair 

discrimination. Progress would have been greater, he claims, if Dr Verwoerd 

did not have to face charges of being pro-Black from people in his own party 

and the Opposition, as well as charges of slave-driving from liberals. 

Mr Sampson parades the facts. The overpopulated Bantu areas occupy 13 
per cent of the land area, and even the present efforts of the Government are 
not enough to halt yearly soil erosion. Out of £104 million which the Tomlinson 
Commission estimated necessary to build up a viable economy, £3} million only 
has been voted, now followed by another half million; the African town popula- 
tion, far from being checked, has risen by 42 per cent in six years. The central 
fraud is that Africans are to return to local government through the medium of 
chiefs and nominated councillors. A leading authority on the Africanists, Mr 
Sampson contributes a chapter on their relations with the Congress which is 
very valuable. Neither group accepts this Bantu areas scheme. 

Mr Mason’s contribution is his brilliant Burge Memorial Lecture of 31 March 
1960; it covers an even wider field than its title suggests. Full of quotable 
things, it has a single main theme: that a society which encourages conformity is 
at a disadvantage against a society which asks questions. To this he attributes 
the ‘bluff’ of the European nineteenth-century conquest of large parts of Asia 
and Africa. But now (p. 12) ‘in Southern Africa, the Europeans, whose claim to 
superiority comes from the fact that their ancestors asked questions, have 
become rigid supporters of conformity to a dead convention, while the Africans 
are asking the kind of questions that stormed the Bastille’. HuGu LATIMER 


Our ReEsponsiBILity: A Discussion of South Africa’s Racial Problems. By 
H. A. Fagan. Stellenbosch, Universiteits-Uitgewers en Boekhandelaars, 
1960. vi+96 pp. Ios. 6d. 

THE importance of this exposé of the harmfulness of the policy of apartheid, 

which ‘is only being equalled—and indeed being mitigated, despite the most 

energetic efforts of its sponsors—by its futility’ (p. 55), is that it is written by a 

Nationalist former Chief Justice who is addressing himself to his fellow Afri- 

kaners. It first appeared a year ago in Afrikaans and created a great stir. 

Territorial separation was one thing, Mr Fagan writes, but the ‘total separation 

in every sphere’ advocated by Dr Verwoerd ‘without territorial separation is 

something entirely different’ because ‘common interests remain and contacts 
cannot be avoided’ (p. 42). These common interests are not eliminated by 
merely moving groups of Bantu farther from their work, or—if it were economic- 
ally feasible—by siting industries on the fringes of the Reserves, which, even if 
all the recommendations of the Tomlinson Commission were implemented, 
could only hold about 70 per cent of the Bantu population. Meanwhile, ‘with 
1959 already behind us, we know that the predicted absorption has not even 
started yet’ (p. 39). 
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Moreover the total lack of machinery by which the views of the Bantu can 
be brought to the notice of the Europeans means that ‘in the long run it will be 
the Europeans on whom this weakness in our constitutional set-up will have the 
most serious adverse effect’, for ‘if there are no officially recognized spokesmen 
for these people, agitators would take over the role’ (p. 68). What Mr Fagan 
advocates instead is, constitutionally, a return to the status quo ante the 1959 
Act (which abolished Bantu parliamentary representation in the Cape Province), 
self-administration of the Bantu in all matters which do not affect other in- 
terests than their own, and in all other matters consultation. He believes that 
the time is not yet ripe for any further extension of the non-European franchise 
because the Europeans’ fear of being swamped, ‘whether well-founded or ill- 
founded, exists’, and any proposal which might aggravate it ‘would tend to put 
the European voters into a frame of mind in which they may seek an escape to 
fancied safety in repressive rather than conciliatory measures’ (pp. 60-1). 

HERMIA OLIVER 


East AFRICAN CHIEFS: A Study of Political Development in some Uganda and 
Tanganyika Tribes. Ed. by Audrey I. Richards. London, Faber & Faber for 
the East African Institute of Social Research, 1960. 419 pp. Illus. Map. 
Tables. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

CHILDREN OF THEIR FATHERS: Growing up Among the Ngoni of Nyasaland. 
By Margaret Read. London, Methuen, 1959. 176 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 18s. 

WAYALESHI. By Peter Fraenkel. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1959. 224 pp. 
Illus. Map. 21s. 


OF these three books on African Africa, the academic survey is paradoxically 
the least rewarding. Dr Audrey Richards and her colleagues, mainly anthro- 
pologists, very ably compare the traditional systems of kings and chiefs in 
fourteen tribes bordering the East African lakes, and search for evidence of their 
reorganization today into a trained civil service for the convenient administra- 
tion of modern welfare colonies. The fact of this reorganization is somewhat 
laboriously proved, but we learn too little about the stages by which it happened, 
how well it works, and what the people think of it. 

Dr Richards has a further point, that highly centralized traditional systems 
such as Buganda’s, while generally compatible with the early ideas of British 
administrators because the people were used to taking orders, were exception- 
ally unsuited to the policy of democratic local government urged after the war. 
This is an attractive thesis, but its development demands more space than Dr 
Richards is able to give it, as well as the historian’s three-dimensional eyesight. 
As it is, a mere aside dismisses the Lukikos as the inventions of the British, and 
another affirms that the concept of constitutional monarchy was entirely foreign 
to the Baganda until 1954. The Kabaka and his friends claim just the opposite. 
Can one adequately discuss the institution of chief without assessing his relation 
to the people he lives among? Three of the essays, on the Nyoro, Lugbara, and 
Sukuma, attempt this assessment, and they are the most convincing in the book. 

Those who have spent any time in Nyasaland are always impressed by the 
courtesy and gentle manners of the people. In the two villages where Mrs Read 
lived, apparently some years ago, and which she describes in Children of Their 
Fathers, it was made clear that this code of manners was regarded as an aristo- 
cratic one, the property particularly of the conquering Angoni from the south. 
Their values were those general in Bantu village society: first comes respect or 
honour for those who deserve it, especially the old, next obedience to law. 
Courage, quickness of repartee, good character, co-operation, good fellowship, 
strength, self-control, and a clear voice are also admired. Among the Angoni, 
unlike other tribes, the boys are not taken away on puberty to a bush college to 
be initiated in the duties of a man; instead the code is taught continuously from 
toddlers’ age in the village. 
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The peoples of Northern Rhodesia include some of the most backward and 
illiterate in Africa. In Wayalesht, Mr Peter Fraenkel describes the impact made 
among them by that most enterprising of all African radio stations, Lusaka. 
It was an island of racial amity, as Mr Fraenkel saw it, in a sea of conflict. The 
radio stars, the comic Kateka, the much-loved Mlongoti, whose funeral was the 
largest ever seen in Lusaka, Alick Nkhata, the famous but financially reckless 
band-leader, are pleasantly caught, with a rare ear for dialogue. But the story 
mounts to tragedy with the bitterness of the anti-federation campaign. After 
the rumour that the House of Lords had decided, on 28 October 1952, to put 
poisoned sugar in the Africans’ diet, and the later story about tinned human 
meat, the word went round that Lusaka radio men were vampires. Kateka was 
accused of abducting a child, Nkhata’s friends refused to come and see him, 
Zulu, the Westernizer, seemed on the verge of a nervous breakdown. ‘For weeks 
on end we moved in a strange twilight world in which the nightmare and canni- 
balistic orgies had assumed a fearful reality and all the ugliness of the old Africa 
lay exposed’ (p. 205). Mr Fraenkel’s soberly expressed opinion that political 
power should not, as yet, be extended to the illiterate carries ten times more 
weight than the opinion of those who begrudge the African a vote anyway. 

HuGu LATIMER 


SUDANESE-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS: A Chronological and Analytical Study. 
By Abd el-Fattah Ibrahim el-Sayed Baddour. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960. 264 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. F/. 20. 

THE theme of this book is the unity of the Nile Valley. The same pre-dynastic 

stock, the same Pharaonic culture, parallel Arab invasions, and parallel con- 

quests by Islam culminate for the author in the nineteenth-century Egyptian 
occupation of the Sudan, described as ‘the consolidation of the various parts of 
the Nile Valley’ (p. 47). The present disposition of the Sudanese in favour of 
independence is claimed to be a product of British propaganda, and the book 
concludes with the hope that this situation will soon be brought to an end: ‘the 

dreams of today are the acts of tomorrow’ (p. 250). 

His brief leads him to make some surprising statements, such as that ‘if the 
money which has been spent on the Gezira scheme had been used for exploring 
the very rich natural resources in the Sudan such as the wood industry, the 
Sudan could benefit more and could stand beside Egypt with a complementary 
economy instead of a competitive one’ (p. 246). 

Many will contest the assertion that Gordon (as revealed, for example, in his 
negotiations with Mr Consul Kirke) preferred the interests of Britain to those of 
his master, the Khedive. The nationalist character of the Mahdi’s rising is ignored 
and the account of more recent events omits both the reaction in the Sudan 
to the Bevin-Sidki protocol (mentioned on p. 124) and the Campbell-Khashaba 
negotiations of 1948. The index is not comprehensive and the bibliography 
surprisingly omits Douin’s monumental Histoire du Régne du Khedive Ismail. 

None the less, the book is important as being the best reasoned statement 
of the Egyptian case that has yet been made. Sources are quoted extensively. 
To the non-Arabic-speaking student the Arab references will naturally be most 
interesting in the historical introduction, and the Egyptian in the political 
review which follows it. By a careful comparison of the author’s quotations, 
arguments, and comments with those put forward on the British side and by 
recent Sudanese scholars a neutral historian should be able to form a balanced 
judgment between them. 

Of one thing we can be sure, the Northern Sudanese are not the same people 
as the Egyptians. They are tied to Egypt by language, culture, and faith, but 
such ties also exist with Muslim West Africa and with Arabia. The geographical 


1 3 vols. Cairo, Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1936-41. 
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link is strong and it is to be hoped that the two countries will settle down to a 
close and amicable relationship, but permanent political union is improbable. 
K. D. D. HENDERSON 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


INDIA 1947-50. Vol. 1. Internal Affairs. Vol. 11. External Affairs. Ed. by S. L. 
Poplai. London, Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, 1959. Vol. 1: lii+- 672 pp. Tables. Index. Vol. 11: xxi+-700 pp. Index. 
(Select Documents on Asian Affairs.) 87s. 6d. per set. 

THE Indian Council of World Affairs embarked upon an ambitious documentary 

series on Asian affairs with the publication of a volume on East Asia 1947-50. 

This is now followed by two substantial volumes on India, one on internal and 

one on external policy, again for the years 1947-50. These volumes are edited 

by S. L. Poplai who is also General Editor of the series. 

The years with which these volumes deal are those in which independent 
India and its policies were fashioned. Shri Poplai introduces the first volume 
with a concise but telling review of the sequence of events that preceded in- 
dependence in August 1947, followed by an analysis of the themes illustrated by 
the documents themselves. The nature of these themes is sufficiently illustrated 
by the sectional headings: “The Assumption of Power’, ‘The Partition’, ‘The 
Dominion of India’, ‘Making of the Constitution’ (the text because of its length 
not being included), ‘States’ Relations with the Union’, followed by separate 
sections on Junagadh, Hyderabad, and Kashmir and concluding with docu- 
ments on Mahatma Gandhi's assassination, political parties, and economic policy. 
At this distance in time it is illuminating to read the Communist Party’s inter- 
pretation of the role being played by the new rulers of India in 1947-8—‘In fact 
all shades of difference within the bourgeois camp (such as those between 
Nehru and Patel) are entirely subordinated to the new basic realignment of the 
class as a whole, namely, its role of collaboration with imperialism. Both Nehru 
and Patel represent this collaborationist class . . .” (p. 523). The breakdown in 
the contents of the second volume follows the lines that might be expected. 
Here it may be thought that the space devoted to Kashmir at the United 
Nations—nearly 200 pages—while reflecting a commendable resolve to allow 
the expression of conflicting views, is of excessive length, while, on the other 
hand, the two hundred or so pages devoted to relations with Pakistan in the 
years immediately following partition, containing important and well-chosen 
material, would seem well justified. The section on the Commonwealth, com- 
prehensive in respect of official communiqués and speeches on big occasions, 
lacks variety. In general, however, there is no doubt but that the Indian Council 
of World Affairs and the Editor have placed generations of students in their 
debt by making available first-hand evidence upon so critical a period in Indian, 
and indeed in Asian and Commonwealth, history. N. MANSERGH 


A DECADE OF INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 1937-47. By K. P. Bhagat. Bombay, 
Popular Book Depot, 1959. xv-+521 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 
Rs. 25. 
THE Professor of Political Science and History at Ahmednagar College has 
written a careful and conscientious account of Indo-British relations in a period 
when they have already been extensively reviewed. His claim to originality 
lies not in access to new documents or private information, but in a reassessment 
in the light of evidence already published but not always readily accessible to 
readers. His method is to tie the narrative closely to such evidence, either 
by indirect or, more often, by direct and full quotation. It is not one that makes 
for easy reading or one to be generally recommended. Yet in the particular 
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circumstances it is by no means without merit. Not only is first-hand evidence 
brought immediately to the reader’s attention, but the pattern of debate and 
dispute emerges, at times with impressive clarity, as the work unfolds. Pro- 
fessor Bhagat’s detachment and scholarship are much to be commended— 
though one notes with regret that Edwin Montagu’s name is spelled once more 
with an ‘e’ at the end—and his bibliography, incomplete on the British side, 
affords a useful guide to what has been published in India. There are twenty- 
three appendices containing party manifestoes, statements by political leaders, 
election results, details of the number of women voters and of women elected, as 
well as material, notably the Atlantic Charter, so readily accessible elsewhere as 
hardly to justify inclusion here. Professor Bhagat’s book is certainly useful, 
but had he exercised rather more discrimination it would have been more 
useful still. N. MANSERGH 


CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL INp1aA: A Village and its Region. By Adrian 
Mayer. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. xvi+295 pp. Illus. Tables. 
Index. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 
355. 

In spite of legislation against untouchability and much verbal condemnation 
of the caste system by the intelligentsia of India, caste still remains the institu- 
tion on which Hindu society is based. This study of a village and its region is 
one of the best of a number of studies of caste in detail that have appeared 
during the past decade. A brief introduction discusses the concepts of caste and 
subcaste, and explains the author’s approach; a brief history of Malwa, where 
the village is located, a brief history likewise and a description of the village 
itself and its agricultural cycle provide a background. The remaining chapter in 
Part 1 deals with membership of the caste. Part 11 deals with intercaste relations, 
the four chapters describing caste and ritual status, the economic aspects of 
caste, caste and village leadership, and the village as a unit. Part 11 deals in 
four chapters with the internal structure of caste society, and in a fifth with the 
author’s general summary of his subject. There is a careful bibliography of 
references, a glossary, and a good index. Thirty-two good photographs are 
reproduced as illustrations, the general format is satisfactory, and the plans 
and tables needed are all to be found. 

The book as a whole is so well done that there is very little to criticize and a 
great deal to praise. The author clearly chose his village with a good deal of care, 
spent more than a year in it, and has used his time and opportunities to gain an 
insight into village relations that, for the time he was living among the people, 
any investigator might envy. The relationships of caste to subcaste, clan, and 
kindred, of kinsman to kinsman, and the ritual economic aspects of such re- 
lationships, are dealt with in great detail and in a manner that gives every 
confidence in the author’s exegesis—an important contribution to the study of 
caste. J. H. Hutron 


UNDERSTANDING INDIA. By G. L. Mehta. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, 
Asia Publishing House, 1959. x-+-287 pp. Rs. 12.75. 

Mr G. L. Menta, who comes of a well known Bombay family, was India’s 
Ambassador to the United States from 1952 to 1958, and during that period he 
delivered a series of thoughtful addresses, supplemented by articles, to institu- 
tions and public bodies throughout the country. So effective were they in ex- 
pounding the Indian point of view at a time when it was little appreciated in 
America that the late Dr Albert Einstein suggested their publication in book 
form. 

Mr Mehta has arranged his contributions in six sections, the main ones 
dealing with ‘The Spirit of India’, ‘India in World Affairs’, and ‘India’s Planned 
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Economy’. Holding that India’s chief contribution to the world has been in 
the realm of spiritual thought, religion, and philosophy, Mr Mehta develops this 
theme by stressing that his country acquired independence by non-violent 
methods and that this principle governs India’s foreign policy. That policy is 
based on the Five Principles (Panch Sheela) embracing non-aggression, non- 
interference, and mutual respect, to which China is a party, and even if Indian 
opinion has been shocked by China’s recent behaviour in Tibet and on the Indo- 
Chinese border, there is no reason to doubt that the principles enunciated by 
Mr Mehta remain the considered view of the Indian Government. In the econo- 
mic sphere Mr Mehta is undoubtedly right in insisting that in the banishment of 
poverty and hunger from Asia and the building up of stability the Western 
countries have a heavy moral responsibility (p. 33). To all who wish to under- 
stand India’s problems, both at home and abroad, Mr Mehta’s expositions are a 
valuable guide. Francis Low 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN InpIA. Ed. by Edgar McInnis. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1960. vii+127 pp. 
(Contemporary Affairs, No. 28.) 

CANADA and India have a unique affinity within the Commonwealth, an 

affinity that ought to be fully explored one day. This little book, arising out of 

a seminar held at Vancouver in August 1959, is a synthesis of Canadian and 

Indian points of view on present-day trends and forces in India; it has been 

skilfully edited and arranged by the doyen of Canadian international scholars. 

The most considerable contributor is the Indian High Commissioner to Canada, 

Mr C. S. Venkatachar, whose illuminating interpretations of Indian history 

and society are always valuable. HuGuH TINKER 


GOVERNMENT AND POLitTics IN PAKISTAN. By Mushtaq Ahmad. Karachi, 
Pakistan Publishing House; London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. x-+265 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. P.Rps. 10.12. 208. 

PoLiTICAL ForcES IN PAKISTAN 1947-1959. By Keith B. Callard. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959. 48 pp. $2. 

Mr Musntag AHMAD, a former Research Officer at the Pakistan Institute of 

International Affairs, has produced a useful analytical study of Pakistani poli- 

tics which will be of especial interest to students with prior knowledge of the 

subject. It is not a book for those who want a short introduction to the politics 
of Pakistan. Mr Ahmad’s aim has been to take the various organs of parlia- 
mentary government as they existed under the old regime, and, moving in 
chronological order as far as possible, to analyse their workings. He assumes 
that his readers are acquainted with the peculiar climate in which Pakistani 
politicians operated, and therefore, except for a brief concluding chapter, he 
has not attempted to describe the historical and sociological background to 

Pakistan’s politics. His approach is that of the constitutionalist ; he is a student 

of the British and American governmental processes, and can point out where 

and on what occasions Pakistani rulers failed to act constitutionally. The 
cumulative effect of their actions, of course, led to the undermining of the entire 
constitutional machinery. 

In the preface, Mr Ahmad describes some of the difficulties the writer in his 
field has to face. Source material was not easily available; political parties had 
little or no printed literature; parliamentary reports were sometimes published 
a year late. Newspapers were often the only source of material, and they were 
not always reliable. In the light of these facts, Mr Ahmad’s comments on the 
civil service and on Parliament are very pertinent, and should be read by every- 
one interested in the problems of transplanting parliamentary institutions in 
the newly independent countries. 
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Mr Callard, who is the author of an excellent full-length study of Pakistani 
politics, has written a short and lucid account of the political situation in that 
country, including a final chapter on President Ayub Khan’s administration. 
His analysis of the political forces at work is sound, and although in this brief 
study he has nothing strikingly original to say, he writes well and with authority. 

SAVAK KATRAK 


CeyLon GENERAL ELEcTION 1956. By I. D. S. Weerawardana. Colombo, 

Gunasena, 1960. 262 pp. Tables. Index. Rs. 15. 
Tue Ceylon election of April 1956 was a unique occurrence in the short history 
of parliamentary democracy in the Asian Commonwealth countries. For the 
first time in that history, a firmly entrenched party was decisively defeated at 
the polls and a new group came into power. Although tragic disorders followed 
the change of Government, the election was quiet and orderly, the defeated 
Prime Minister accepted its verdict, and the potency of the ballot box was 
demonstrated. 

Mr Weerawardana, of the University of Ceylon, has now told the story of 
this election and has tried ‘to relate that story to the conflicting and sometimes 
confusing web of a complex and heterogeneous society’ (Preface). The story itself 
is well and clearly told, from the initial alarums and excusions to the final result ; 
though a number of local terms, clear enough to a Ceylonese or to someone who 
has lived in Ceylon, are inadequately explained (e.g. ‘ayurveda’, p. 141; ‘S.S.C. 
qualified’, p. 143); and sometimes the ‘confusing web’ is further tangled by such 
terminology as ‘large Tamil-speaking (Tamil and Muslim) majorities’ (pp. 86-7). 
Mr Weerawardana does not seem to recognize sufficiently that Ceylon politics 
interest many people outside the island. The same criticism may also be made 
of his efforts, good in many ways though they are, to expound the social basis 
of the political changes in Ceylon: numerous sound points are made, but the 
treatment is in some ways too parochial. 

Yet the book stands as a good account of an interesting election; it is well 
worth reading and is on the whole reasonably objective. It is unfortunate for 
Mr Weerawardana that another Ceylon election overtook him before his book 
could be widely read. B. H. FARMER 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MODERN INDONESIAN ELite. By Robert Van Niel. 
The Hague, Bandung, W. Van Hoeve, 1960. ix-+314 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Fl. 17.50. 
PRroFEssorR VAN NIEL is concerned with Netherlands India (or rather, Java) in 
the period from 1900 to 1927. He writes very self-consciously as an historian— 
and as an historian with a kind of mission: to produce history which explains 
change in colonial societies, this explanation having been left hitherto to ‘the 
behavioral scientist whose concepts and methods of analysis do not equip him 
to function as a historian’ (p. vi). The book is an illustration of the weakness 
flowing from a false antithesis between history and the social sciences. It may 
well be true that social scientists have not written good history, although there 
is no reason in principle why they should not; it is also true that an historian 
trying to analyse society cannot afford to dispense with the relatively precise 
concepts developed by sociologists and anthropologists. The main trouble with 
this book is the vagueness of its social categories. 

In effect Professor Van Niel is less illuminating on the élite than on general 
movements in political and social history. He has dug deeply for his material, 
both written and oral, in Holland, Indonesia, and the United States; as a work 
on the setting for the development of modern ideas in Indonesia the book is 
extremely valuable. Short as it was, the period covered showed many shifts in 

1 Pakistan: A Political Study (London, Allen & Unwin, 1957). Reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, April 1958, p. 255. 
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the interaction between Dutch and Indonesian interests and intentions (neither 
the Dutch nor the Indonesians being homogeneous categories); and the book 
brings out the complexity with great skill. But the ‘élite’ floats like a cloud. One 
wishes that Professor Van Niel had tried to be just a little of a ‘behavioral 
scientist’ even while carrying the banner for the colonial historian. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


NATIONALISM AND THE RIGHT WING IN JAPAN: A study of post-war trends. By 
I. I. Morris. Introduction by Professor Maruyama Masao. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1960. xxvii-+-476 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

In this well-written, thoughtful, and authoritative work, based on a wealth of 

Japanese source materials, Dr Ivan Morris has done a good deal more than de- 

scribe and analyse the right-wing groups which have grown up in Japan since 

the Pacific War. Although this is his main theme and he is a mine of information 
upon it, he has endeavoured, and very successfully, to set these numerous and 
mostly petty associations in their proper setting. Thus the reader will find in this 
book a masterly account of the character of Japanese nationalism, of the effects 
upon it of defeat and Occupation, and of post-war Japanese society in general. 

That includes a description of the left-wing extremists, who, thanks to certain 

Occupation measures, at present bulk larger in the public eye than do their op- 

posite numbers, as has been illustrated by the spectacular events of last June in 

Tokyo. However, Dr Morris evidently believes that in the long run the Right 

rather than the Left may prove the greater danger to the somewhat feebly 

rooted parliamentary and liberal institutions in Japan. He thinks that, in con- 
trast to China, Communism in Japan cannot ally itself with nationalism because 
until 1945 Japan never experienced defeat and humiliation and because the 

Occupation was relatively mild in character. Right-wing groups, although un- 

likely to unite in any mass movement comparable to Nazism or Fascism, and at 

present devoid of military support, may, he thinks, come to be encouraged by 
the dominant business interests, as a make-weight against the Marxist danger ; 
and perhaps also by the United States. The present reviewer is not quite so sure. 

The Left, although disunited, can fill the gap left by the shattering of the old 

kokutat; the Right is only trying to put Humpty-Dumpty together again. The 

average Japanese, as illustrated by his attitude in the Zengakuren riots, tends to 

wait and see and to line up with power. But, be that as it may, this is in every 

way a most excellent and welcome addition to the studies of post-war Japan 
F. C. JONES 


City Lire In JAPAN: A Study of a Tokyo Ward. By R. P. Dore. London, Rout- 

ledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. x-+472 pp. Illus. Tables. Diagrams. Index. 45s. 
‘THE chief aim of this book is to give an idea of what it is like to be a Japanese 
living in Shitayama-cho, a neighbourhood of some three thousand households 
not far from the centre of Tokyo’ (p. 3). Professor Dore succeeds in doing this— 
and much more besides. From his intensive survey of the lower-middle-ciass 
district where he lived in 1951 we can not only learn about the living standards, 
family life, ideas, and beliefs of the members of a Japanese urban community 
but also derive numerous valuable suggestions about the future chances of 
political democracy in that country. 

This is the first full-length study of its type, for Western sociologists have 
hitherto tended to focus their attention on Japanese rural areas. Since anti- 
government attitudes are largely concentrated in the cities (the countryside is 
predominantly conservative) the book can teach us a good deal about current 
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political developments. In this connection the widespread persistence of tradi- 
tional attitudes ir Shitayama-cho may come as a surprise to many readers. The 
left-wing rampages that attended the recent revision of the U.S._Japan Security 
Treaty seem to belong to an entirely different world from Professor Dore’s com- 
munity ; and we are reminded that whatever else the student rioters may repre- 
sent it is not the small shopkeepers, artisans, and clerks of the cities, whose 
main aim is to ‘get on’ within the existing social-economic framework. 

At the same time the continued weakness of individualism (as opposed to 
‘individuation’) and the new pressures to conformity, which Professor Dore 
analyses at some length, remind us how precarious the present democratic struc- 
ture may be. Will the Japanese people, he asks (p. 241), ‘feel so strongly the 
need for an immediate inspiring hope . . . [for] some reassuring symbol of in- 
violate authority as an escape from the powerless isolation of the individual that 
a new regime of authority and conformity develops?’ In 1960 the question could 
hardly be more relevant. 

Not the least valuable sections of Professor Dore’s study are those at the 
beginning of each chapter which outline the main features of traditional Japan- 
ese society, the base-line from which the country’s recent development began 
and which is still so influential. Much of the book is concerned with statistics, 
opinion surveys, and general analysis; but Professor Dore never gets too far 
away from the living material with which he is dealing. He provides us with 
some remarkably vivid sketches of the individual families in Shitayama-cho, 
and the book abounds in delightful touches such as the following (from the de- 
scription of a Shinto festival) : “There are also peepshow booths and competition 
booths . . . and on this occasion a “‘People’s Scientific Laboratory” which de- 
monstrated how, by means of mirrors, a girl’s head could be made to appear to 
be stuck on a wooden pole (“‘Roll up everybody. Many Americans have seen 
this interesting exhibit and been impressed’’)’ (p. 304). 

If any general criticism is to be made it is about the actual timing of the 
book—and for this the author can hardly be blamed. As it has turned out, 1951 
(the final year of the Occupation) was probably not the most suitable time for 
collecting material of this kind. Occupation by a foreign army is bound to pro- 
duce an a-typical atmosphere, and to some extent this must have influenced the 
lives and thoughts of the inhabitants of Shitayama-cho. Since Professor Dore’s 
aim was to descrive, not Japan under Occupation, but urban life in Japan, it 
might have been better if his material had been collected a few years later. There 
is little doubt that much of the economic hardship in Shitayama-cho must have 
abated in the boom years following 1951: the general depression in urban living 
standards to which Professor Dore refers is (for the time being at least) a thing 
of the past. Again, the ‘reverse course’ trends in politics and the general swing 
of the pendulum towards a more nationalist approach did not become really con- 
spicuous until after 1951. It speaks a great deal for Professor Dore’s insight into 
Japanese society that many of the developments that did not become evident 
until a few years ago are so clearly adumbrated in his analysis. I. I. Morris 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 1949-1958. By T. H. 
Hughes and D. E. T. Luard. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. vi+-223 
pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 22s. 6d. 

AFTER a very good introductory chapter on China’s traditional economy, the 

main part of this book is devoted to the survey of economic growth since 1949. 

This survey is based almost exclusively on official sources. The authors assume 

in their preface that there is ‘no reason to believe that official statistics are deli- 

berately falsified,’ though ‘they sometimes contain an element of wishful 
thinking’. 
Herein lies the main misconception of the book. Whatever are the reasons— 
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moral, psychological, or purely technical—Chinese statistics are not reliable, 
though there is always a grain of truth in them. If one wishes to reach this grain 
of truth one must undertake a rather painstaking analysis, and this requires that 
the internal consistency of the official figures should be examined and also that 
the result of researches by outside observers should be taken into consideration. 
Otherwise one is liable to produce only a record of official estimates but not a 
realistic picture of economic development. 

The authors, however, in accordance with their methodological standpoint, 
seldom refer to analyses produced outside China. They neglect, for instance, the 
estimates of grain production for 1952-7 given in the ECAFE survey, and give 
only official figures. But they quote, though with some reservation, the official 
announcement that grain production increased from 185 million tons in 1957 
to 375 million tons in 1958, i.e. by more than 100 per cent. This astonishing 
announcement was made at the beginning of 1959, but in August of the same 
year (when the book under review was already in the press), at the conference 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party at Lushan, the 
figure for 1958 was corrected downwards to 270 million tons. Can one be sure 
that in due time this last figure will not also be discarded, as in 1958 Mr Khrush- 
chev discarded the harvest figures announced by Malenkov in his report to the 
nineteenth Party Congress? 

On p. 195 the following figures are given to compare the production of coal 
in the principal countries in 1958 (in million tons): China, 270 (provisional) ; 
U.K., 219; U.S.S.R., 49-7; U.S.A., 46°8. The figure of 270 million tons implies 
that during 1958 the production of coal was more than doubled (the official 
figure for 1957 was 124 million tons). It took the Soviet Union eight years to 
double their coal output from 150 million tons in 1948 to 304 million tons in 
1956. Is it realistic to suppose that China might have achieved this in one 
year? Surely this is all the more questionable since the authors themselves agree 
that many of the claims made in the period of ‘the great leap forward’ are ex- 
tremely difficult to substantiate (p. 70). The estimates by American experts, 
quoted by Professor Malenbaum in the American Economic Review (June 1959), 
put the production of coal in China at 165 million tons, which also implies a high 
rate of progress (about 30 per cent above the level of 1957), but seems quite 
plausible. The authors’ figures of coal production for the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
can be explained only in terms of some chance misunderstanding. They were, 
in fact, for the U.S.S.R. 360 million and for the U.S.A. 389 million tons. 

The growth of the Chinese economy, undoubtedly very rapid, is based partly 
on the high rate of compulsory saving and partly on the mobilization of under- 
employed labour resources to be found mainly in the village. The difference 
between the Soviet and the Chinese labour mobilization methods is that in the 
Soviet case, during the first two Five-Year Plans, the redundant labour force 
was shifted to industrial and constructional centres (and partly to forced 
labour camps), while China has tried to suppress the spontaneous tendency to 
this shift and to concentrate in the village as much productive effort as possible, 
in this way making agriculture even more labour-intensive than in the past. 

The authors have brought out the interesting fact (p. 119) that, in contrast 
with the Chinese village where a very great effort is being made to achieve full 
employment, some unemployment is allowed to persist in Chinese towns. This 
is another difference from the Soviet pattern of economic reconstruction, where 
it was found that unemployment disappeared at the very start of the great in- 
dustrialization drive. In fact China is establishing a new model for development 
policy in under-developed countries. It is a merit of the book under review that 
attention is drawn to some elements of this new model. 

The authors finish their survey with the conclusion, undoubtedly true, that 
China is developing faster than India, and express apprehension that this relative 
success of China may induce other under-developed countries to follow the 
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Chinese rather than the Indian path, even if this involves the sacrifice of the 
political freedom of their peoples. S. SWIANIEWICZ 


STUDIES ON THE POPULATION OF CHINA, 1368-1953. By Ping-ti Ho. Foreword 
by John K. Fairbank. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1959; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xviii-+xxxii+341 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 48s. 

In this scholarly, well-documented monograph, Dr Ho, a former Scholar of the 

Sino-American Boxer Indemnity Fund, Professor of Asian Studies in the Uni- 

versity of British Columbia, and currently Research Fellow of Columbia, brings 

together much new material in an endeavour to throw light on the baffling his- 
tory of China’s population. He has examined some 3,000 Chinese local histories 
as well as many primary sources scarcely known previously to Western writers, 
and the result is a consistent, if still fragmentary, record. He concludes that 

China’s population was probably at least 65 million around 1400 and had 

slightly more than doubled by 1600 when severe losses followed, so that by 

1700 the figure was about the same, at 150 million. A table of annual figures 

from 1741 (143,411,559) to 1850 (429,931,034) entitled Official Population Data 

is shown to be consistent with the 1953 Census result of 583 million (excluding 

Taiwan). In general Dr Ho accepts the figures of the 1953 Census, though 

analysing and recognizing the possible sources of error—especially the absence 

of synchronous recording in some areas. The growth of only 35:5 per cent from 

1850 to 1953, or 0-3 per cent per annum, is low by world standards and, in the 

absence of any detailed records, to be explained by famine, war, pestilence, and 

female infanticide. An interesting summary is given of the theory of popula- 
tion propounded by Hung Liang-chi published in 1793 and so closely resembling 
the views of Malthus, first published five years later. Though the record is not 
taken beyond 1953 it seems clear that China is sharing the upsurge in net popula- 
tion increase now common to the rest of the world. Even at the present world 
average of 1-7 per cent per annum China would be adding over 10 million a year. 

This is a book which no serious student of Chinese affairs can afford to neg- 
lect, for it throws light on many other matters than population. In particular 
it is clearly demonstrated that the mou, the Chinese measure of land, was, like 
the old British acre, far from being a constant area. Apart from deviations from 
the standard mou of 240 pu (5 square feet) there were various rates for conver- 
sion, according to quality and use of land, into fiscal mou for taxation purposes. 

Similarly many writers have been misled by the term ting (adult male) since only 

some, the Kuan-ting, were officially registered, being liable to labour service. 

L. DUDLEY STAMP 


THE POPULATION OF ASIA AND THE Far East, 1950-1980: Future Population 
Estimates by Sex and Age, Report Iv. New York, United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 1959. viiit+-110 pp. Map. Tables. 
$1.50. 10s. 6d. Sw. Frs. 6.50. 


Tuts report, the fourth of a series, gives projections of future populations, by 
age and sex, for the various countries of the region, and explains the methods 
by which the results were obtained. This is of course a field in which forecasts 
can turn out very wrong, and therefore different forecasts are given under 
different assumptions. It seems quite possible, however, that by 1980 the popu- 
lation of mainland China will exceed 1,000 million and that of India will be well 
over 500 million; the proportion of world population in this area (at present 
over half) will certainly become appreciably higher. 

I agree with the caution (p. 7) that ‘some upward revision’ of the population 
forecast for India may be needed after the 1961 census, owing to various factors, 
notably ‘the progress of India’s programmes for the control and eradication of 
malaria’. F. B. 
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AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALIA’S OUTLOOK ON AsIA. By Werner Levi. Sydney, London, Melbourne, 
Wellington, Angus & Robertson, 1958. 246 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 
27s. 6d. 

THIRTY-FIVE pages of references in small type for two hundred pages of text in 

large type bear witness to the industry with which Professor Levi of Minnesota 

applied himself to his subject during several years in Australia and Southern 

Asia. He might give the impression, he says in his preface, that Australian— 

Asian relations have had ‘an important place in the affairs of the Australian 

people’, and dissociates himself from any such supposition. ‘It might on the 

contrary be said that their place was much too minor in proportion to their im- 

portance. If this book can contribute to a change in this situation, it will have 

filled its purpose’ (p. v). 

The book is not easy reading since the author’s scheme obliges him to 
deal largely in abstract comment; he searches for tones and undertones in 
Australian opinion which rarely became explicit, if indeed they ever existed 
outside a small circle of persons concerned with international affairs. The critic 
is left wondering whether Professor Levi, for all his penetration and application, 
has succeeded in adding much to what is said in the books quoted in his sources, 
those, for example, by Professor Norman Harper. 


Beyond any rationalisation of the Australian outlook and policy toward Asia 
there continued an emotional resistance of long standing to full cooperation with 
Asians among a large enough sector of the Australian public to limit the benefits 
... Of friendly relations with Asia... (p. 200). 


But it will not do justice to this book if I confine my criticism to quotations 
from the first and last pages. The value to British readers is the closely docu- 
mented study of Australian reaction to events in South-East Asia and the 
Pacific during the last fifteen years. An American view of Australian participa- 
tion in ANZUS, SEATO, and the Treaty of Peace with Japan throws a new light 
on these subjects which British commentators may have treated with too much 
delicacy. C. E. CARRINGTON 


NEw ZEALAND: A Regional View. By Kenneth B. Cumberland and James W. 
Fox. Christchurch, New Zealand, Whitcombe & Tombs, 1958. 280 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 6d. 


THuIs is a well-stocked text-book, with excellent illustrations and maps and charts 
which effectively convey valuable information in return for careful scrutiny. 
The text is tight-packed and minute in its detail, occasionally to the verge of 
banality. To New Zealanders, conscious of the human background and of their 
country’s smallness of scale, it offers a well organized summary of New Zealand’s 
geography and economic structure, with some useful clues as to her history. The 
outsider should, however, bear in mind a friendly caution when handling the 
geographer’s microscope. A meticulous analysis of economic resources, accom- 
panied by a buoyant description of a century’s development and future possi- 
bilities, might well leave a misleading impression of the size and possible future 
of the country. New Zealand is small, rather poorly endowed, and has culti- 
vated a comfortable, leisurely, unambitious life. Resources, which have been 
rapidly developed and on the whole competently handled, are still minute on a 
world scale, and business-hour congestion—which is genuine enough—afflicts 
square yards in New Zealand as contrasted with hundreds of square miles in 
Britain or America. This faithful description of the bare bones of New Zealand’s 
economic geography will be an excellent tool for New Zealand students, and a 
handy work of reference for the general reader. F. L. W. Woop 
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NORTH AMERICA 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. By Mario Einaudi. New York, Harcourt; Lon- 
don, Constable, 1960. x +372 pp. Index. $5.95. 36s. 

PROFESSOR Mario EINAUDI, who is a son of the former President of Italy and 
has been teaching at American universities since 1938, is a fine example of that 
vara avis—a scholar in intimate touch with the practical affairs of statesmanship 
who is equally at home in the politics of the United States and Western Europe. 
His wide intellectual background is apparent in his present study of the Roose- 
velt Revolution, giving it both depth and a freshness of viewpoint. 

Virtually every aspect of the New Deal evokes Professor Einaudi’s admira- 
tion. Indeed, he sees in the years of Mr Roosevelt’s Presidency and of the Fair 
Deal of Mr. Truman one of those characteristic evocations of the American spirit 
—a spirit of adventure, combined with resilience and resourcefulness—by which 
the people of the United States have been able periodically to renew their faith 
in themselves: ‘as the people learned to look at government with different eyes 
and expectations, so they acquired a fresh confidence in themselves and in their 
country’ (pp. 273-4). For Professor Einaudi the crux of the New Deal came with 
Mr Roosevelt’s clash with the Supreme Court, which, far from being an inci- 
dental operation undertaken to clear a constitutional path for the President’s 
legislative programme, set in motion the long process by which the American 
system of government adjusted itself to the realities of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, eventually leading (e.g. with the ‘de-segregation’ ruling of 1954) to the 
complete identification of the judiciary with the legislature and executive on 
major national issues. In the process he sees the Supreme Court coming not 
merely to understand but to consolidate the Roosevelt Revolution; it ‘has 
sought hard to become a part of it in a manner to keep faith with its purpose’ 
(Pp. 229). 

An interpretation rather than a history (for Professor Einaudi has undertaken 
relatively little basic research), the book should provide a tonic for historians 
who study the period in greater detail. C. £4 


HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES Civit SERVICE. By Paul P. Van Riper. 
Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N.Y., Row, Peterson, 1958. xvii+-588 pp. Illus. 
Index. $7.50. 

TuIs well-documented study deals mainly with the history of the United States 

public administration since the enactment of the Pendleton Act of 1883, which 

laid the foundations of a civil service maintained by competitive recruitment in 
much the same way as the Northcote-Trevelyan Report of 1854 had done in 

Great Britain. (Dr Van Riper curiously omits to mention the latter Report, 

although he refers to correspondence which Northcote and Trevelyan exchanged 

with American civil service reformers and he frequently discusses the influence 
of British experience upon American civil service procedures.) Much of the book 
is devoted to the conflict between the ‘spoils’ and ‘merit’ systems of recruitment, 
which has led to the growth of ‘watchdog’ organizations like the National Civil 

Service Reform League for which there is no British counterpart, and two of the 

longest and weightiest chapters are concerned with the post-war loyalty and 

security programmes, the changes ensuing from the work of the first and second 

Hoover Commissions, and the substantial reorganizations effected by the Eisen- 

hower Administration once it had ceased to be encumbered with the disruptive 

and demoralizing activities of the late Senator McCarthy. Except, however, 
for a brief reference to the Wriston Report and its consequences, the book makes 
no attempt to consider the growth of the Foreign Service, which has become 
an increasingly important part of the United States public service since the en- 
actment of the Rogers Act of 1924. C. J.C. 
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WHAT AMERICA STANDS For. Ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. A. Fitzsimons. 
Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. x+229 pp. 
(International Studies of the Committee of International Relations, 
University of Notre Dame.) $4.75. 

THE authorities who contribute to this symposium, originally organized in 1957 

and 1958 by the Committee on International Relations of the University of 

Notre Dame, are all drawn from academic life. There is little reason to believe, 

however, that either the emphasis or the findings and conclusions would have 

been materially different had they been drawn from industry, commerce, the 
professions, or the literary or religious fields. For the book is a remarkably 
representative, detached, and circumspect presentation of the political, econo- 
mic, social, and cultural values which all thoughtful and responsible Americans 
believe in and by which they expect fair-minded men abroad to judge them. As 
far as the rest of the world is concerned there is much in its pages which con- 
stitutes reassuring reading. Dr de Schweinitz of Northwestern University, for 
example, shows that there is no reason for foreign countries to take fright at 
fluctuations and adjustments in the level of American economic activity: with 
the control which the Federal Government is now able to exercise in the fiscal- 
monetary field ‘there is no need for the American economy during the second 

half of the twentieth century to repeat its performance of the first half’ (p. 85). 

Similarly, on the contentious and (as far as American international prestige is 

concerned) costly issue of civil rights, Professor Guy B. Johnson of the Univer- 

sity of North Carolina indicates that there is not only impressive evidence of 
present progress, but also great promise of future achievement, looking to the 
day ‘when the talents of the Southern leaders shall again be channeled into 

statesmanship, and a Southerner can once more sit in the White House’ (p. 51). 


GEE 


CANADA IN WoRLD AFFAIRS: October 1955 to June 1957. By James Eayrs. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1959; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vii-+z91 pp. 
Index. 32s. 

TuIs is the ninth volume of the biennial series of surveys sponsored by the 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs. In a clear and vigorously written 

introductory chapter on the changing setting of Canadian foreign policy Pro- 

fessor Eayrs presents a brief analysis of the transformation both of the challenge 
and the response in international politics which has taken place since the first 
volume of this series was published nearly twenty years ago. The challenge of 
militant Communism and nationalism are familiar enough facts of life. Less 
familiar are the new elements in the Canadian response to the challenge. Pro- 
fessor Eayrs emphasizes the diminishing influence of the old racial tensions of 

Canada upon policy-making and the emergence, in place of the old arguments 

about loyalties and rights, of controversies about what to do about the outside 

world. 

The Canadian doubts about American policies, about which Professor 
Masters told us in his volume covering the years 1952-5, provide a theme for 
Professor Eayrs’ survey. But doubt still does not crystallize into action. Cana- 
dian leaders still exhibit superior wisdom, but it is wisdom that leads nowhere 
except along the paths which the United States has chosen to walk. On 
minor points Canada resists the United States successfully. The ‘package deal’ 
for the admissions of new members to the United Nations is finally accepted in 
spite of the United States and Formosan China. On the not so minor point of 
the use of the Columbia River Canada takes a stand. During the Suez crisis 


Canada acts independently to find a means of bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities. 
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These actions were all to the good. Reading Professor Eayrs it is easy to see, 
however, some of the reasons why Mr St Laurent lost the election of 1957. He, 
Mr Pearson, and Mr Pickersgill figure again and again as unhappy apologists for 
American decisions. Resistance to Communism and the need for a world alliance 
of anti-Communists is an excuse for anything: for personal injustice in the case of 
Herbert Norman; for a diminution of national sovereignty; for acquiescence in 
unfair and injurious economic arrangements. 

Professor Eayrs’ book is a pleasure to read largely because he is brief, clear, 
and orderly in the presentation of his material. Occasionally, however, he falls 
into the habit of ‘double-think’ which prompts him to notice always a political 
arriére-pensée in Soviet proposals while neglecting the similar element in Ameri- 
can manoeuvres. The United States is no more devoted to freedom of interna- 
tional economic intercourse, for example, than the Soviet Union. Both are 
grinding their own axes. Professor Eayrs sees this only dimly, in spite of his 
lively awareness of the need to have the axes buried—and not in someone’s head. 

H. S. FERNS 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING: A Social History of Canada. By Arthur R. M. 
Lower. Toronto, London, Longmans, Green, 1958. xxiv-+475 pp. Illus. 
Diagrams. Index. $7.50. 50s. 

OPEN Dr Lower’s book at any page and your eye will light upon something rich 

and mature: 


English Canadians rushed off to war without knowing much about the issues in- 
volved, which they took for granted. There was never any doubt among either the 
men themselves or their people that they would make good soldiers. There never 
has been any doubt since. . .. They were competent in that good, middle-ground 
way which has been coming out of late years as a major Canadian quality; the 
quality which belongs to the average plus, but which by that very fact, tends to 
lack extremes. Canadians are the Swiss of North America (p. 400). 


If this aphorism gives the key to the author’s mind on the subject it gives no 
indication of the resources he can draw upon. Every one of these 450 pages pro- 
vides an illuminating notion or anecdote. ‘Economic history,’ says the author 
(p. xv), ‘consists of the story of what man does to his environment whereas social 
history has to do with what his environment does to man.’ Everything seems to 
be here: the myth of the noble red man and the contrary myth of Indian savag- 
ery, the truth about old French Canada, the impact of the British conquest, the 
influence of the American Revolution, the shortcomings of the British ruling 
class. All these are presented by the author in the first half of the book as a 
foundation for the making of Canada. In the second half he describes the emer- 
gence of the various types of Canadian and the relation between the Canadian 
regions, always using the graphic phrase, the concrete example. The illustra- 
tions are delightfully relevant to the text. Not the least interesting passages are 
those which deal with the composition of the population. ‘Within the heavy 
volumes of the census, crammed with repellent pages of statistics,’ says Dr Lower 
(p. 394), ‘is packed a wealth of material on the peoples of Canada.’ He then adds 
a phrase which describes his whole book: ‘Skill and imagination will make it over 
into flesh and blood.’ C. E. CARRINGTON 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA. By Miriam Chapin. New York, London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 332 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 50s. 

THE assertive nationalism of Canada and Australia is demonstrated by the flood 

of descriptive books about these two countries, covering much the same ground. 

The publishers’ account of this book asserts that it is ‘highly controversial’ and 
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that it will ‘arouse as much anger and laughter as considered thought’. The 
present reviewer finds little in it that has not appeared in other such books. It is 
a bright, readable, and sufficiently well-informed account of social and political 
life in Canada, largely concerned with the Canadian dread of domination by the 
United States. C. E. CARRINGTON 


A SHortT History OF CANADA. By Donald C. Masters. Princeton, N.J., Toronto, 
New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 191 pp. Bibliog. Index. (An 
Anvil Original.) $1.25. In Canada $1.35. gs. 6d. 


Tuis little paper-bound volume is an admirable introduction to the subject. 
The first half is a clear and factual narrative, the second half a series of illustra- 
tive readings from Canadian political and social history. They range from the 
Quebec Act of 1774 to the speeches of Mr Pearson on foreign policy, and include 
passages illustrating life in Canada in each generation. C. E. CARRINGTON 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA: Final Ed. Background papers and 
the Final Report of the Sixteenth American Assembly, October 15-18, 
1959. The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1959. 221 pp. Map. 
Tables. $2. 


For anyone interested in Latin America this book is a ‘must’. Edited by Herbert 
Matthews, who has an understanding of the current situation in Latin America 
that is probably unrivalled, the book consists of five essays which were prepared 
as background material for a conference on the United States and Latin America. 

Professor Tannenbaum, the author of the first essay, runs a Seminar at 
Columbia University which a large number of the leading statesmen of Latin 
America have at one time attended. In the course of a penetrating analysis 
ranging over a number of subjects, which together form an admirable introduc- 
tion, he shows the pattern of isolation, both from the world and within itself, 
that geography has imposed on the Latin American continent, and the influ- 
ence that this has had on the social structure. Professor Tannenbaum warns 
that the rigidity of this structure is ill-equipped to deal with the cataclysmic 
changes that are coming to the continent. He also warns that the assumption 
that Latin culture will prevail may prove false. The Indian is probably ‘increas- 
ing more rapidly than the more urbanized population’ (p. 17) and is in a major- 
ity in Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia, despite official statistics to the 
contrary which ‘are poetry’. Indian culture is non-European not only in ‘lan- 
guage but in a thousand other things as well’ (p. 18). 

There follows a useful contribution by Professor K. H. Silvert on Political 
Change in Latin America and a most interesting essay on the role of the press 
and communications, by Professors Edward W. Barrett and Penn T. Kimball, 
which discusses the difficulties encountered in putting Latin America ‘across’ 
in the United States. Foremost among these is the high cost of maintaining re- 
porters in the twenty countries of Latin America; but also of practical signi- 
ficance is the fact that for local reasons the bulk of Latin American news reaches 
New York at a time that is inconvenient for the large dailies. The fourth essay, 
by Professor Reynold E. Carlson, is devoted to ‘the Economic Picture’. 

But, like a good play where the best scene is kept for the final act, the last 
essay is the piéce de résistance. It is by the editor of the series, Herbert Matthews, 
whose dispatches on Cuba to the New York Times at the time of Castro’s fight 
against Batista were consistently accurate and had, unlike the Foreign Office and 
State Department, predicted the course of events. This essay, headed ‘Diplomatic 
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Relations’, should be compulsory reading for both State Department and 
Foreign Office officials. It is packed with wisdom and imaginative understand- 
ing while the picture that it presents is full of foreboding for the future. The ex- 
tent to which State Department thinking has been out of touch with Latin 
American feeling is illustrated by an answer given by Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs Roy Rubottom to a Senator’s question, put 
just before Vice-President Nixon’s Latin American tour. ‘ ‘“Do you believe, Mr 
Rubottom, that there is widespread discontent in Latin America with United 
States policies?” “‘No, sir, I do not,’’ Mr Rubottom replied’ (p. 176). Mr Ru- 
bottom held the same position until July 1960. 

A most useful historical summary of U.S./Latin American relations is given, 
with quotations from the principal relevant documents such as the Monroe 
Doctrine (it would, incidentally, be still more useful if the sources were given). 
Mr Matthews has little doubt that the United States would implement the Mon- 
roe Doctrine unilaterally in the event of a Communist seizure of power in the 
area. That this is a bi-partisan policy is clear from statements by John Foster 
Dulles and an official of the Truman administration. It is plain from everything 
that Mr Matthews has to say that this policy would in fact be wholly self-defeat- 
ing. On the economic front he warns of the danger of applying orthodox econo- 
mic standards and methods to Latin America. ‘To demand that these countries 
put their houses in order before they can get the help they need (and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund comes close to doing just that) may be economically 
right, but it may also be politically wrong’ (p. 174). Commenting on the handi- 
cap imposed on the U.S. Government in having to operate through private in- 
vestors and by orthodox economic methods, he continues: ‘When the Russians 
begin to enter the Latin American field in a big way, as they are expected to do 
sooner or later, they will have no hesitation in risking economic losses for poli- 
tical gains’ (p. 175). 

It is indeed refreshing to find someone so fully aware as is Mr Matthews of the 
importance of the psychological aspect in everything that touches Latin America. 
In supporting Mr Nixon’s suggestion that there should be an embrace for demo- 
cratic leaders and handshakes only for dictators, Dr Milton Eisenhower men- 
tioned that, although it might sound trivial, he would recommend it as official 
policy. Mr Matthews comments, ‘There was nothing “‘trivial’” about the “‘abra- 
zos’’ we gave to dictators. The decoration for General Pérez Jiménez was not 
a trivial thing ; it was one of the major blunders of our Latin American policy in 
recent years’ (p. 181). U.S. preoccupation with Communism is out of tune with 
Latin American thinking in general. ‘Our military and our businessmen natur- 
ally want stability. It provides the climate in which they can best operate. .. . 
Our emphasis on anti-communism at best got lip service—and the loudest service 
from the military dictators whose only concern was with their internal enemies. 
. .. Latin Americans were not and are not looking to us to lead a crusade against 
communism, but to help them meet their real and pressing social, economic and 
political problems.’ He concludes: “Latin America is in the process of upheaval. 
It is one of the most dramatic and explosive movements in all history.’ The 
dynamic forces which have caused this upheaval ‘are creating a situation com- 
parable in its way and in the impact it is going to have on the Western world, to 
the European Renaissance’ (p. 188). The new leaders who are emerging from 
this process are ‘... a younger generation of men—imbued with passionate 
ideals of social justice, with extreme nationalism, inexperienced and blundering, 
impatient and sensitive’ (p. 190). They are the ‘boys and girls who fought and 
survived in Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela and Cuba’ (p. 191), and both 
Washington and London will need to show a great deal more flexibility of mind 
in order to adjust themselves to the new situation. 

It is a thousand pities that such an invaluable book has no index. 

DapuneE K. M. KIRKPATRICK 
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UNITED STATES COOPERATION IN LATIN AmERICcA. A study based on selected 
programs in Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Mexico. By Richard N. Adams and 
Charles C. Cumberland. Preface by Edward W. Weidner. East Lansing, 
Michigan, Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State 
University, 1960. xxxii+264 pp. Tables. Soft cover $3.50. Clothbound 
$4.50. 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY’s Institute of Research on Overseas Programs has 

undertaken a study of one peculiarly American form of technical co-operation: 

the aid supplied directly by United States universities to universities and other 
teaching and research institutions in under-developed countries. The volume 
under review is one of several area studies, to be followed by a summary of the 
survey’s findings as a whole. Out of some sixty relevant projects, in fifteen 
countries, it analyses thirteen in four countries. The results should interest all 
who are seriously concerned with the study of the techniques of transferring 
technical ‘know-how’. Most, though not all, of these projects were initiated 
under Point Iv auspices and financed from Point Iv funds. Particularly fruitful 

—though not at all in the way originally intended—was the Cornell anthropolo- 

gists’ co-operation with the Instituto Indigenista Peruano. The story of the 

Point Iv administration’s attempt to counteract socialistic tendencies in Chilean 

economic studies through ‘the improvement of economic research and the train- 

ing of economics’ teachers with a more objective and analytical background’ 

(p. 203), by arranging for the University of Chicago—which ‘represented in the 

intellectual world a strongly libertarian philosophy in economics’ (p. 207)—to 

organize an Economics Research Centre at the Catholic University of Chile, may 
well cause some raising of eyebrows among non-American readers. On the whole, 
and despite all the generosity and goodwill that lie behind such projects, the 
chief conclusion that suggests itself is that those analysed here have probably 
taught more to the givers than to the receivers: taught them, for instance, that 
such terms as ‘university’ and ‘professor’ mean very different things north and 
south of the Rio Grande; that a necessary background for the acquiring of new 
techniques is the possibility of putting them to profitable use; that, in the 
authors’ words, ‘the great emphasis on “technical assistance” by the United 

States has served to give intellectual reinforcement to the image of the United 

States as a breeder of effective devices and ineffective people’ (p. 167) ; and that 

student exchange programmes, so far from promoting international understand- 

ing and friendship, often only strengthen mutual dislike and hostile prejudice. 
DaAvID BLELLOCH 


FREEDOM AND REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA. Ed. by Frederick B. Pike. Indiana, 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. ix-+-308 pp. Tables. Index. (Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.) $6. 


THE present symposium is a work of synthesis and interpretation rather than of 
research and consists of a series of essays, scholarly and intelligent, by a number 
of specialist contributors drawn from the United States and Latin America. It is 
an attempt to analyse the political, social, and economic changes that are taking 
place in contemporary Latin America and to consider the problems involved in 
striking an appropriate balance between individual freedom and economic and 
social reform. After an account of the theoretical idea of freedom in Latin 
America and an analysis of the historical traditions which continue to influence 
attitudes, there is an attempt to assess the political consequences of the existence 
of a culturally heterogeneous population. These general essays are then followed 
by more particular studies: the role of democracy, the changing patterns of con- 
stitutional and educational development, the industrialization of Latin America, 
and the problems of Indian and rural populations. All of these are informative 
and illuminating and provide up-to-date accounts of problems and policies, with 
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reference to all or a selected number of Latin American republics. The remain- 
der of the papers refer to individual countries which are regarded as requiring 
separate treatment, to Uruguay, the leader in the fields of freedom and reform, 
to Bolivia, lagging well behind, and to Brazil, differing in many traditions and 
circumstances from her Spanish American neighbours. There is no attempt to 
make a general conclusion or to provide blueprints for solutions, but the editor 
writes a judicious introduction which includes among other things an assessment 
of the role of the Catholic Church in the contemporary development of Latin 
America. JouN LyNcH 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE EcCoNoMy OF LATIN AMERICA. By F. Benham 
and H. A. Holley. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. x-++-169 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 18s. 

Tuts book is a companion to the several volumes on the Latin American States 
published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
In its pages Professor Benham and Mr Holley provide the reader with a short 
survey of the economy of Latin America. The first part, by Professor Benham, 
consists of an overall survey of Latin American production and its components 
treated topically under headings such as population, agriculture, transport and 
power, oil and minerals, etc. Part 11, by Mr Holley, consists of brief analyses of 
recent economic developments in the seven leading Latin American States. The 
statistical appendix summarizes the facts about area, population, exports, and 
production, and enables one to see at a glance the proportionate economic 
position of Latin America in the world as a whole. 

The Economy of Latin America is admirably clear, brief, and informative. 
Turning over its pages one is left with the strong impression that very little has 
changed in Latin America since the separation from Spain and Portugal. The 
numbers are bigger, but the economic problems are the same: insufficiency of 
capital relative to resource potentialities, concentration upon staple commodi- 
ties which are subject to severe price fluctuations in the international market, 
recurrent difficulties with the balance of payments, wide disparities of wealth 
both regionally and socially, suspicious xenophobia, rosy optimism, and harsh 
reality. The economically most advanced country, Argentina, is having the 
severest difficulties. The longest disturbed politically, Mexico and Venezuela, 
are developing the most rapidly, and in Mexico’s case the development is in the 
direction of a more mature and better balanced economy than any Latin Ameri- 
can state has so far known since colonial times. 

But the optimistic hopes which Milton S. Eisenhower expressed in 1953 
(p. 11) sound very like the optimistic hopes expressed by Sir Woodbine Parish! 
in 1825, and the qualifying ‘ifs’ sound very much the same too. Nobody under- 


stands the ‘ifs’ and nobody has attempted to study them. H. S. FERNS 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Robert E. Scott. Urbana, University 

of Iinois Press, 1959. 333 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $5.75. 
Tuts book claims to offer ‘the only complete description in either English or 
Spanish of how the Mexican political system operates’. The author provides a 
detailed description of the governmental structure as it has evolved since the 
revolution. He describes the development of the official revolutionary party, now 
known as the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.), and explains how it 
exercises an inevitably preponderant influence in the State and government, 
based on a membership five to seven times as large as that of the other three 
legally recognized parties combined. The book also describes how this situation 
is reflected in elections, especially in that of the President, to whose position and 
powers one of the nine chapters is devoted. 


1 Sir Woodbine Parish (1796-1882) was chargé d’affaires at Buenos Aires, 1825-32. 
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At a time of what might be termed the second headlong rush to indepen- 
dence of European colonies it is certainly interesting to know something of the 
evolution of political systems in those areas which were in the forefront of the 
first such rush a hundred and fifty years ago. The author has clearly made a 
deep study of his subject, as the nine-page bibliography testifies, and he has 
supported his reading by personal observation and inquiry. At the same time it 
must be remarked that only one-fifth of the book is devoted to the physical 
and social setting in which, in Mexico, this evolution has been taking place. The 
index contains no mention of Spain, and the inevitable background to the pres- 
ent political scene provided by four centuries of Spanish rule is only cursorily 
mentioned in the text, which is marked, and marred, by an involved and at times 
pompous style. 

The publishers claim for this book that it is ‘a laboratory example’ of political 
evolution in a country in a state of transition. As such it will be of interest to 
students of politics, although, perhaps for that reason, there is nothing in it of 
that human understanding shown towards Latin America by that other student 
of politics, Lord Bryce. N. P. MAcDONALD 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BRITISH WEST 
InviEs. By William H. Knowles. Foreword by Arthur M. Ross. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1959; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. vi-+-214 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 4os. 

TuIs interesting book is an outcome of a U.S. Fulbright Research Fellowship 

granted to Mr Knowles who spent some three years in the West Indies, includ- 

ing an itinerary covering the principal islands lasting some twelve months. 

The author naturally approaches the subject from his American background, 
and he frankly recognizes that some of his interviewees possibly stressed points 
which they thought a ‘Yankee’ would like to have emphasized. He has been at 
pains to allow for this and to give an objective report. In the opinion of the 
present writer (who has a first-hand knowledge of industrial conditions and rela- 
tions in Barbados and Trinidad, and has met in trade union classes and personal 
discussion the principal trade union leaders and employers in the other parts of 
the B.W.I. and many ordinary workers) he has succeeded. 

The book comprises ten chapters—an Introduction dealing with the author’s 
standpoint and the changes he found in outlook as compared with those ex- 
pressed in former studies ; a general and then recent background; detailed studies 
of trade union development in the larger and the smaller colonies; a general 
survey of trade unionism throughout the B.W.I.; unions and the political par- 
ties; union—management relations; and union attitudes towards basic economic 
problems, including those raised by the Federation of the B.W.I. 

Each of these chapters contains valuable information regarding the de- 
velopment and setbacks of trade unionism and sound industrial relations, and 
whilst Mr Knowles perhaps fails to do full justice to the encouragement and help 
given by the various Labour Departments and Trade Union Advisers, he does 
not accept the irritating habit of many American critics—including trade union 
leaders—of putting most evils down to ‘Colonialism’. Indeed, he draws special 
attention to a statement in the International Trade Union organ that ‘too many 
politicians are still fighting colonialism and overlook native exploiters’ and that 
‘in two colonies within the past ten years it was “colonialism” that saved the 
labour movement from destruction’ (p. 151). 

The relation of the unions to politics is well described, not least how am- 
bitious politicians strive to use the unions and their members for the advancement 
of their own political interests, and how this weakens the unions and their mem- 
bers and tempts the latter to cease subscriptions and trade union activities— 
leaving all to the politicians (who frequently then desert them) and io the Legis- 
latures. 
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In this connection, much more could well be said of the quite different atti- 
tudes adopted by American and British trade unions towards politics. It is also 
a shortcoming that it appears to be assumed that workers’ revolts were the sole 
cause of reforms being undertaken. There is, for example, no recognition of the 
profound effect of the directive of Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) on behalf of the 
British Government in September 1930. This called upon all Colonial Govern- 
ments to legislate to provide a legal status for trade unions, although in the West 
Indies it required a Royal Commission and the Moyne Report to bring home to 
all concerned the imperative necessity for reform, as Mr Knowles records. 

Then, too, it should be said that the author pays quite insufficient tribute to 
the present Overseas Employers’ Federation (indexed as the Employees Federa- 
tion) in its constant endeavours to strengthen sound trade unionism and col- 
lective bargaining. 

There is an impressive list of authorities in the bibliography, and certainly 
good use is made of them by quotation, although it is not always clear how far 
Mr Knowles has consulted the originals. For instance, the present writer’s re- 
ports—as an individual—on industrial relations in Trinidad in 1947 and 1954 are 
cited as being made by a commission of which he was chairman. 

These criticisms should not outweigh the view that Mr Knowles has pro- 
duced a comprehensive, informative, and stimulating study, not the least at- 
traction being his description of trade union leaders, their distinctive attitudes 
to the rank and file, and the varied responses the latter make. 

Frep W. DALLEY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Tue ANNUAL REGISTER OF WorLD Events: A Review of the Year 1959. Ed. 
by Ivison Macadam assisted by Margaret Cleeve. London, Longmans, 1960. 
xvii+614 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 126s. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
Penguin Books, 1960. 624 pp. Ios. 

THERE must still be numbers of people who read a daily paper with some care 

and interest and a weekly or a monthly likewise, but have never delved into The 

Annual Register. Now would be a most suitable moment to begin—so suitable 

that this reviewer (having taken the plunge) is inclined to advocate a sabbatical 

year’s rest from all daily, weekly, and monthly papers in favour of a leisurely 
catching-up exercise in the early summer of the following year. For this is what 

The Annual Register does. It gives a calm, informative account in agreeable 

prose of current events in the world of politics (country by country), religion, 

science, literature, and the arts, followed by brief obituary notices of the promi- 
nent who died in the year under review, and a calendar of chief events. Last 
year The Annual Register celebrated its zooth anniversary, and the publishers 
brought out a paper-back edition of the book at a sixth of the high hardback 
price. One is glad to know that this edition made enough friends to warrant 
a similar edition this year. 


The contributors are distinguished and knowledgeable in their subjects. 
Home events are dealt with cunningly with a nice detachment and no little wit 


by that brilliant summarizer of Professor Toynbee’s thirteen-volume Study of 
History, D. C. Somervell. The Labour Party’s post-mortem on the lost General 
Election (a post-mortem which is not yet over) should spur the Trade Union 
angry secretaries to greater realism and a wider vocabulary. As Mr Somervell 
rightly notes, it is not strictly accurate to accuse Mr Gaitskell and Mr Jay of 
having long hair. 

The Science section neatly tabulates the new satellites buzzing round the 


earth, with Vanguard Three in orbit for a hundred years, followed by Vanguard 


Twos, we are told well in orbit for the next fifty years, and Explorer Sevens 
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coming third with a promised life of seven years. Luniks seem ephemeral along- 
side these, for Lunik III which went up on 4 October 1959 disintegrated six 
months later. But then Lunik II ceased emitting signals at 22 hours 2 m. and 
24s. G.M.T. on 18 September 1959, ‘and it is reasonable to assume that this was 
the moment of impact on the Moon’ (p. 386). (The mixture of human arrogance, 
dismay, and admiration which greeted this event in the daily press is pleasantly 
absent from The Annual Register.) Lunik I was a fairly near shot at the moon 
and Lunik III photographed the other side of the moon, so that by and large 
the Russian Luniks cut a good figure as eminently obedient rockets. That the 
Russians and the Americans should have felt it necessary to get together on the 
subject of disinfecting these new toys before sending them off (p. 383) is (for 
the layman) a revelation. Steel seemed so clean once. This whole Science section 
is admirably comprehensible, from Hovercraftism to Anthropology and Archae- 
ology (hadn’t we already forgotten the newly established date of Stonehenge?). 
It would be invidious to single out various contributions among so many 
that are uniformly competent. Modesty or deliberate design prevents the authors 
from signing their contributions: one has to puzzle them out in a list of contri- 
butors at the beginning, which is unhelpfully alphabetic. On the whole the 
music and literature sections guide taste: the painting and sculpture section 
does not. In the new section on Aid to Underdeveloped Countries (pp. 482-6) 
it is clear that military and economic aid, whether from Russia or from the West, 
has become confused and can no longer be unravelled, although ‘“Multilaterai 
Aid’ under international U.N. auspices appears more strictly economic. The 
obituary section should be enlarged. SYLvi1A SPRIGGE 


DIPLOMATICHESKII SLOvAR. Vol. 1. By A. A. Gromyko and others. Moscow, 
Gospolitizdat, 1960. 579 pp. 25 rubles. 

THE first of the three volumes of this Diplomatic Dictionary covers the letters 
A to I and contains contributions by fifteen Soviet diplomats, historians, 
lawyers, and economists. The entries, varying in length and amount of detail, 
provide information on major events in international relations before and after 
1917, diplomatic practice, international organizations, conferences, treaties, and 
biographies of leading Soviet and foreign statesmen and diplomats. Short 
bibliographies of works in Russian and other languages accompany some of the 
entries. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


A Dictionary OF MODERN TECHNICAL TERMS (Arab—English). By Constantine 
Theodory. Introduction in Arabic by Ismail Mazhar. Introduction in Eng- 
lish by Nabij Amin Faris. Beirut, Dar-Al-Katub Press, 1959. xvi-+-464 pp. 

Mr THEODORY has, it is apparent, an admirable knowledge of both Arabic and 

English idiom, and excels in appreciating the rare correspondence and the more 

common disparity between the two. His translations of words, sentences, and 

whole paragraphs are generally excellent; his rendering of English technical 
words and phrases—a small proportion, obviously, of the thousands which exist 
and could claim his attention—shows both skill and a wide range of technical- 
linguistic study; there is, indeed, between these covers, a wealth of material 
which ought to be valuable to men of affairs and the professions, students, and 
fellow-translators. Thus far, Mr Theodory should earn the admiring respect, and 
perhaps the daily thanks, of his Arabic readers. Since the dictionary is Arabic-— 

English, necessarily ignoring the English order of letters and rendering the 

needed word or phrase in English discoverable only by prolonged search, it can 

help the English-into-Arabic translator but little, except as an amusing and 
instructive field for random browsing. It is perhaps surprising to find so much 


purely literary material (proverbs, verse, ‘stylish phrases’, poetic mythology) 


in a sot-disant technical dictionary. H. LONGRIGG 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Abolition of Taxes on Factory and Office Workers and other Measures to Advance 
the Well-Being of the Soviet People. Report and Concluding Speech by N. S. 
Khrushchov to the Supreme Soviet, May 5-7, 1960. Law on the Abolition of 
Taxes on Wages and Law on Completing the Transfer of all Workers to a 
Seven- and Six-Hour Working Day during 1960. London, Soviet Booklet, 1960. 
67 pp. 6d. 

Algeria's Development 1959. Algiers, Information Service of the Delegation General 
of the French Government in Algeria, 1959. 124 pp. Illus. Tables. Diagrams. 
Index. 

A simple handbook of facts and figures. 

The Arab Review, March 1960, Vol. 1, No. . United Arab Republic Welfare Institute, 
Cairo. 

The first issue of a lavishly illustrated monthly magazine whose aim, as is stated in 
the introductory note, is to ‘develop relations between the individual Arab and 
other individuals all over the world’. 

BaILey, Gerald: The East-West Problem—a Re-assessment. London, Friends East— 
West Relations Committee, 1960. 71 pp. 3s. 6d. (Obtainable from the Friends 
Book Centre, Friends House, London, N.W.1.) 

BalLey, Kenneth: Australia and the Law of the Sea. Ninth Roy Milne Memorial 
Lecture, Adelaide, 3rd April, 1959. Melbourne, The Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1960. 31 pp. {A 2s. 

Bitty, Jacques: Les Techniciens et le pouvoir. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1960. 127 pp. (‘Que Sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances actuelles, No. 881.) 
NF 2. 

Britannica Book of the Year 1960. London, Chicago, Toronto, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1960. 586 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 105s. 

CaROE, Olaf et al.: From Nile to Indus: Economics and Security in the Middle East. 
Foreword by Viscount Soulbury. London, Conservative Political Centre for the 
Conservative Commonwealth Council, 1960. 72 pp. Maps. Tables. 

A useful short survey of the part played by the Middle East in world oil supply and 
demand, together with a thumb-nail sketch of the political background in the 
various countries from Turkey to Pakistan. 

Coox, Alice H. and Douty, Agnes M.: Labor Education Outside the Unions: A 
Review of Postwar Programs in Western Europe and the United States. Ithaca, 
N.Y., New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1958. 148 pp. Bibliog. $2. 

Craic, G. M.: Electing an American Government. Toronto, The Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1960. 17 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. x1x, No. 6.) 
20 cents. 

De ius, Anthony: Upsurge in Africa. Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1960. 19 pp. Map. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. xx, No. I.) 20 cents. 
Directory of the Republic of the Sudan rg60. Including Trade Index and Biographical 
Section. 3rd. ed. London, The Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co., 1960. 

196 pp. Illus. 30s. 

DiscH ier, Ludwig: Dokumente. Band xxxit1. Die Zypernfrage. Frankfurt am Main, 
Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 1960. 174 pp. Bibliog. DM 22.50. 

ERpDMAN, Paul: Swiss-American Economic Relations: Their Evolution in an Eva of 
Crises. Basel, Kyklos-Verlag; Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. viii + 173 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. DM 20. 

The author, a young American economist, examines the whole range of economic 
relations between the United States and Switzerland during the years before, 
during, and after the second World War against the background of the two 
countries’ relative positions in the world economy. 

FELDMAN, Arnold S. and Knorr, Klaus: American Capability in Basic Science and 
Technological Invention. Princeton, N.J., Center of International Studies, 
Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton University, 1960. 13 pp. (Research Mono- 
graph No. 7.) 50 cents. 

Foreign Investment in Economically Underdeveloped Countries: A study submitted to 
the I.C.F.T.U.’s Sixth World Congress (Brussels, 3-11 December 1959). Belgium, 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1960. 108 pp. Tables. 
$1. 7s. 
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GREENSPAN, Morris: The Modern Law of Land Warfare. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
University of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
xxiv + 724 pp. Bibliog. Index. 75s. 

A closely documented and authoritative study of the whole subject of law in land 
warfare, considered in the light of the most recent international conventions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BONDURANT: CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

In a generally comprehensive review of Dr Bondurant’s Conquest of Violence: 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict (International Affairs, April 1960, p. 215) 
Mr Horace Alexander states that ‘true satyagraha is not merely a method of 
coercion of the opponent by any means short of violence; that, for example, it 
always includes a desire to reason with the opponent, and a readiness to sit down 
with him again as soon as he is ready; the goal is not victory, but agreement’. 

While agreement is sought, positive conversion of the opponent to one’s own 
point of view is the real aim. This I learnt from discussions I had with Congress 
leaders shortly before Gandhi’s last mass non-violent campaign following the 
historic ‘Quit India’ resolution of 8 August 1942, passed by the Congress in 
Bombay. This point is also stressed in R. R. Diwarkar’s Satyagraha: Its Tech- 
nique and History (Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1946) which has a foreword by Dr 
Rajendra Prasad (now President). 

It is interesting to reflect that the threat of mass destruction by nuclear 
weapons has, in recent years, led at least one prominent Western statesman to 
ponder the advisability of resorting to the alternative weapon of civil disobedience 
in resisting possible Russian aggression. This is not unlike Gandhi’s technique 
of civil disobedience used not only during the national struggle, bui projected 
in the event of Japanese invasion of India during the 1939-45 war. In the famous 
Reith Lectures on ‘Russia, the Atom and the West’, delivered in 1957, Mr 
George F. Kennan states, inter alia: 


The beginning of understanding rests, in this appalling problem, with the recognition 
that the weapon of mass destruction is a sterile and hopeless weapon which may for 
a time serve as an answer of sorts to itself as an uncertain sort of shield against 
utter cataclysm, but which cannot in any way serve the purposes of a constructive 
and hopeful foreign policy.... The training of such forces (of a para-military, 
territorial-militia type) ought to be such as to prepare the continental nations not 
only to offer what overt resistance might be possible to a foreign invader but also 
to constitute the core of a civil resistance movement on any territory that might be 
overrun by the enemy [italics mine]. The purpose would be to place the country 
in a position where it could face the Kremlin and say to it: ‘Look here, you may 
be able to overrun us, if you are unwise enough to attempt it, but you will have a 
small profit from it . . . you will be faced with the united and organised hostility 
of an entire nation; your stay among us will not be a happy one; we will make you 
pay bitterly for every day of it; and it will be without favourable long-term political 
prospects.’ 
This aptly sums up the philosophy underlying Gandhi’s weapon of, as he de- 
scribed it, non-violent non-co-operation. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. S. GOURGEY 

(U.K. Correspondent, Jndo-Isvael Review, Bombay) 
4 Poplar Court, 
Richmond Road, 


East Twickenham. 


18 May 1960. 


Mr Alexander replies: 
Mr Gourgey is not happy about my phrase, ‘the goal is not victory, but 


agreement’. In saying this, I was attempting to summarize Dr Bondurant’s 
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conclusions, based on very careful analysis, but I must add that I believe she is 
right, and I think some of Mr Gandhi's close associates in India are apt to over- 
look some vital elements of his thought. It is, I believe, a mistake to suggest 
that his satyagraha was no more than a way of defeating the enemy without the 
destructiveness of traditional warfare. On the basis of my own conversations 
with him, I would say that his purpose was to convert his opponent, not to 
defeat him. He was primarily concerned for the victory of truth, not the vic- 
tory cf his own side. To be sure, he would not embark on a struggle unless he 
was confident that the cause for which he stood contained a large element of 
truth; but unlike most leaders of great causes and nations, he never deluded 
himself that all right was on his side and none with the opponent. Thus, he on 
his side was always open to conversion. ‘Come and show me where I am wrong’, 
was his characteristic greeting to a friend who, he knew, was not in agreement 
with him (and his opponents were always included among his friends). He really 
meant it. On more than one occasion, in the hour of ‘victory’ he largely sur- 
rendered the fruits of victory in order to remove any sting of defeat from the 
other party. Perhaps I may amend the phrase Mr Gourgey does not accept to 
something like: ‘His aim was not the victory of one side but victory for truth, 
involving the conversion of his opponent and perhaps also of himself, so that 
there should be no bitterness of defeat for his opponent.’ 


Moylan-Rose Valley, 
Pennsylvania U.S.A. 
I8 June 1960. 
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The most comprehensive study yet written of the Sudan question, ' 
from the very beginning of the issue in 1800 to its climax in 1956. Dr. 
Fabunmi has interviewed many people in Britain, Egypt and the Sudan, 
as well as consulting newspapers and official archives; the result is an 
objective presentation of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan problem in its world 
context as a case study in power politics. 
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Volume I. Europe, including the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 
Volumell. Africa, the Americas, Asia, Australasia. 


HIS two-volume world survey and directory provides essential in- 

formation about every country in the world, including economic 
and statistical data, as well as details of the constitution, govern- 
ment, political parties, legal system, reiigion and education. There is 
also a directory section for each country, listing newspapers and 
periodicals, publishers, radio and television, banks, insurance com- 
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NASSER’S NEW EGYPT by Keith Wheelock 


A Critical Analysis 


“This is the book we have been waiting for. For Mr Wheelock had both the qualifications 
and the opportunities which none of his predecessors in this field have enjoyed. He had 
the single-minded purpose to write a book on Nasser’s New Egypt . . . A clear picture of 
Nasserism and Egypt emerges untainted by propaganda, for or against.” JOHN KIMCHE 
in the Jewish Observer and Middle East Review 30s. 


SOUTH AFRICA by H. R. Hahlo and Ellison Kahn 

The Development of its Laws and Constitution 

British Commonwealth Series 

The South Africa volume now takes its place in this series which in a few years has come 
to be accepted the world over as authoritative. It is a ‘mixed’ legal system. On a civil law 


base there has been built a superstructure containing much common Iaw as well as civil 
law, and for this reason the history and present form is of particular interest. £4 10s. 


ISRAEL by Hedley V. Cooke 
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“When Mr Cooke says that ‘a crying need has arisen for an unbiased appraisal of Israel’, 
few would disagree with him. Boldly he sets out to fill the gap, and on the whole it must 
be said that he succeeds . . . He knows the country well, has studied deeply, and worries 
away at every problem with tenacious honesty.” The Times 


“The great strength of this book is its careful, dispassionate analysis of the true sources 
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